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PREFACE. 



The subject of HnTnan Eaces has exceedingly interested 
the public mind, both in England and America, for a 
number of years, and yet it has been very difficult to 
obtain trustworthy information upon it in any compact 
form. The facts in the science are scattered through 
such a number of varied works, such as the descrip- 
tions of travellers, the journals of missionaries, the con- 
tributions of army officers to foreign magazines, the 
papers on particular tribes written by students of races, 
or the examination of single languages made by students 
of language, that it is impossible to take a thorough 
survey of the subject without a vast deal of labour. 

The vice of the science, too, has been the substitu- 
tion of theory and hypothesis for facts, and the little 
distinction made to the student's mind between the 
careM results of investigation, and the fencies, whether 
in physiology or philology, of the author. It seems to 
be so difficult for any writer upon the subject of Human 
Races to confess anything uncertain, or to admit any 
want of classification. 

There has appeared to be a need for a compact and 
careM work upon Ethnology. It is true, Pbichard 
still remains the master of the science, and a patient 
study of his works will give a comprehensive view of 
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VI PREFACE. 

the subject. But his various treatises are too volumi- 
nous for the common reader, and beside, do not contain 
the latest results attained by scholars bearing on the 
subject. 

The present Manual of the Ethnology of the Old 
"World is designed, not so much for the learned as for 
the large number of persons who are interested in the 
study of History, whether in academies and colleges, or 
among the people of business and professions. Such 
often desire to ascertain readily the position of a certain 
people or tribe among the races of men, or, at least, to 
know the latest conclusions of scholars in regard to 
them. 

To them history is usually a mere diary of facts, and 
they want some link of connection, something which 
will unravel the confused web of human events. This 
treatise is intended to fill these wants — ^to present in 
brief and clear form the latest and most trustworthy 
results of scholarship and scientific investigation bear- 
ing on the question of races, and to famish a Guide — 
imperfect though it may be — to the study of history. 
History is not merely a journal of battles and the 
reigns of kings : it is a description of the Life of Man, 
and in no way can this be made so clear as by following 
down the different lines of descent among the various 
tribes of the human family. Events, institutions, forms 
of government, revolutions and changes, which before 
appeared isolated and arbitrary, become under this 
investigation the natural and normal developments of 
the qualities of certain races, and history is made a 
clear and philosophical record. Many of our narrow 
prejudices and false theories in regard to Race — ideas 
which have been at the base of ancient abuses and 
long-established institutions of oppression — are removed 
by this study. 
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The aim in this Treatise has been as much as possible 
to separate the theoretical and the fanciM &om the 
scientifically true ; accordingly the reader must not be 
surprised that we are often obliged to say " "We do not 
know." The scholar, in examining this work, will 
meet with many seeming deficiencies. He will naturally 
expect to find fuller accounts of certain favourite races 
or nations ; much will be omitted which he would wish 
to see, and sometimes more will be given than he 
thinks necessary. His own theory or opinion on a 
particular question may not be adopted, or doubt may 
be expressed where he would see certainty. But we 
bespeak his kind judgment, from the consideration of 
the nature of the work : that it is an attempt to make 
popular a difficult science, and to present a vast subject 
in a duodecimo. Many things must be omitted which 
ought to be said, and the degree of prominence given 
to each race must be governed by the general scale of 
the work. 

The manual is divided into eight Divisions : the First 
treats of the leading Kaces in the earliest historical 
period ; the Second, of the primitive Races in Europe ; 
the Third, of the leading Races of Asia in the middle 
ages; the Fourth, of the modem Ethnology of Asia; 
the Fifth, of Oceanic Ethnography ; the Sixth, of the 
Ethnology of Africa; the Seventh, of the Races of 
modem Europe ; and the Eighth, of the Antiquity of 
Man, and the question of Unity or Diversity of Origin. 

It will be observed that we have not touched upon 
the history of mankind immediately succeeding Creation, 
the subject leading into such an endless chain of fancies 
and theories. This book is confined to Races as they 
appear in History. 

K the present Treatise shall be favourably received, 
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we trust to follow it by another upon the "Eaces of 
the New World." 

We must beg leave to express especjial obligations to 
the New York libraries for many courtesies shown in 
the progress of this work. The librarians and assistants 
of the " Astor Library " have been especially kind and 
hospitable. The "Mercantile Library," too, is stored 
with valuable works of History and Ethnology, which 
are liberally loaned. The " Society Library," of this 
city, and the "Oriental Society Library," of New 
Haven, have supplied indispensable assistance. 

CHARLES LORING BRACE. 

Hastdios-on-thb-Hudsok, April, 1863. 
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THE 

RACES OF THE OLD WORLD, 

A MANUAL OF ETHNOLOGY. 



CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORT. 

Ethnology, according to its literal derivation, means 
the Science of Nations ; bnt in the more comprehensive 
modem classification, nations have been divided ac- 
cording to descent or race, and the word Definition of 
has come to mean the Science of Baces, Ethnology. 
Perhaps, for a treatise like the present, if the word 
were not strange to common nsage, EtJmogrwphy^ or a 
Description of Races, would be a more appropriate title. 
The term " Race ** has been chosen by writers on this 
subject because it leaves unsettled the great question 
at the basis of the Science — the Unity or Diversity of 
Origin of Mankind ; the word designating groups of 
individuals who are united by the bond of Community 
of Descent, but not determining whether the races 
themselves are Varieties, that is, branches from one 
stock, or Species, which are distinct in origin. 

The mysterious and far-reaching property of blood 
—of Race, is becoming more and more recognized in 
modem Science. That power, whereby the most dis- 
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tant ancestor shall inflnence his remotest 
descendant, and — still more wonderfdl — 
that accTimulated effect of a line of ancestors on the 
final progeny, so that a clear stream of inherited phy- 
sical and mental peculiarities can flow unmingled 
through human history in every variety of external 
circumstances and internal influences — is something 
not to be lightly weighed in the philosophy of man op 
in the history of his actions. 

Whether races have always been distinct from one 
another, or whether they are to remain distinct and 
permanent, is not here in question. In the existence of 
mankind, so far as it is known to us, Human Kaces 
evidently play separate and powerful parts, disen- 
tangling for us something of the confasion of historic 
annals, and each contributing its share toward the 
progress and the final perfection of humanity. In con- 
templating them, the mind rises above the arbitrary 
divisions of name and locality and forms of govern- 
ment to the truer classification of common descent and 
mutual brotherhood; and each group becomes in this 
aspect, like each individual, an expression of the won- 
derful variety in the Divine works, and a separate 
manifestation of moral powers or qualities, and of the 
ever-acting Spirit of God. 

We do not propose, however, in this treatise so much 
to examine the philosophy of Bace — ^its influence upon 
the world and human development — as to describe 
briefly the prominent races classified in some cases on 
a new basis. Modem scholarship has been gradually., 
approaching the conclusion that among all the tests of 
Basis of ciaasi- Community of descent in a given group of 
fication. human beings, the best is the evidence of 

Language^ connecting with it also the testimony of his- 
tory. 
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Physical resemblances, or diversities are not fonnd 
to present so nltimate a gronnd of classification as 
those of the human speech. The Word is the highest 
outward expression for the soul ; a^d the properties of 
the immaterial part of man — ^his unconscious instincts, 
his hopes, his passions, his imaginings, his tendency of 
thought, his general habit of nature, appearing in lan- 
guage and its forms — are transmitted more entirely 
from generation to generation, and are less . 
liable to be changed by external influences best mark of 
than any features of the face or the body. 
It is well known that time and external circumstances, 
and the mingling with other stocks, can change to a 
considerable degree (how far, is not here in considera- 
tion) the colour, the hair, the shape of the skull, and 
the size of the body. Yet, after many generations, 
when the physicist could scarcely, by external signs, 
recognize the bonds of common blood binding different 
peoples together, the student of language discerns the 
clearest and most irrefiitable proofs of their common 
descent. What scholar doubts now the brotherhood of 
descent, at a remote period, between the Hindoo and 
the Englishman ? and yet how few physical ethnologists 
could discover it by any bodily features ! It is as if 
the more intangible properties of man's nature were 
those most acted on by the principle of inheritance, 
and the last to be changed or destroyed by external 
physical influences. 

A distinguished naturalist. Professor Agassiz, has 
thus remarked on the evidence from Ian- Agassiz's 
guage, in a preface to the work of Messrs. objections. 
GHddon and Nott, upon " Indigenous Races : " 

" Let any one follow upon a map exhibiting the geo- 
graphical distribution of the bears, the cats, the hollow- 
homed ruminants, the gallinaceous birds, the ducks, or 

B 2 
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of any other families, and he may trace, as satis^Eic- 
torily as any philological evidence can prove it for the 
hmnan language, and npon a mnch larger scale, that 
the brnmming of the bears of Kamtchatka is akin to 
that of the bears of Thibet, of the East Indies, of the 
Smida Islands, of Nepanl, of Syria, of Europe, of 
Siberia, of the United States, of the Rocky Mountains, 
and of the Andes, though all these bears are considered 
as dis^ct species, who have not any more inherited 
their voice one from the other than the different races 
of men. The same may be said of the roaring and 
miawing of the cats of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America; or of the lowing of the bulls, the species 
of which are so widely distributed nearly over the 
whole globe. The same is true of the gackeling of the 
gaUinaceous birds, and of the quacking of the ducks, as 
well as of the song of the thrushes, all of which pour 
forth their gay and harmonious notes in a distinct and 
independent dialect, neither derived nor inherited one 
from the other, even though all sing thrushish. Let 
any philologist study these facts, and learn at the same 
time how independent the animals are one from the 
other, which utter such closely-aUied systems of intona- 
tions, and if he be not altogether blind to the signi- 
ficance of the analogies in nature, he must begin him- 
self to question the reliability of philological evidence 
as proving genetic derivation " (p. 15). 

These criticisms — and we quote them as best embody- 
ing the popular objections to this source of evidence — 
show such an extraordinary want of appreciation of the 
very nature of the evidence on this subject, that we 
could hardly reply to them seriously but for their 
source. If the students of language derived their 
conclusions of the common bonds of different forms 
of speech from the similar articulate sounds uttered by 
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different nations, if they class together all j^^^ 
those, for instance, who gave a like sound 
to their vowels or their consonants, there might be some 
force in these objections ; but so far is this from being 
the case, that even the like words in different tongues, 
caught from the sounds of nature, or which are the 
natural and abnost necessary expressions of human 
feeling, are not considered at all in the evidence of a 
common descent. It is first, the Primitive Words and 
Moots of a language ; and secondly, and of more im- 
portance, the Grammatical Structure, which sources of 
are the especial proofs of the relation of two Evidence 
tongues. Take the numerals, for instance. How 
inmiense the chances are — milh'ons to one — ^with a 
score of different tribes, such as the Indo-European, 
that they would not accidentally hit upon even one 
numeral which should be alike in all their different 
tongues ; but if it was discovered that most of their 
numerals were alike, and if it were remembered that, of 
aU words, numerals are the least likely to be lost by an 
ignorant people, or borrowed by a cultivated one, how 
great the probability would be of a common origin to 
these various peoples ! 

We append as an illustration the foUowing tables of 
numerals, taken from Max Miiller's excellent work, 
** Languages at the Seat of War : " 

KUMEBALS. 



LaUn. 


Spanish. 


Fortngaese. 


Italian. 


Wallachian. 


Frencli. 


1. Unus 


nno 


ham 


uno 


unu 


un 


2. Duo 


dos 


dois 


due 


doi 


deux 


8. Tres 


tres 


ties 


tr6 


trei 


trois 


4. Quatuor 


quatro 


quatro 


quattro 


patru 


quatre 


5. Quinque 


cinco 


cinco 


cinque 


quinqu6 


cinq 


6. Sex 


seis 


seis 


sei 


86se 


six 


7. Septem 


aete 


Bete 


sette 


B6pte 


sept 


8. Octo 


ocho 


Qito 


otto 


optu 


huit 


9. Noyem 


nueve 


nove 


nove 


nove 


neuf 


10. Decern 


diez 


dez 


dieci 


dece 


dix 
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Latin. 


Sanskrit 


Persian. 


Old SlBTonic. Anglo-Saxon. 


Welah. 


1. UnuB 


eka 


yek 


yedin6 


•An 


an 


2. Duo 


dvau 


du 


ddva 


tva 


dan 


8. Tres 


tri 


sih 


tri 


),ri 


tri 


4. Qnatuor 


^atvar 


lehAr 


Wiriye 


feover 


pedwar 


5. Quinque 


panA;an 


penflf 


pamtd 


fif 


pnmp 


6. Sex 




808 


«est3 


six 


chwech 


7. Septem 


saptan 


heft 


sedmS 


seofon 


saith 


8. Octo 


ashman 


he«t 


osmg 


eahta 


wyth 


9. Novem 


navan 


nuh 


devamtS 


nigon 


naw 


10. Decern 


da«an 


deh 


desamte 


tyn 


deg 



But when, still farther, we find snch primitive words 
as Father, Fadar (Germ.), Fater (Lat.), Fitar (Sansk.) ; 
or Widow, ViduvS (Germ.), Vidua (Lat.), Vidhavd 
(Sansk.), as well as many others, so similar; or when 
we see the names of animals, snch as Sow, 84 (Germ.), 
Su8 (Lat.), Su-karas (Sansk.), or Mouse, Mils (Germ.), 
Mus (Lat.), MUsh (Sansk.), with innn- 
European merable similar, so nearly alike, the proba- 

bility of a common sonrce to these tribes is 
still farther strengthened. This evidence is still more 
increased by the similarity of roots, nnderlying many 
words, apparently different; and it may be raised as 
nearly to complete demonstration as the case will admit, 
by the more refined resemblances in grammatical struc* 
ture, 

I do not propose at this point to give illustrations of 
the latter, or full examples of the former, as my object 
is merely to show the nature of the evidence on which 
classification of races is based in this treatise. 

Grammar is no doubt the most subtile and enduring 
token of race. We cannot, at this point, of course. 
Grammar as a present full illustrations of this; yet the 
token of race, existence, for example, of such a people as 
the Basques, in Spain, preserving themselves separate 
in habits, institutions, and costume, for so many cen- 
turies, on a soil where innumerable tribes of Kelts and 
Romans and Teutons have become mingled in almost 
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ineictricable conftisioii, and marking their external 
separation by a language and grammar wliicli are 
world-wide in their form from almost any European 
tongue, is too striking a case in point to be passed 
over. 

Or again, such a fact as the Lithuanian peasant in 
Prussia, after a separation of unknown centuries from 
the ancestors of the Hindoos, still declining 
his verb like the Sanskrit and the Greek, 
and ahnost able now to nnderstand a simple Sanskrit 
expression. What external physical peculiarity is 
transmitted like this P These grammatical forms seem 
more enduring even than words. The Osmanlee Turk 
can hardly speak a sentence without words from the 
Arabic and the Persian, and his conversation may 
scarcely contain a pure Turkish word; yet the gram- 
matical structure is as entirely different from that of all 
the tribes in contact with or subjection to him, as the 
Turkish character and habits are different. And so 
permanent is this indication of race, that, says M. 
Maury, "a coarse Siberian Yakut can even now, after 
ages of ancestral separation, communicate his simple 
ideas to the intelligence of a Constantinopolitan Turko- 
Sybarite." 

So the Persian, though conveying his thought in a 
whole sentence of Arabic words, never loses his ances- 
tral grammar. 

It is, perhaps, an advantage of the Science of Eth- 
nology, as based on Language, that it requires historical 
evidence for its completeness. No doubt, in many of 
our natural sciences, the classifications would Historical evi- 
be much sounder, if it were possible to go ®°^" 
back to the exact history of the material world. 

There are certain facts which apparently weaken the 
evidence of language in regard to race, such as history 
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alone can explain. With human races, as distingoished 
by language, we find that certain peoples, related to 
each other, have the power of absorbing one 
another, until the language disappears — as, 
for instance, the Romans, in Italy, owing to their 
greater culture, absorbed the conquering Teutons and 
merged their tongue in their own, or the Teutons and 
Normans of England swallowed up the Kelts. 

Here, it should be remembered, that with men, as 
with the world of animal and vegetable ^e, related 
varieties may run into one another until it becomes 
difficult to classify them. But, even in these unions, 
there will always remain tokens of the different 
tongues, fused together; as, for instance, in all the 
Answers to modem Romanic languages, such as French^ 
Objections. Spanish^ and Italian, analysis shows the 
various languages which have contributed their pro- 
portions. No tongue is utterly obliterated by another ; 
and history teaches us the conditions on which one 
language is merged into a second. We find that very 
divergent languages, such as those of the three great 
families we shall hereafter describe, do not fuse with 
one another, and that when they meet, as they did 
(2400 B.C.) on the plains of the Euphrates, they are 
almost as distinct and separate as they are now in the 
same regions. The Persian, the Arab, and the Tsitar, 
are as diverse in language as they are in habits, cha- 
racter, and physique. One tongue may drive another 
out of use, by the one race wholly exterminating the 
other ; but even then, as with the Indians on this con- 
tinent, or the Kelts in England, the conquered will 
have left its monuments, never to be destroyed, in the 
names of innumerable mountains and rivers and 
lakes. 

If two related tongues meet, the one of the higher 
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cultivation and containing the greater treasures of lite- 
rature, will usually prevail, and history must teach us 
which blood predominates in the union. In some cases, 
the greater power of one race may give even the lower 
language the victory, as the Roman over the Greek in 
the colonies of Italy. Small bodies of men may be 
indeed transported, or forcibly expelled to other coun- 
tries, until they or their descendants lose their language 
—as the AMcan slaves in this country, or the negroes 
. of the West Indies — ^and thus this mark of race dis- 
appear. But such occurrences are comparatively rare 
in the great movements of mankind; while voluntary 
onigration, in mass, seldom obliterates language. And, 
even with these. History must aid us in the classifica- 
tion ; and no doubt careful investigation would disclose 
in such instances many definite race-marks in words of 
popular usage. 

This, then, is the basis of our divisions of mankind 
into Races — that is — Language interpreted Basis of 

hy JSistory, Classification. 

To the objection, so frequently made to this method 
of classification, that Ethnology is thus an incomplete 
Science, we reply, first, that it is even more so under 
any physical system of division. And, secondly, that 
very many natural sciences labour under this reproach. 
Who supposes that the theories or systems objection of 
of Geology are at all settled ; or the classi- incompleteness. 
fication of Mineralogy and Chemistry complete ; or the 
divisions and classes of Natural History unchangeable ? 
Study is yearly changing classification in almost every 
Science, founded on observation. But the advantages 
of system and division are none the less. They enable 
us to analyze and group, and to reach general principles. 
So with Ethnology. Our divisions of races may be 
hereafter somewhat enlarged. This, for instance, which 
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we shall hereafter call the Turanian Family, may be 

re-divided and sub-classified. The African races may, 

by more thorongh investigation, be grouped 

ciMingw in the in larger families. The Oceanican may be 



united with more certainty to Asiatic and 
continental races. Still there is now classification, well- 
based enough, to assist much the student of history and 
of human nature. Even the few threads, which we 
can now with confidence offer, of the connections of 
races through human annals, may serve to disen- 
tangle to many an earnest student the confdsed web 
of human actions, and to clear up to his mind the 
progress of humanity, and the Divine ideas expressed 
therein. 



PAKT FIKST. 

THE EARLIEST HISTORICAL RACES. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TURANIANS AND HAMITES. 

As we grope far back in the past, we discover three 
prominent Families of nations, appearing on the field of 
history. The farther we penetrate, the more they seem 
to mingle with one another, and the less dis- Three great 
tinguishable they become. Still, from the ^*°^'- 
earliest records which describe the hnman race in its 
divisions as peoples, and nnder the earliest evidences of 
language, they stand forth as separate families. From 
them have flown down throngh history, three broad 
streams of Language and Family, covering most of 
the ancient continents, and possibly embracing all the 
various rivulets of speech and race which interlace with 
one another in such apparent confusion along the whole 
course of human progress. They are the Turanian, the 
Semitic, and the Aryan Families. The OOtji^ 

Turanian. 

ranian receives its name from Turan, the 
barbarous countries, " outside " or beyond Iran and the 
Aryans ; the Semitic from Shem or Sem, the eldest son 
of Noah ; and the Aryan from the most ancient name 
which the ancestors of this family gave themselves, 
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Arya} This latter is also sometimes called Japhetic, 
from tlie third son of Noah, and Indo-European, from 
the languages which it embraces. 

To these three families may be added a fourth, which, 
though probably only the earliest appearance of crystal- 
lization of the Semitic, cannot, with the evidence yet 
obtained, be thoroughly identified with either of the 
others, the Hamitic, so called from Horn, the second son 
of Noah, a name referring in its derivation to the dwrh 
colour of these tribes. It only plays an important part 
in ancient history. 

The most ancient of these great families is the Tu- 
ranian, while at the same time it is the one the least 
distinctly defined. It embraces what are called the 
Turanian Nomadic languages, that is, languages less 

characteristics, guttled into a system and more liable to 
changes than those of other branches of the human race, 
and, at the same time, marked by certain similarities 
of form, which are common to them and to no other. 
One of the most characteristic features of these 
languages is agglutination. This means, 
strictly, the glueing of the pronoun to the 
verb, to form a conjugation, or of the pronoun to the 
noun for a declension, as if in English, "I strike 
thee " were aU one word, " Istrihethou ;^' or " thy son " 
were written " SontJiou,^^ or " my, thy, and his father " 
were ^''fatheri, fatJierthou, fatherhe^ This, however, 
alone would not distinguish the Turanian languages, 
but the great peculiarity is that this syllable, thus glued 
on, is not identified with the main word, but is felt and 
contemplated as a distinct word. Another great pecu- 
liarity is the integrity of the roots, so that by simply 
adding terminations, we can, in Turkish, for instance, 
from a single root, love, form twenty-four different 
modifications of the idea to love, the last of which shall 
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be as cmnbrons a word as this : " nottobebrouglittolove- 
oneanotber" (not to be brought to love one another), 
and yet every one of these shall show the root love dis- 
tinctly. 

The Turanian languages are also marked by their 
facility in producing new forms ; their want of irregular 
forms, and the rapid divergence of their dialects. 

Further, the root-meaning of words is so free and 
general, that many words can be tised as nouns, ad^ 
jectives, or verbs, almost indiscriminately. 

Other minor features can be adduced, which charac- 
terize the common origin of these tongues, such as 
the community of words and roots, though naturally in 
the languages of such barbarous and roving races, 
this is not true to so great an extent as in the two 
other great Families ; the identity of pronominal rootSy 
and the peculiar phonetic character or " harmony of 
vowels," of the speech of Turanian tribes. 

On the continent of Asia, the Turanians were, 
probably, the first who figured as nations in the ante- 
historical period. Their emigrations began long before 
the wanderings of the Aryans and Semites who, wher- 
ever they went, always discovered a previous population, 
apparently of Turanian origin, which they either ex- 
pelled or subdued. 

Probably from one of the first of these migrations 
arose the Chinese people, whose language may be called 
the iffantile language among nations, Turanian 
which, though it cannot be classed dis- mifi^a"o°«- 
tinctly with the Turanian, seems yet the preparation 
and first formation of it. 

According to Miiller's hypothesis,* which is based 
solely on the evidence of grammatical structure and 
gradation, and which may be accepted merely as a sup- 
position, there were two directions for the Turanian 
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migrations, one northern and one southern ; that in 
the latter settling on the rivers Meikong, Meinam, 
Irrawaddy, and Brahmapootra, and forming the TiU 
tribes ; the other following the courses of the rivers 
Amoor and Lena, and founding the Tungtmc trilies. 

A second one to the south, finding the country oc- 
cupied, pushes on to the islands and the sea, and lays 
the foundation for the Malay tribes. 

A second to the north is supposed to have originated 
the numerous Mongol tribes, and to have pressed west- 
ward along th^ chain of the Altai mountains. 

Still a third to the north produces the Turkish 
peoples, and proceeds even as far west as Ural, and the 
frontier of Europe. 

A third to the south is believed to tend toward 

Thibet and India, and in later times pours its hordes 

through the Himalaya, and forms the original native 

population of India. The last Turanian wanderers to 

the south, are, in this theory, the forefathers 

Supposed •' 

currents of of the Tamuls, afterward crushed by the 

population. . -% -x i i 

Aryans ; and the last to the north are ances- 
tors of the Finns, and probably of the Basques in 
Spain, and the Samoieds in Siberia. AU these ever- 
moving streams of people, it should be remembered, 
flowed from the mountain plateaus of Central Asia, 
long before the historical period. The only evidence 
of them lies in the structure and terms of their 
languages. Neither tradition, nor song, nor monu- 
ment, nor historical record, has preserved any mention 
No historical o^ these primeval wanderings of the first 
evidence. races of Turanian men and women. When 
they left their hills and mountains, they had no sacred 
songs, or popular poetry, or system of laws, or common 
possession of thought.^ Their intellectual and moral 
position was probably lower than that of the lowest 
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American Indians. All tliat we can probably conclude 
is, that in those dim, ante-historic times, the successive 
emigrations of Turanian tribes, spread abroad over Asia 
and Europe, what is believed to be the underiying 
stratum of primeval population — a population nearly 
always crushed or eradicated by the advancing Aryans.* 
The traditions of the latter represent these original 
inhabitants as giants or dwarfs, or evil spirits and as 
speaking an unintelligible language. In Northern 
Europe, the most distinct remains of these early races 
are preserved in the names of their heroes, and the 
traditional songs which celebrated their deeds — the 
Finnish poems of Klalewala and Wainamoinen.* 

The first historical appearance of the Turanians, is 
probably to be found in the Scythian Empire of Baby- 
lonia, of which mention only was made by the earliest 
Greek historians,® but whose existence has « ^, . 

' ^ Scythian 

been rendered probable through the laborious Empire of 
researches of Rawlinson'' in the ruined cities 
of the Euphrates. There, on the site of the great city 
of Lower Chaldaea, was the capital of an Empire — 
called the " Median Empire " — ^which flourished and fell 
before Nineveh became known to the world as a great 
city. Its duration is supposed to have been from 2458 
B.C., to 2234 B.C.® Not enough, however, is 
known of it, to attach much importance to 
its history. Its Turanian character is derived from the 
inscriptions, which are in Turanian granmiar, though 
with Hamitic vocabulary, indicating a great mixture with 
Hamitic population. (Rawlinson's Anct. Mon., 1 — 69.) 
At the same period, a great Turanian Empire — ad- 
mitting the Chinese to be the earliest crystallization 
of this family — ^was flourishing in China, for we have 
one date in a Chinese inscription, showing a settled 
government and society 2000 years before Christ. 
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In later times, when Aryan and Semitic races also 
held dominion over Central Asia, the antiquary dis- 
covers that eveiy monumental cuneiform inscription 
must have its three languages, of which one must be of 
the Turanian family ; and it is known that the Persian 
kings, in the historical period, when giving forth an 
order to the people, were obliged then, as now, to 
publish it in each of the three great branches of human 
language.* 

The Turanian family still embraces the greater pro- 
portion of the Asiatic peoples, and of some in Europe. 
Its lanmiafi:es include those of the Finns 

Extent of o & 

Turanian and Laps, the Magyars and Turks, the 
Tartars, Mongols, Thibetians, Tamulians, 
and aboriginal Indian peoples, as well as numerous 
other tribes and nations. It is possible that the dia- 
lects of the Eastern Archipelago may come within its 
limits. 

What was the religion of this great family of nations 
at this early period, is not sufficiently known. They 
were generally wandering tribes, who depended much 
on hunting for subsistence, and it is probable that the 
most of them worshipped only the lowest powers of the 
elements. Whether the adoration of one God was pre- 
served among them from early traditions, is not certain, 
jj^iy The supposition of Rawlinson^° that the 

Region. magism of the ancient Persians, or their 
worship of the elements, was derived from the Scythians 
— ^a generic name, including many Turanian Tribes — 
does not seem sufficiently supported by evidence. 

The Turanian physical type, so far as it is distinc- 
tive,^will be described hereafter. ? 

It should be remembered by the younger scholar 
that the Turanian classification is more general and 
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more tincertaiii than any of onr other STOup- 

^ Tx • 1 J X \ i» Uncertainty 

mgs oi races, it includes a vast number oi of Turanian 

T 1, 1 • 1. x-L classification. 

peoples, whose languages show the resem- 
blances, detailed above, which similarities seem sufficient 
foundation for classing them as one immense group. In 
this view, practical scholars in Asiatic tongues, such as 
Caldwell (author of a Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages), and B. H. Hodgson, who has 
investigated with such success the non- Aryan dialects 
of India, seem to agree. Max Miiller and Bunsen are 
its great advocates. 

It is fair to state, however, that on the other side 
are the eminent linguist. Professor Pott, of Germany, 
as well as several distinguished scholars of this coun- 
^y. The most, however, that these latter would claim, 
we suppose, would be that the Mongol, Turkic, and 
Filmic languages make a separate group from the 
Tamulian and non- Aryan dialects of India and the 
Himalaya, as well as from the Malay. 

THE HAMITIC TRIBES.* 

Even before the historical appearance of the Tu- 
ranians (though probably the result of a later emigra- 

* Both in regard to these and the Semitic Assyrian tribes, we would 
remind the reader that almost the only authority for the new historical 
rarolts is Ool. Bawlinson. His interpretations of the inscriptions have 
been subjected as yet to but little strict criticism : he apparently con- 
fuses at times the Hamitic and Turanian families ; and it is very evident 
that his mind is not in historical investigation of a close, scientific 
cast, so that the conclusions as yet are not perfectly satisfactory. Still 
no one has thus fax ventured to oppose them, and Hincks is said to 
have arrived independently at similar results, while Dr. Brandis con- 
fiims, to a certain extent, even the historical conclusions. Oppert, 
too, attempts in elaborat arguments to prove the connection of the 
Beoond class of the cimeiform (or the Turanian) both in structure and 
vocabulary with the modem Turanian, as, for instance, the Finno- 
Hagyar tongues. See his '* Expedition Scientif. au Mesop. etc. — 
Pteig, 1858-'59." 
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tion from Central Asia), was the existence of the most 
mysterious, the most ancient organized State of an- 
tiquity — the Egyptian — founded by tribes who are as 
yet classed as Hamitic or Khamitic (from Khami — 
" the Black " — ^the ancient name of Egypt). 

They are, in the opinion of the best ethnologists, 
to be considered as the source or rather the earliest 

crystallization of the Semitic races ; still the 
TheHamites. ._ ^. . i . . -, . «« . 

evidence thus lar obtained is not sufficient 

to establish this, and they may accordingly, at present, 

be classed as a separate family.^^ 

It should be understood by the reader that by the 
term Samite^ we do not necessarily mean people of 
black complexion, but those tribes whose language is 
represented by the ancient Egyptian, a people un- 
doubtedly of brown and swariJiy, and sometimes black 
colour, with European or Aryan features. 

The roots of the Hamitic language are pronounced 
by Bunsen^^ to be mostly of one syllable, and to cor- 
respond with the roots of both the two great classes of 
language. 

Others again describe it as a much less developed 
language than either the Semitic or Aryan ^ 
languages ; and yet admitting certain prin- characteristics, 
ciples of inflexion and formation from roots which are 
exhibited by each of those. 

The following are its resemblances, according to Renau, 
with the Semitic. The identity of the pronouns, as well as 
the similar manner of treating them ; the agglutination of 
accessory words ; the assimilation of consonants ; the second- 
ary part played by the vowel, and its instability which makes 
it omitted in writing; certain resemblances of conjugation 
and of the theory of particles and the analogy of numerals. 

Its dissemblances are in the conjugation or formation of 
noun and verb, and in its older form approaching more the 
monosyllabic, with little grammar, for which picture-wi-itlng 
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was naturally a more appropriate expression than the alpha- 
bet. Each word is looked at separately and is not glued to 
the root. The absence of the tri-Hteral character to the roots 
is also a marked difference from the Semitic. 

The most received opinion at present in regard to 
the ancient Egyptian is that it probably represents the 
ancient Asiatic stock, from which the Aryan and 
Semitic tongues proceeded. But whether the Hamitic 
peoples be considered a separate family, or as repre- 
senting only the original stock, of which the Asiatic origin 
Semitic family was a branch, there is little ""^ Samites. 
doubt that they are all derived from Asia. The con- 
densed Biblical narrative which represents Egypt as 
inhabited by the grandsons (or the tribes following 
them) of Noah ; the shape of many of the skulls found 
in the tombs; the traditions reported by Pliny, ^^ and 
above aU the evidence of language, point to an Asiatic 
origin of the venerable Egyptian State. 

There has been much discussion as to the existence 
of Asiatic Hamites, but there are many arguments in 
favour of it. The Greek traditions clearly imply their 
belief in two divisions of the Hamites or -^Ethiopians — 
Asiatic and African. The allusion by Homer (Od. 1 
— 23, 24) ; the traditions which connected Mem n on. 
King of -^Ethiopia, with Susa, and the region of the 
Persian Gulf; the ordinary genealogies of Belus ; the 
expressions of Herodotus ; the traditions of the Arme- 
nians — aU point to the existence of Asiatic Kushites, or 
Hamites. (See Rawlinson's Anct. Mon., vol. 1, — 60, 
61, etc.) The account in the Bible (Gen. x. 8) would 
indicate that a primitive Babylonian Empire was 
erected by a great Cushite (Hamitic) chieftain (Nim- 
rod) whose people were related to those of Egypt, 
Africa, and Palestine. 

This is rendered more probable by the investigation* 

c 2 
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of Rawlinson among the monmnental inscriptioiis of 
Central Asia, and by linguistic discoveries. It is 
believed now, that Hamitic or Cushite tribes, of dark 
complexion, extended along the whole southern coast of 
Asia.^* They settled in Arabia, and Beloochistan, and 
Kerman ; the cities on the northern shore of the 
Persian Gulf are proved by the inscriptions to have 
belonged to them ; they ruled for a time in Babylonia 
Their ^nd Susiana, and relics of their language 

'settlements. ^^^^ ^^^ ^ Abyssinia, Nubia, and among 
various^* African tribes.^® Even as late as the centuiy 
of Nebnchadnezzar (600 B.C.), the Hamitic population, 
says the same authority, is shown by the monuments 
to have been a powerful element in the population of 
Babylonia. 

In what direction or at what date the Hamitic emi- 
gration flowed from Asia into Africa, cannot be deter- 
mined. If it came from Lower Babylonia, as seems 
most probable, it would have entered through Arabia 
and by the Isthmus of Snez, and thence spread over 
the valley of the Nile as far as Syene.^' 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CHEONOLOGT OF EGYPT.^ 

In a work of this nature, we had, at first, thought it 
undesirable to enter upon a subject so diificult and so 
much discussed as the duration of mankind upon the 
earth. But following our original plan, we must treat 
of each race in its first historical appearance, and 
accordingly are forced to the question, " When did each 
family first stand forth as an organized nation on the 
earth ? " This question, as regards the Hamitic races, 
has become of deep interest to the world, from the 
light their records throw on the duration of the whole 
life of man. It is not well that this great and interest- 
ing problem, so long in the hands of the learned, should 
be hidden from the common student of history. The 
apparent mystery of the subject may do more injury 
than the most extreme publicity, and faith may be 
shaken by ignorance, which would never be by com- 
petent knowledge. 

For a number of years, there has been a growing 
opinion among candid scholars, that more time was 
needed for human history than the received Chronology 
allowed. Empires are seen at a remote date in the 
past, in ftdl power and brilliancy ; nations of Need of a 
the same family, and in different stages of chronology, 
civilization, are beheld scattered over the most widely 
separated districts ; the most marked physical charac- 
teristics of race — such as the colour and facial outline 
of the -Ethiopian and the Mongol — ^in tribes believed 
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by the majority of scholars to have emigrated from the 
Asiatic centre, are discovered on monmnents of the 
most remote and unquestioned antiquity ; and the 
conclusion inevitably forced on the mind has been, 
that to prepare all this, to organize men in civilized 
societies, to found empires, to create Art, to scatter 
similar tribes over such vast extents of territory, and 
to create and perpetuate accidental peculiarities or 
climatic effects on such a great scale, an immense Past 
is needed, of which human records say little. This 
conviction has been strengthened in many minds by a 
peculiar class of investigations during the last quarter 
of a century, namely, the investigations into the nature 
of Language. In the earliest periods of history, 
Growth of philologists discovcr languages of completed 
Language. ^^^ mature growth, bearing, to the eye of 
the student, tokens of a long and gradual development, 
through patient ages of the growth of the human mind. 
They claim to detect in the structure, the forms, and the 
processes of a speech, marks of time as plain and irre- 
futable as those which the naturalist sees in the inner 
structure of a tree.* 

In regard to aU such presumptions or evidences of 
antiquity, though taken together they are undoubtedly 
calculated to inJB^uence reflecting minds, still every one 
must feel that they are in their very nature somewhat 
vague and uncertain. No one can presume to say how 
long it shall take a body of nomadic families ^o form 
a settled government and a state ; the growth necessary 

* So strongly have these evidences affected the mind of an ingenions 
though theoretic scholar, Chevalier Bunsen, that he computes^thc time 
necessary for the formation of the Chinese language as 6000 years, and 
places this supposed event at 20,000 B.C. The growth of the Turanian 
languages he dates at probably from 16,000 to 12,000 b.c, and our 
own feunily of languages, the Indo-European, he supposes gradually 
forming from 7260 to 4000 b.o. 
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for the maturity of arfc or of literature is equally indefi- 
nite : and as for the duration needful for the 

n 1 inn ii Weakness 

npening of human speech — ^for the growth of the argu- 
of richer forms, , or more complicated con- 
structions in language — ^who that considers the wonder- 
fol creative power of a single human geniu^ can ever 
venture to affirm or deny. The subject, at least, in the 
present state of our knowledge, would, if this were all' 
the evidence, have remained in doubt. 

But to these many vague indications of a greater 
antiquity of mankind than had been previously sup- 
posed, were gradually added important scientific and 
practical discoveries in Egypt. These discoveries are 
destined to have a permanent efiect on the received 
views of chronology, and it becomes important to know 
the sources of the evidence upon this question. These 
are principally three. I. The ancient Egyptian writ- 
ings. II. The monuments of contemporaneous events. 
m. The records of Egyptian historians, sources of 
Each of these witnesses gives us, without EgyptS/**^ 
collusion, a record of the reigning princes Chronology. 
of Egypt, and the durations, both of individual reigns, 
and of the collective reigns of a dynasty. They testify 
at different periods of Egyptian history, and with diffe- 
rent objects, so that the judgment which shall be formed 
on their evidence (when well sifbed) must be of some 
value. 

It is^the sum of these successive reigns, which gives 
us the age of Egyptian civilization. 

To make the subject still clearer, we will restate the 
points of evidence in an abridged form, from Bunsen*s 
and Lepsius' statement. 

1. Writing is found from the earliest period on the Egyptian 
moQtuuents. 
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2. The Sacred Books are the earliest books, and contain 
historical lists of the kings in succession. 

8. Ballads also existed in regard to these kings. 

4. There were three periods in Egyptian history which 
may be called— («) The Old Empire ; (ft) The 

Middle or Hyksos Empire; and {c) The New 
from the ipth Dynasty. 

5. From the times of the New Empire, we have three 
great records of Egyptian history, namely : two monumental 
tablets and one written list of the kings of the two Empires, 
the tablet of Tuthmosis, and the tablet of Ramesses, and 
the Turin Papyrus. The tablet of Tuthmosis gives us lists 
of thirty kings of the Middle Empire, and thirty-one of 
the Old; that of Ramesses gives the 18th Dynasty, and 
thirty-nine kings of the Old Empire. The Turin Papyrus 
contained more than 250 names of kings, of which 139 are 
preserved. 

7. Some of the kings are reigning princes, and some are 
collateral princes who never reigned. 

8. Besides these lists, we have the imperfect but genisrally 
trustworthy lists of two historians. One, Manetho, an Egyp- 
tian priest, who lived in the third century before Christ, under 
Ptolemy I., and who wrote a history of Egypt, which has 
perished, though extracts survive in Josephus. His lists of 
kings, in an abridged form, we undoubtedly possess. The 
other Eratosthenes, was a celebrated historian and director 
of the Alexandrian Library — bom about 276 b.c. — who carried 
on researches in this very subject imder the royal patronage, 
and who has transmitted the lists which he has discovered, 
of the princes and their reigns, in early Egyptian history. 

It will be observed that the evidence in regard to the 
antiquity of the nation, is unusually varied in source, 
such as probably no other country has possessed of its 
primeval chronology. 

The weak points in the evidence, and those which 

The weak ^^^^ divided the opinions of scholars upon 

voi^^ jTj^Q subject, are : (1) the imperfections and 

corruptions of the lists of Manetho, and the possibiKty 
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that this Chronology may have had 'an artificial cha- 
racter; (2) the want of agreement between Ma- 
netho and Eratosthenes ; (3) the possibility that the 
monuments themselves may merely contain the inscrip- 
tions by the priests of the popular, mythical history 
of Egypt, and so Manetho's and Eratosthenes' lists 
be but the copy of a myth ; and (4) the doubt how 
far ciertain of the kings were contemporaneous or suc- 
cessive. 

On this subject two schools may be said to exist 
at this time. One represented by Seyffarth, Uhlemann, 
Poole, de Rouge, Nolan, and others, giving 
more modem dates to Egyptian History ; and 
the other, containing by far the most eminent names in 
science, such as Bunsen, Lepsius, and Brugsch, claim- 
ing for that History at least a duration of 3500 years 
before the time of Alexander. The earliest historical 
date, according to Lepsius (in a work issued in 1858, 
the result of twenty years of laborious efibrt 

, Lepsius* dates. 

and research), is that of Menes, the sup- 
posed founder of the united Egyptian Kingdoms, 3892 
B.C., or 112 years after the Creation in Usher's system. 
Bunsen puts the date of Menes at 3623 B.C. Uhlemann 
and Seyffarth place it at 2781-2 B.C., and Poole as low 
as 2717 B.C. 

Lepsius, a most careful investigator, dates the mar- 
vellous invasion of the Hyksos or " Shepherd Kings " 
— probably some of the Semitic wandering tribes, who 
conquered and held Egypt in subjection at least 511 
years — at about 2167 B.C. 

The following, then, are the dates of 

1-1 . -i-r. -1. . ii • Chronology 

Egyptian History, according to these vanous by differeut 

authors. 

systems : — 
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Historical 
Events. 


Lepsius. 


Brugsch. 


Bunsen. 


Seyffarth. 


Poole. 


Menes . . . 

Invasion of ) 

Hyksos .j 


B.C. 

3892 
about 2167 


B.C. 

4455 
2115 


B.C. 

3623 
2547 


B.C. 

2781 
• 2296 


B.a 
2717 

about 2082 


Expulsion of 
Hyksos .j" 

Entrance of ) 
Abraminto > 
Egypt . .) 

Exodus . . . 


1591 


1604 


1626 


1866 


about 1525 


1514 


••• 


2877 


2297 


2081 


1314 


1327-21 


1320 


1866 


... 



It should be observed that the latest of the above 
dates for Menes falls before the Flood, as given in 
Usher's system, and only some 438 years after the 
Flood, in Hale's system, while the most carefaUy 
attained and reliable date — ^that of Lepsius — ^takes ns 
back within 112 years of the Creation, in Usher's sys- 
tem, and more than 700 years before the Flood, in 
Hale's system. 

In the present state of onr knowledge of the Egyptian 
records of their kings — ^the uncertainty whether more 
names may not yet be discovered to be contemporaneous, 
and in a work of this scope and plan, nothing more is 
Results not necessary than thus to present the results, 
fuUy settled- j^i^jigj^Q attained by scholars, leaving the 
final settling of our Chronology to fature investigation- 
Enough is given to show that in a very remote antiquity 
— ^possibly nearly 4000 years before Christ, certainly not 
less than 2600 or 2700 years — ^the Hamitio tribes had 
Gon£iolidated two kingdoms into one in Egypt, and 
tinder a king whose name may or may not be histoiicaV 
Menes, had built up a civilization and art whose ruins, 
even yet astonish the world. When these tribes first 
penetrated into the region of the Nile from Asia, and 
Antiquity ^^^ \ong was the preparation which formed 
uncertain. ^^ massivc and matured system of Egyptian 
art and science and mythology, who shall measure? 
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Onr province is alone with the historical appearance of 
these races. 

Their language is transmitted in its descendant — ^the 
Coptic — a living^ language till after the seventeenth 
century. 

It is to be observed, that even in the remote period to 
which the history of this family dates back, the lan- 
guage, according to the opinion of scholars, shows 
traces of AMcan inJluences, while the face and features 
of the negro are as distinctly pictured on the earliest 
monuments as they could be in any work on physical 
Ethnology at the present day. 

In physique, there seem to have been three distinct 
iypes among the Egyptians. One, probably ^Ethiopian, 
with prominent cheek bones, swelling lips. Three phy«icsai 
JM-oad flat nose, protruding eycrbaUs, and ^^p®^ 
frizzly hair, and, it is supposed, of dark colour. Another, 
with long narrow nose, receding fprehead, long thin eye- 
lids, short and thin body, long legs and flowing hair : the 
colour probably red. This may have arisen from the 
Asiatic mixture. Still another type, the most common, is 
characterized by short chin, full voluptuous lips, large 
prominent eyes, slightly-curved nose, with thick nostrils, 
ftnd Ml cheeks ; the hair usually thick and braided. This 
may have come from the mingliug of the Asiatic and 
African blood. 



THE HAMITIC CHALDEES. 

The most diverse authorities now recognize the inti- 
Hiate connection, at a very early date, between the 
Chaldees and the African Hamitic tribes* Hamitic 
It is supposed that, previous to the historic Chaidees. 
period, the Hamites from Africa invaded the region of the 
Southern Euphrates, drove out the Turauian rulers from 
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Babylonia, and took possession of the government. The 
system of writing, the language, and the traditions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, as well as the Scripture allusions 
to the ancestors of these tribes, all indicate this Hamitic 
influence. Rawlinson* supposes that the Hamites 
founded an Empire, of which the capitals were at 
Mu^heir, Warka, Senkereh and Niffer, and that they 
introduced the worship of the heavenly bodies, in place 
of the elemental worship of the Turanians. In his 
opinion, they brought with them a system of picture- 
writing from Egypt, which at that time had not ripened 
into an alphabet. The first historical date of this 
Hamite Empire Hamite (or Cushite) Empire may be put at 
2234 B.a 2234 B.C. ; * and in the recent investigations 

in the ruined cities of Babylonia and Assyria, a line of 
Hamite kings is supposed to have been discovered down 
to 1976 B.C., in substantial agreement with the dates 
from Greek historians. 

One in this line of kings, Kudur-Lagamer (or Chedor- 
Laomer), a Hamitic prince of Elam, is believed to have 
built up d vast empire of conquest like those established 
A Hamitic later by Semitic and Aryan despots. He 
Emperor. marched an army 1200 miles from the Persian 
Ghilf to the Dead Sea, and held Palestine and Syria in 
subjection for twelve years.f This at a period, as Prof. 
RawHnson remarks, when the kings of Egypt had never 
ventured beyond their borders, and when no monarch 
in Asia held dominion over more than a few petiy tribes, 
and a few hundred miles of territory. His dominions 
are supposed to have extended for nearly a thousand 
miles from east to west, and from north to south, almost 
five hundred. 

* Viv. de St. Martin obtams this date (2284 b.o.) from still another 
calculation.— See Eev. Germ. 1" Janv. 1862. 
t (Jen. xiy., 1. Five Anct. Mon., 1, p. 219. 
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In 1976, another Hamite tribe from Susiana is sup- 
posed to have invaded Babylonia, and to have estab- 
lished the second great Chaldean Empire, second Hamite 
which lasted till 1618 B.C. ^^p^^®- 

The theory that the Chaldeans emigrated from the 
monntains of Armenia to the Lower Euphrates, seems 
now generally abandoned by the best authorities.* The 
tribe of that name in the former country were probably 
either an offshoot of the great Hamitic stock, or emi- 
grants from the Babylonian Chaldees. 

The peculiar language on which these ethnic differ- 
ences are based — ^the Hamitic — ^is found with the arrow-» 
headed (cuneiform) alphabet, on vast numbers of bricks 
and monuments through all the region of the Euphrates. 
As before observed, it seems to form almost the con- 
necting link, on one side, between the Aryan and 
Semitic, which developed themselves later, and on the 
other, the bond between these languages and the Turan- 
ian and Nomadic languages of Upper Asia. 

Still, the whole subject must be received with great 
caution, until farther and more careful investigation 
shall make certain the nature of the Hamitic languages, 
and the early history of Lower Babylonia. Nor is it 
time, as yet, to accept the newly-pubhshed remains of 
old Babylonian Liter&,ture, which Dr. Chowlson is 
bringing forth ; writings which claim an antiquity of 
700 years before the era of Nebuchadnezzar. If these 
should ever be established as historically true, then it 
would appear that a Semitic population, since called the 
Ndbath(Ban8, filled the country of the Lower 
Euphrates from an early date, and earned 
the pursuits of agriculture to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. They would indicate, also, an early foreign 
dynasty, which may correspond to the first Hamitic 
• Oppert, howerer, takes this view. 
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dynasty mentioned above, and they describe a Canaan- 
itisb line of kings in the sixteenth centnry, which wonld 
correspond with the Arab dynasty to be hereafter men- 
tioned. The Chaldees — ^if these records be proved 
authentic — ^would then be Nabathseans or Semitic. The 
probable truth, however, is much more with Bawlinson's 
conclusions. 

After the Hamitic Chaldsean dynasty, there followed, 
according to Berosus, a dynasty of nine Arab kings, 
who reigned for 245 years. That is, the Hamites were 
apparently overwhelmed by a Semitic invasion from 
Arabia. " The ancient Chaldseans sank," says Q-. Eaw- 
linson, ^" about B.C. 1500, into comparative obscurity." 
They became gradually absorbed into the Semitic stock. 
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This language — the Hamitic — through the two 
Chaldee dynasties, and for seven centuries after under 
the Semitic rule, was the sacred and scientific language 
of these great Empires. All the mythological, astrono- 
mical, and scientific tablets found in the ruins of 
Nineveh, are in this tongue.* Its alphabet was em- 
ployed both by the Semitic and Aryan races, who 
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succeeded this ancient family in the government of the 
countries on the Euphrates.^ 

The Hamitic race has disappeared from human 
families, and has only left the ruins of two mighty 
civilizations to tell of its former erandeur. 

° Hamitic 

To it beloner the colossal and erloomv art of contributions 

, , . . toliistory, 

Egypt, her severe and materialistic mytho- 
logy, her elaborate society, and her system of picture- 
writing, the precursor and suggestive of Exiropean 
alphabets, as well as those teachings of immortaliiy and 
Divine justice which afterward so deeply influenced the 
Greek mind; to it also belong the art of writing, the 
science, the star-worship, and the early sculpture of 
Chaldasa and Assyria. 

During the succeeding ages, the Semitic and Aryan 
races have led the progress of mankind, but in the 
' earliest times, when Txiranian, Semite and Aryan were 
nomadic tribes, the Hamitic race was the instructor and 
leader of the human family. "Alphabetic writing, 
astronomy," says Professor Rawlinson, "history, chro- 
nology, architecture, plastic art, sculpture, navigation, 
agriculture, and textile industry seem, aU of them, to 
have had their origin from Egypt and Babylon, Mizraim 
and Nimrod, both descendants of Ham." (Anct. Mon., 
i75.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SEMITES. 

The great family of nations which appears next on the 
theatre of history is the Semitic. Though occupying a 
narrower space and numbering fewer members than 
either of the two other leading classes of peoples, the 
Aryan and Turanian, it has been the vehicle of grander 
ideas and more permanent results, for good and for evil, 
Semitic upon the world than have been produced by 

achievements, all the other famihes of man. It originated 
commerce ; it produced that great invention which, 
more than any other one intellectual cause, has tended te 
elevate the mind of man — the formation of the alphabet. 
Through it have come forth the most sensual and de- 
based conceptions in mythology which have ever cursed 
mankind; while from its deep sense of Divinity have 
sprung all the reKgions of the civilized world ; from 
one branch, Mohammedanism, with its later train of 
evils, and from another, under the Divine guidance 
which acts through the whole course of history, the 
spiritual and inspired conceptions of Judaism and the 
Divine Revelation in Christianiiy. 

This family of the human race is distinguished by 

the peculiar character of the language which it spoke. 

Semitic Thoso languages, in fact, constitute a group 

^*'*^****^' clearly separated from the other leading 
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forms of humaii speech. The great peculiarity of the 
group lies in the very structure of its roots, which con- 
sist mostly of three consonants, while those of the 
Aryan and Turanian groups have only one or two.^ 
Out of these tri-literal roots, the mass of their words 
were coined by merely varying the vowels, and in some 
cases by adding a syllable ; on the other hand, words 
formed by composition are almost unknown. The verb 
has but two tenses, the noun but two genders, and the 
relations of cases are not, in general, expressed by in- 
flected forms.* In the structure of the sentence, the 
Semitic dialects present little more than a process of 
addition; words and propositions are placed side by 
side, and are not subject to the involution and subordi- 
nation of clauses, so striking in many of the Indo- 
European tongues. 

In short, these languages have a kind of poetic 
power, and express passion and feeHng with great in- 
tensity; but they are lacking in logical precision, de- 
ficient in analytical terms, and imperfectly Eidapted to 
embody the grandest results of human thought. 

The first migrations of the Semites from Central 
Asia reached beyond the historical period, though 
evidences of language, of traditions, and the Bible 
history indicate two central points from which their 
tribes spread forth ; one in the mountains of Armenia, 
and the other from the region of the Lower Euphrates. 
The fiirst historical appearance of the Semitic forms of 
language in the Babylonian records, is placed at about 
ihe twentieth century before Christ.^ 

From the Lower Euphrates, the streams of popula- 
tion would naturally tend toward the Persian Gulf and 
Arabia, and the Sinaitic peninsula; while First historical 
from Armenia they easily flowed into Asia a]?pearance. 

D 
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Minor, Syria, and Palestine, and from either centre 
would readily reach the shores of AMca or cross the 
isthmus to Egypt. 

When Abraham, about 2000 B.C. (according to Poole), 
went forth from Ur of the Hamitic Chaldees into 
Canaan, he found Semitic tribes already there. It is 
probable that long before this period the tribes which 
ultimately formed the Phoenicians had wandered from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf to the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and the Joktanian Arabs had spread 
over the Arabian peninsula. 

The proper Semitic territory in antiquity was Syria, 

Semitic Phoenicia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, ChaldsBa, 

Territory, ^ggypia, SusiSna, and the immense deserts 
of Arabia. 

Some of the most ancient names of localities in 
Assyria and Babylonia are Semitic, as well as the 
names of the Assyrian and Babylonian divinities. 

The Semitic family may be divided into three great 
branches : the Aramwans, the Arabians, and the Hebrews. 

The Aramaeans held possession of Babylonia after 
the Hamite dynasties, while a colony had at 

Aramaeans. i * ^ 

a very ancient date occupied Syria. Their 
language is continued in the modem Chaldee. In the 
times of the New Testament, their dialect was the 
language of common life over aU the vast country, from 
the Mediterranean to the Tigris, and perhaps farther. 
The Arabians, supposed by some philologists to be 
older in language than the Hebrews, occu- 
pied the great peninsula of Arabia. The 
ancient inscriptions, the Himyaritic, show how early 
their language was spoken there, though we may well 
beKeve, with Kenan, that there was a Hamitic popula- 
tion there still earlier. To the Amalekites, an Arabian 
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pagan tribe may be traced, with much probability, 
the most of the Sinaitic inscriptions which so long 
have puzzled scholars. 

One colony, at an nnknown date, was sent forth by 
the Arabians to the coast south of Egypt and Nubia, 
opposite Yemen, and has maintained itself African 
there to the present day.* Their language, Semites, 
the Abyssinian or Gees language, is still preserved in 
purity in the sacred writings of the na^on. Probably 
frdm Arabia came the Semitic colonies which have 
everywhere either mingled with the tribes of Northern 
AMca, or have themselves laid the foundation of 
Ethiopian states. To such a degree is this the fact, 
that philologists daim that the groundwork of all 
the African dialects from Egypt and -Ethiopia to the 
Atlantic Ocean — ^the Berber, the Haussa, and numerous 
others even southward as far as Mozambique — ^is 
Semitic. 

The JBCebrew hranch. of this family embraces the Jews, 
and their kindred, the Canaanites and Phoenicians.* 
It is probably from the Canaanites, that the 
wandering Semitic tribes (the Hyksos, or 
" Shepherd-kings,") came, who long before the entrance 
of the Jews (about 2167 B.C., accordiog to Lepsius), 
conquered Egypt, and held it in possession for at least 
500 years. 

* The theory of M. Benan — all whose judgments on Semitic matters 
must he received with the greatest respect — that the Phoenicians and 
Assyrians coold not he pure Semites, the former, hecause of their re- 
markahle enterprise and mechanical skill, the latter, from their power- 
ful and centralized government, and both, from their impure mythology 
—seems too much an d priori conception of the Semitic character. 
The modem Jew is equal to the Phoenician in commercial enterprise, 
and the ancient was fully as sensuous, though his imagination was 
tempered by his monotheism. The modem empires of the followers of 
Mohammed were as centralized and powerful as the Assyrian. 
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With these various branches, the Semitic family 
subsequently penetrated to Cyprus, Cilicia, Pisidia, 
Lycia, and to Carthage, Spain, Sicily, and Western 
Africa. The Carthaginian State — rival of Eome — ^was 
a Semitic colony. 

The Semitic physical type is very distinctly presented, 
both on the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, and 
corresponds in a wonderful manner to its general 
features, as shoKU among the Jews of the present day. 

Prof. Rawlinson has thus described the Semitic type 
on the Assyrian monuments : " The forehead straight 
but not high, the full brow, the eye large, and almond- 
shaped, the aquiline nose, a Httle coarse at the end and 
unduly depressed, the strong, firm mouth, with lips 
somewhat over thick, the well-formed chin, the abun- 
dant hair and ample beard, both coloxired and black — 
all these recall the chief peculiarities of the Jew, more 
especially as he appears in southern countries." (Five 
Anct. Mon., i. p. 297.) 

Of all the families of man, the Semitic has pre- 
served the most distinct and homogeneous mental 
characteristics. 

Always, in all its branches, tenacious of the past, 
conservative, not inclined to change or reform, sensufl 
and strong of passion, yet deeply reverent and religious 
in temperament, capable of the most sublime acts, 
either of heroism or fanaticism, it was, from the first, 
a fit medium for some of the grandest truths and prin- 
ciples which can inspire the human soul. Its very 
peculiarities — its tenacity and sensuousness and 
reverence — adapted it to feel and retain and convey 
Divine inspirations. The Semitic mind was 

Semitic traits. ^ _ _ . ^ . .. ^ 

never capable of artistic effort, but has 
made its great contributions to human knowledge in 
the invention of the alphabet, and in the exact sciences. 
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In poetry, it has given to the world the most snblirae 
lyrics which hnman language can present ; though in 
the drama, it has produced only as it were the type or 
introduction, and in the epic, it has contributed nothing. 
The Semitic races have never shown themselves skilled 
in colonization — even the Phoenician colonies formed 
no permanent States — and they seemed almost as little 
capable of organizing enduring governments. In- 
dividuality has been too strong with them for permanent 
associated effort. 

Lx one of their earliest branches — the Phoenicians 
— and in the modem Jew, they have manifested a 
wonderful capacity for traffic and commerce. In the 
primeval ages, probably no one influence tended so 
much to unite and civilize mankind, as the Semitic 
commerce and ingenuity, under the Phoenicians. The 
sensuousness and the rehgious reverence of the race — 
so vividly shown in the Bible history — united in the 
heathen Semites, the tribes of Syria and Asia Minor, 
to produce a mythology, debasing and corrupt beyond 
what the human imagination has anywhere else brought 
forth; a mythology which transplanted to Greece 
and refined by the Grecian sense of beauty, has poured 
through all ages a flood of sensual and licentious 
imaginations, corrupting art and hterature almost to 
the present day. 

Three of the great Religions of history — Moham- 
medanism, Judaism, and Christianity — ^have come 
forth from the Semitic races, and through Three Semitic 
future time it will be their glory that with '®^^<*'^- 
all their former vices, and their subsequent degrada- 
tion, one of their humblest tribes was fitted to receive 
and was appointed to convey, the purest oracles of God 
to all succeeding generations. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE AETAN FAMILY. 

One of the greatest discoveries of modem time, as 
a£fecting the question of races, is that conclusion from 
comparison of languages, which has defined what is 
called the Aryan or Indo-European family of nations. 

By a simple examination of the roots and structure 
of various languages, and their comparison especially 
with those of the Sanskrit, it has been indo-Eoropean 
ascertained, on evidence clear and unassail- ciaaaification. 
able, that certain nations, the most widely separated 
and the most diverse in physical characteristics, have 
a common origin. The blonde Norwegian and the 
dark-eyed Spaniard, the mercurial Kelt and the steady 
Anglo-Saxon, the Slavonic Russian and the French- 
man, the practical Anglo-American and the dreamy 
Hindoo, the German and the Persian, the Greek and 
the Roman, are proved to be all emigrants from one 
home and to have spoken once a common tongue. 

"We can see also in the words they have all pre- 
served, how far their common forefathers History traced 
had progressed in thought and in civili- i>y ian8r«age. 
zation, before the remarkable causes arose which 
scattered them in various tribes over the face of the 
earth. 

The words which all, or nearly all, their descend- 
ants have in common are those which convey the 
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simplest ideas of existence and action; those which 
describe the nearest family relations, such as father j 
and mother, son and daughter; those for domestic 
an ima ls, such as dog, pig, sow, hoar, goose and duck ; 
those for the simplest articles of food, for certain 
metals, for the great limiinaries of the sky, and " the 
objects of religious worship, derived from these great 
phenomena," * and words of feeling, like hea/rt and 
tears, 

Langnage shows conclusively that the Aryan tribes 
had passed beyond the lowest barbaric stage before 
they separated. There is no certain evidence jjariy Aryan 
that they were agricultural, but they were P'^ogress. 
probably nomadic or occupied with the care of flocks^ 
they had built houses and worked in metals ; they had 
constructed boats and had fastened animals to vehicles 
for domestic labour, and were acquainted with the art 
of sewing if not of weaving. "Words present to us as 
clearly as a historical record that even in that distant 
antiquity, certain great features common to Indo-Euro- 
pean nations, whether for good or evil, still existed. 

The relation of husband and wife, the position of the 
sexes, the absence of caste, and the priestly authority 
of the Father, were characteristics of our earliest 
ancestors.* It is an additional evidence of their early, 
peacefdl life, that the words which are different in the 
many branches of their descendants are, with a few 
exceptions, the names of wild animals and those for the 
instruments of war. The common parent tongue of 
our ancestors has perished, and in all the various lan- 
guages of their descendants — ^whether Sanskrit, Latin, 
Greek, Keltic, or English — ^we only see traces of the 
primeval tongue. 

The centre from which these various races first 
migrated is hid in the mists of a distant antiquity ; but 
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both language and the traditions of two races designate 

the high plateau of Asia lying east of the Caspian, as 

their common home. 

The Persian tradition, in the most ancient sacred 

writings, the Vendidad,^ places the original habitation 
East Asi ^^ ^® Aryan fathers near the Belnrfcag and 
original home Samarkand, on the plateau of Pamer, in 

of Aryans. . mi 

what 18 now Eastern Toorkestan, at the 
sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. The Indian. 
Aryans have no definite traditions as to origin, though 
their earliest songs and many indications, point toward 
the northwest from India, as their starting-point. 

"We may suppose, with Lassen, that the vast table- 
land, stretching from the mountains of Armenia to the 
Hindoo Kush, was the original centre for both the 
Semitic and Aryan races. From this elevated region, 
successive tribes poured forth toward the north, and 
the west, and the east. 

Through the Caucasus, spreading over Upper Asia, 
and driving out from I^orthem Europe the original 
Turanian population, poured the tribes which became 
afterward Kelts, Teutonians, Slavonians, Lithuanians, 
and others.* Toward the west, reaching finally Greece 
and Italy, wandered the Pelasgi, the Phrygians, the 
Lydians, and numerous other tribes, who subsequently 
occupied Asia Minor.^ 

Of all these mighty floods of emigration, we have 
scarcely a historical trace. We only conclude, as 
Indian probable fi^m language, that the Eastern 

migrations. Aryans, the Hindoos, must have left the. 
common fatherland at a later period than most of the 
other tribes. 

The earliest Yedic hymns show the Indian Aryans 
on the upper branches of the Indus, contending with 
the native tribes (of Turanian afl&nity), whom they sue- 
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(fessively vanquish and enslave, or drive to the monn- 
tains, nntil within the historical period they reach the 
Granges. The earliest traditions of their brethren, the 
Iran or Persic Aryans, contained in the Zend-Avesta^ 
and folly interpreted within a few years, describe what 
were probably the countries neighbouring on their own 
districts in Eastern Turkestan, and through which they 
may have wandered, namely : the south of Turkestan, 
the north of Persia, Afghanistan, and Cabul, India, 
and the region of the " Seven Rivers " (the Indus, 
the five streams of the Penjab, and the zmd 
Sarasvati). Even to this day, the ruling Ian- t^^^itions. 
guage of those countries is Aryan, while, from their 
settlements near the Caspian, arose subsequently the 
great Aryan Empire of Media. 

From the Indian Aryans have come the great people 
of the Brahmanic Hindoos ; and from the Iran or Persic 
Aryans, have descended the Persians, the Medes, the 
Carmanians, the Bactrians, the Sogdians, the Hyrca- 
nians, the Sagartians, and others of minor importance. 

In regard to the dates of these migrations, every- 
thing is obscure.. Bunsen supposes that the Aryans 
were in the land of the Indus, from 4000 to 3000 B.c^ 
Duncker dates the probable formation of the Vedas, 
in the earliest ages of the Aryan life in India, from 
1800 to 1500 B.C. Rawlinson places the emigrations 
from the Aryan settlements south of the supposed 
Caspian, which founded the Empire of the ^^^^' 
Medes, somewhere between 1160 and 640 B.C. How- 
ever early may have been the original dispersion 
of the Aryan tribes, the historical appearance of this 
powerftd family is comparatively late. The Turanian, 
the Hamitic, and the Semitic peoples, had successively 
erected powerful empires, ere the vigorous Aryan family 
came forward upon the field of history. Since that 
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period, with, the exception of the Assyrian Empire, and 
the Semitic conquests under Mohammed, and occasional 
Tnranian invasions, the Aryan races have held dominion 
Aryan gifts to ^^ ^® world ; bearing with them Art and 
the world. j^^^ ^^^^ Science and Civilization; exercising 
the singular philosophic and intellectual power of this 
fiunily ; manifesting especially to the world, the prin- 
ciple of public spirit (or individual sacrifice for the 
good of a community) ; and becoming the universal 
instruments through whicb the Semitic conceptions of 
Deity, and the Semitic inspirations of Christianity, 
have been spread through all nations. 

Their two great streams of population — ^the Euro- 
pean and the Asiatic Aryans, the practical races and 
the meditative races — ^affcer unknown ages of separa- 
tion, modified by incomprehensible and countless in- 
fluences of climate and of nature, as apparently diverse 
as any two branches of the human family, have, during 
the past two centuries, met again in the valleys of 
India, and the last few years have witnessed what is 
perhaps the final prostration of the Asiatic Aryan 
beneath the ingenuity and vigour of the European 
Aryan. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ASIA. 

The Ruling i2acc«— 1300 io 500 B.a 

Even before 1300, the Hamitic kingdom of Egypt 
had ceased to be the leading power of the world, and 
the Semitic States of Asia were commencing a career 
of conquest and commerce, such as the world has 
witnessed but once since among Semitic races — ^in the 
Mohanmiedan conquests of the Arabian tribes. In the 
14th century,^ the Phoenicians, pressed on 
one side by the attacks of the Egyptians, 
and on the other by the immigration of the Jews, had 
been driven to the sea — ^to colonization and commerce. 
In 1000, though insignificant in a political point of 
view, they had become the great manufacturing and 
commercial power of the old world. They had trar 
versed the whole length of the Mediterranean — a 
journey then of 70 or 80 days — and had sprinkled the 
coasts with colonies and factories and mercantile 
stations. Their ships were freighted with tin from 
England, and tropical productions from the mouths of 
the Indus. Their commercial cities were dotted over 
the interior of Asia, forming links in the vast exchange 
and commerce which they established between points 
as distant as Babylon and Cadiz, Arabia, and Armenia, 
Sicily and India.^ * Their own manufactures or those 
from the countries of the Euphrates, which were called 
by their name, became famous over the world. 
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Weakened finally by tteir own inordinate luxnry and 
the' system of slavery, and assailed by both the Grsecian 
naval forces and the Assyrians, they lost their high 
position, nntn at length the commerce of the world was 
turned into new channels, and they were overthrown by 
the power of Alexander. 

During this period of the glory of Tyre and Sidon 
and the Phoenician colonies, the Semitic* peoples on 
the Upper Tigris had been establishing one of the 
great empires of the past, the Assyrian Empire. The 
Arabian dynasty, which had held temporary possession 
Assyrian ^f the throne of Babylonia (from 1518 to 
Empire. ]^273 B.C.), fell Under the assaults of the kings 
of Nineveh ; and with that great city as a centre, the 
new conquering kingdom was extended over an im- 
mense territory in interior and western Asia. From 
the Persian Gulf and Arabia* on the south, the Assyrian 
rule reached to the northern frontier of Armenia, 
and from the Mediterranean and Cilicia on the west,- 
to the Caspian and the great Persian desert on the 
east. 

During the six and a half centuries in which it ex- 
isted (from 1273 to 625 B.C.), it held subject Susiana, 
Chaldsea, Babylonia, Media, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
parts of Cappadocia and Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Idumeea, and Lower Egypt.^ 

The turning point for Semitic rule on the Asiatic 
continent was the destruction of Senacherib's host 
(691 B.c.)t by the pestilence. After this the Assyrian 
power gradually declined. 

The architecture and the history of this great empire 

* The Semitic character of the Assyrian language is clearly and 
briefly shown in the lists of words taken from Oppert, quoted in Raw- 
linson's Five Mon., vol. i., P« 342, &c. 

•j* Lepsius. 
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have been wonderfully restored to the world, during 
the last few years, by the researches in the ruins of 
Nineveh. Like all the Semitic tribes, the Assyrians 
have shown much more aptitude for architecture than 
for paintins: or sculpture. Their art was 

■^ ° ^ Assyrian art. 

probably borrowed mostly from the Hamitic 
Chaldees of Babylonia, and their literature and science 
were, no doubt, cramped by the necessity of using the 
learned language of the Chaldees ; still the bold Semitic 
art of Assyria is a grand advance on the conventional 
and gloomy Hamitic art of Egypt ; while the manufac- 
tures show a still more remarkable progress over similar 
Egyptian products. 

In 625 B.C., the great Semitic city — Nineveh — fell 
before an Aryan king, Cyaxares, the Mede. By this 
war, Babylon was freed from the Assyrian rule, and 
the second Babylonian Empire began, lasting scarcely 
a century (625 to 538 B.C.), but whose brief history 
is filled with the last warlike exploits of the Semitic 
family in antiquity. It reached its height of conquest 
and splendour under Nebuchadnezzar (604 B.C.). 

The Aryan emigration which entered Media from 
the east, and had driven out or subjected the Turanian 
population, had now formed a powerful 

Cr -.. , . -. * 1 A -. . Second 

Median Idngdom. Another Aryan kmg- Babylonian 
dom existed in Lydia, and in the latter 
part of the sixth century, these two Governments, in 
unison with the Babylonian Empire, held possession 
of most of Asia. But the divided rule between the 
Semitic and Aryan nations, which had so long existed 
in Asia, was now to be terminated by a new Aryan 
Empire of unsurpassed power and extent. 

The Persian Empire is the beginning of a new era in 
the history of races — the end of the Semitic, and the 
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opening of the Axyan period ; the transition from Asia 
to Europe as the ruling power in the world. 

In 558, Astyages, king of Media, was deposed by 
Cteus the Persian; in the few following years the 
alliance of Egypt, Lydia, and Babylonia was broken 
by him ; in 638, the great city of Babylon was taken, 
and the Persian Empire extended over the countries 
of the Medes, the Lydians and the Babylonians, the 
lonians, and Lycians, and Phoenicians, reaching on the 
Persian north to the Kardusians, the Sakians, the 
Empire. Chorasmians, and even to the Jaxartes, in 
what is now Kurdestan. 

Cambyses brought Egypt (525 B.C.) within its limits, 
and Darius (512) could boast, that, from the greatest 
cold on the north to the greatest heat in the south, and 
from the Himalaya and Indus on the east to the coasts 
of Europe on the west, he held an undisputed and well- 
organized empire. 

The only cloud of opposition to this mighty des- 
potism arose from some petty self-governing states, 
inhabited by Aryan tribes, descended from the com- 
mon ancestors of the Pelasgi, on the islands and coasts 
of the -^gsean. 

The Minor Tribes of Asia — 1300 to 600 b.o. 

The Turanians, Among these are to be classed the 
Parthians with an Aryan mixture, the Moschi, the pro- 
bable ancestors of the Muscovites, the Tibareni, and 
the early inhabitants of Armenia and of CiHcia, together 
with numerous other lesser tribes.* 

The Semites. To this family belong, beside the 
more important tribes already mentioned, the later 
Canaanites, the Ishmaelites, the Cyprians, the later 
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C^cians, the Soljmi, and the Carthagmians of 
AMca. 

The Aryans. Under this great branch come the 
Mysians, (probably) the Lycians, and the Cannians ; 
the Carmanians, the Bactrians, the Sogdians, the 
Arians, the Sagartians, the Sarangians, the Ganda- 
rians,^ and others. 

During the latter half of the seventh century before 
Christ, the more civilized Aryan and Semitic peoples of 
Southern Asia were overwhelmed by vast hordes of 
nomadic tribes, from the northern and north-eastern 
districts — probably in the main of Tatar, or Turanian 
origin. Among these were the Cvmmerioms^ the 
Treves and Scythicms? The former lived from 800 to 
600 B.C., between the Danube and Don, on the north 
of the Black Sea, but were driven by the advancing 
tribes of the Scythians (650 to 600 B.C.) The 
into Enrope. They occupied, for a time, Cimmerians. 
the Crimea, and are supposed by many writers of both 
ancient and modem times, to be identical with the 
Cimbri, probably a Keltic tribe, who lived on the coasts 
of Northern Europe, and thus the ancestors of the 
whole Keltic race. But there is no sufficient evidence of 
this, though it is not improbable that they are the same 
with the GomeTy mentioned by Ezekiel (xxxviii. 6), and 
a tribe with strong Aryan mixture. 

The ScythianSy whose marauding expeditions deso- 
lated the whole of Northern Asia, and who, according 
to Herodotus, overthrew the empire of the Medes, and 
threatened the kingdom of Judah,t and Egypt, have 
always been considered in their principal tribes a Tura- 

* Dieffenbach, on the contrary, considers the Cimmerians as Iranian. 
t Jeremiah iv. 13 ; v. 12 ; yI. 22, 23 ; iv. 17, 20, 27 ; vi. 1, 2, 9, 
26 ; ii 14, 15, &c. 
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nian (TIltiLr) people, with all the characteristics of that 
family. Prof. Rawlinson has endeavoured recently to 
•prove, from some twenty roots which survive of their 
language, that they belong to the Indo-European family, 
The hut forming a distinct branch, as separate 

Scythiana. ^gm the others, as the Kelts or the Teutons. 
Dieffenbach concludes from their proper names, that 
they belonged to the Iranian branch of the Aryans. 

Probably, many of the difficulties about this much- 
disputed people would be solved by the simple explana- 
tion, that the name "Scythian" was geographical rather 
than ethnological, and embraced tribes of Aryan, as 
well as Turanian origin. 

The Pelasgians.^ 

In the western extremity of Asia Minor, in Phrygia, 
near the Meeander and the Hermus, lived, during some 
part of the period of which we have been treating, a 
people of whom less is known than of almost any other 
leading Aryan tribe of Asia and Europe — the common 
ancestors of the Greeks and Italians. We only know 
from the Gfreek and Latin languages, that, at a period 
Graco-itaiian later than the time in which the European 
^*^ Aryan separated from the Indo- Aryan tribes, 

these two tongues were one, and spoken by a common 
people — a people who understood the care of animals, 
the cultivation of the ground, the culture of the vine, 
and some of the pursuits of the sea. 

The Aryan tribes were undoubtedly before their 
separation not an agricultural race, and language 
proves that they had never beheld the sea. The Euro- 
pean Aryans, in distinction from the Indo- Aryans, all 
possess common words for the sea, and the Gtsbco- 
Italians many common names for agricultural pursuits. 
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From this ancestral family — as yet imnamed — of the 
Greeks and Romans, came different emigrations, under 
ijhe pressure of the Phrygians and Lydians, toward 
Bnrope. From various indications, some are believed 
to have passed the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, and 
^ns to have entered Gfreece ; others to have crossed the 
islands of the Archipelago, and still others to have 
approached gradually by Rhodes, Carpathus, Crete, and 
Cythera. 

Two streams are supposed to have entered Italy — 
one from Greece, flowing into lapygia^ the other skirt- 
ing the Adriatic and passing over the plain of the Po, 
is thought to have flowed south into Italy. -^^^.^ . 
One of the earliest currents of this Greece- °^&rations. 
ItaHan race is believed to have been the emigration of 
that mysterious people, the Felasgi ; a tribe so far 
remote in history that they seemed to the Greek 
imagination the very " children of the black earth." 

All records respecting this early people are exceed- 
ingly uncertain and inconsistent, so that scholars are 
yet much divided in their views in regard to 
them. There is reason to believe that they about the 
settled early as a peaceful race in the islands ^ ^ 
of the Archipelago, in Thessaly, Epirus, and Pelopon- 
nesus ; in Arcadia and Attica, and Ionia and Macedonia. 
The massive structures of rude stone, called the Cyclo- 
pean, scattered over parts of Asia and Europe, are 
attributed to them. Whether they ever entered Italy 
is very doubtfiil — ^if they did, they were swallowed up 
afterward by the succeeding conquering tribes. In 
Greece ^ey are supposed to have been crushed by their 
more vigorous brothers, who emigrated affcer them — 
the Hellenes or Greeks — and perhaps ao have formed, 
in later times, some portion of the multitude of slaves 
which existed in the Hellenic commonwealths. In Asia 

E 
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they must have been, in like manner, merged into the 
Phrygians and Lydia^is. 

They were, apparently, a weak and peaceM tribe, 
devoted to agricnlture, with a feeling for beauty, shown 
even in their rude structures. They were nowhere able 
to resist the more powerful tribes of the same stock, 
who succeeded them. 

We should not do justice to this topic without saying 
that, in the view of many scholars, the whole people and 
subject of the Pelasgi, are considered as belonging to the 
regions of myth. Grote says, " The traditional image 
of the Pelasgic race, everywhere driven out, nowhere 
settling themselves for good — of the race which is 
everywhere and nowhere, always reappearing, and 
vanishing again without leaving any trace ; the image 
of this gipsy nation is, to me, so strange that we must 
entertain doubts as to its historic existence." 

Geographical Considerations, 

The early distinctions of Races, as well as the forma- 
tion of the first civilized States, were no doubt deter- 
mined by geographical and climatic conditions. 

The rich soil and open ground of the river- valleys 

were probably the first natural causes which tended to 

change the nomad or hunting tribe to an 

River-valleys .•,. ■• 1.1 -, • -, .^ « ■.. 

first agricultural, and thus laid the foundation 

for a future civilization. Accordingly, we 
find the earliest indications of a settled mode of life 
in the rich valley of the Nile ; then, still later, in the 
fertile plains between or on the banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris ; and, later yet, in the country of the Indus 
and the " Five mvers." The mountain tribes, or those 
on the steppes of the interior, were at that period the 
barbarous and nomadic tribes, doing little for the 
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adyancement of mankmd. As civilization progressed 
in "Western Asia, the little tribe between the ranges of 
Lebanon and the sea, their conntry provided with ex- 
cellent harbours and inexhaustible stores of the best 
trmber, naturally became the marine and commercial 
power of the ancient world. 

Though a race wiU frequently pass over the most 
formidable natural barrier, yet the earliest separation of 
families of peoples wiU be usually denoted by the 
nature of the surface. Thus in the brief Geographical 
description we have given of the earliest i*^**®***^ 
historical races, it will be observed that the Hamitic 
family hold the vaUey of the Nile, with branches along 
the coasts of the Persian Gulf. Its related family — ^the 
Semitic — occupy the Mesopotamian valley, formed by 
the streams of the Tigris and Euphrates, together with 
a narrow strip of cultivable land between the Euphrates 
and the desert, and a broad district between the Tigris 
and the chain of Zagros. Their branches also extend 
over the Peninsula of Arabia, and over the Continent 
to the Mediterranean. 

The peculiar home of the Aryan family is the Iranian 
plateau and the mountains bordering it. This plateau 
is a high table-land of oblonff shape, broken 

° . 1 . . , . Iranian plateau. 

by many irregularities, but possessmg an 

average elevation of over 4000 feet. It is bounded on 

the north, says Rawlinson, "by the mountain-chain 

called, sometimes, the Elhurz^ which runs eastward 

from Armenia, and passing south of the Caspian joins 

the Hindoo Koosh, above Cabul," on the east by the 

mountain-ranges bordering the valley of the Indus, on 

the west by Mt. Zagros, and on the south " by a lower 

line of hills, running nearly parallel with the coast, 

along the entire length of Persia and Beloochistan;" 

the whole containing about 600,000 square miles. 

E 2 
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Here and in the beautiM monntain- valleys bordering^ 
the platean dwelt the various branches of the great 
Aryan family — ^the Medes and Persians, the Sagortiana 
and Sarangians, the Sattagydians and Arachotians, the 
Arians, the Bactrians and Sogdians — ^here also were the 
fathers of the Indians. 

Of the original habitations of the Turanian races, we 
can speak with less certainty, as they were probably 
nomadic tribes, and seem to have been covered over or 
absorbed by the later Semitic and Aryan nations in 
Western Asia. Their homes were, no donbt, the steppes 
of Eastern Asia, while they wandered over all Northern 
Asia, and penetrated throngh the mountain defiles into 
the region south of the Caspian. 



PAKT SECOND. 

THE PRIMITIVE RACES OF EUROPE.^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

TURANIANS. 

2%c Basqites and Finns. 

All over the continent of Europe, and even on the 
'British Islands, are scattered remains and structures, 
singularly resembling similar relics of a primeval 
people found on the soil of America. Tti- Early Eoro- 
muli, vast in size and. of incredible number; p^*" remains. 
holes dug in the ground for huts ; pottery of rude 
shape ; primitive implements for the chase or for war ; 
knives of bone, flint arrow-heads, stone haihmers, neck- 
laces of teeth, and ornaments of amber or of coal of 
barbaric form ; canoes burnt out of trunks of trees ; — 
all indicating, as do the -American remains, a people 
ignorant of agriculture, unacquainted with the use of 
the metals, and living upon the products of fishing and 
hunting. The contents of the European sepulchral 
mounds give evidence, sometimes, even of peoples who 
devoured human flesh. They were evidently nations 
constantly pressed and attacked by more powerful 
tribes, for one of their most original customs is the 
the building huts — like some of the South- American 
Indians — on piles in the water, for defence f or, as in 
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one memorable instance in France, upon masses of 
Lake habiu- ^^^ cl&j, thrown into a morass,^ to be ap- 
^^- preached 6nly by a narrow and dangerous 

entrance.* They appear, judging from their remains, 
to have entered Europe on the north and* east, following 
the courses of rivers and the shores of lakes and oceans, 
roaming in hordes over southern Sweden and Denmark, 
penetrating the vast forests of Germany and France, 
some tribes settling in the northern portions of Spain, 
and others, perhaps, passing over the channels to the 
British Isles. Whether any of this primeval people 
ever crossed the Alps to Italy, is uncertain ; though 
the remains of water habitations found in the Lago 
Maggiore, and d'Isco, would render it probable. 
The earthen mounds are not their only structures; 
they mark their path everywhere with strange monu- 
ments of massive stones, placed carefully one on 
another, but never with any work of masonry upon 
them, No historical records reveal the immense anti- 
quity of. these European savages. We only know that 
some of the mighty animals of the last geologic period 
the gigantic ox, the bear, the beaver, the elk, and the 
tiger — ^had survived the convulsions and the gradual 
changes which had altered the face of the world, and 
still roamed the woods at the same time with these pri- 
mitive tribes.^* The human remains in their burial 

* Eemains of these water-habitations or villages, are fonnd in the 
lakes and morasses of almost every part of Europe. In some cases, 
they were probably intended for defence against the wild animals ; in 
others, they may have been used as sacred places by the priests ; but 
more often, they were, without doubt, merely houses of security against 
hostile tribes. Sometimes they seem to have been floating habitations. 
The implements found in them, belong both to the flint, bronze, and 
iron *^ ages," but it is not improbable that various races may have used 
them in succession. (See an interesting article by M. L. Yalliemin, in 
the BihliotMque Universelle — ^AoAt, 1861 ; "Des Habitations Lacu9- 
tres en Suisse.'* 
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moTUids are pronoimeed, by physiologists, to be different 
from those of the races who succeeded them, the skulls 
being marked especially by their round physical 
shape, in distinction from the long skulls of *ype. 
the Indo-European peoples. The type in general of the 
head is low and barbarous. Who, then, were these early 
tribes of Europe ? 

Before attempting to answer this difficult question 
we must advert to another class of evidence. 

Among all the Teutonic and Keltic races, especially 
in Northern Europe, there exist certain common super- 
stitions ; beliefs which, in their origin, may have been 
historical traditions, but which, gradually coloured by 
imagination and fear, have lost their first character and 
seem now pure fruits of the fancy. These have for 
their object a dwarfed race of beings, living far in the 
North, much skilled in mining or in works under 
ground, powerful in magical arts, cunning and malig- 
nant, lecherous in the extreme, useful to the husband- 
man or cattle-tender when well treated — ^a people ugly, 
yellow or dark in complexion, who long even by stealth 
for a xmion with their superiors, the fair race, and who 
are always persecuted and destroyed when E^riy super- 
no longer profitable to their masters. As ^^^^^ 
has been ingeniously suggested by various students of 
European mythology, why may not these universal 
superstitions in Germany, Scandinavia, and England, 
be the faint echoes of early historical facts — of the 
existence of a primeval race in Europe, corresponding 
somewhat to these superstitious fancies, and afterward 
extirpated or driven north by the conquering Keltic 
and Teutonic races ? 

No family of man would so nearly correspond to 
these pictures of European superstition, as the Finnish 
family, especially in one of its branches. 
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In Northem Europe, the precursor of the Teutons 

and Kelts, it has been for unknown ages the inferior 

race; the dwarfed, dark, cunning, and supposedly 

maliffnant people, the race in all its branches 

Finnish race. . ° ^ . , , . -, -n -. • 

given to magical arts and in some skilled in 
mining, holding a union with the Teuton its greatest 
honour, and addicted to extreme sexual vices. Whether 
any satisfactory historical conclusion can be drawn 
from this, we are not prepared to say. It is at least 
certain, that the skull found in the ancient tumuli is 
the Finnish skull ; and the Turanian dialects, of which 
the Finnish is one, are discovered now protruding — 
like primitive cliffs under a wide deposit of succeeding 
and different strata — from peoples as separated and 
different as the Spanish and the Swedish. It is now 
believed by many philologists that the Basque, the 
Finnish, and the Lap dialects all belong to a great 
family, which extended in historical times from the 
Baltic to the Obi, and which in all probability covered 
the continent of Europe. 

The ancient Basques, or Iberians,* occupied the 
northern provinces of Spain, near the Pyrenees, and 
Southern France, or Aquitaine, from the Rhone on 

one side to the Garonne on the other. They 

Basques. i • n • m -,• » /-i • i 

even colonized m Sardmia, Corsica, and 
Sicily. They were a people, especially known to the 
ancients, as miners. The description of them given by 
classical historians, shows how much the modem 
Spaniard has derived from his Turanian ancestors.^ 
They are spoken of as singularly grave in dress, and 
temperate and sober in habits ; a people of unyielding 
spirit ; not distinguished in open warfare, but un^ 
conquerable in guerilla combats and famed for their 
defence of walled cities ; fond of brigandage ; cunning 
and subtle; remarkable for their great respect for 
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women and for their conrteous and gallant man- 
ners. 

The Finnish race,^ of which we shall speak more 
particidarly hereafter, includes a great nmn- Finnish 
ber of tribes and nations, of which the best nations. 
known are the Magyars^ the Finns^ and Laps, and 
Samoieds. 

Their language belongs to that great division or 
family at present distinguished as the Turanian, So 
that language may prove to us that in Europe as in 
India and on the Euphrates, the first tribes who 
struggled with the wilderness and the savage beasts 
were of a similar stage in progress and belonged to 
the same vast brotherhood of nations. 

V Students of antiquity' have made a very valuable 
classification of the most ancient European history^ 
according to the material of the instruments and 
ornaments found in the primeval tumuli, or scattered 
at various points beneath the soil. They have con- 
structed from these relics — what they have called — the 
Bone or Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age. 
The first, in the evidences of its mode of life, xhe three 
and ^in its physical peculiarities, corresponds *^^^' 
to the period in which we have supposed the Finnish 
or Turanian races to have roamed through the forests 
of Europe. The second belongs more to the Keltic 
period, and the third to the Teutonic. Though inte- 
resting as an archaeological division, the classification 
has but little value for Ethnology. 

The correspondence of bone and flint implements 
at a certain low stage of human development is true 
of all parts of the world,* and proves nothiug but 

* See Wilson's " Pre-Historic Man," where the remarkable resem- 
blances in primitive arts, between the earliest inhabitants of America 
and Europe, are clearly exhibited. 
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common wants, and a like degree of barbarism. The 
similarity of design and the like tastes manifested in 
higher works of beaniy, snch as are made in bronze 
might be more distinctive of race, but here it is found 
that, at least in Great Britain, the works of bone and 
of bronze mingle at the same period, and there is no 
evidence that the aboriginal Turanian inhabitants of 
^ ,, , , Europe might not have advanced sufficient- 

Tbe division . \ f . . 

not ly m intelligence to copy designs in bronze 

ethnologlcaL ^ ^^ f^ ^ 

from other races. JJh either can we say that 
the earliest Kelts might not have used bone or flint 
materials, or the later Kelts, iron implements, even as 
much as the Teutons. 

To the archsBological division above described, the 
recent discoveries, which we shall describe in a ftiture 
chapter, of a still more primeval race, must add yet 
another era — ^the Mint Age, 




CHAPTER Vni. 

THE AETAN RACES OP EUROPE. 

/. The KeUs,^ 2 

The second great stream of population which flowed 
over Europe from Central Asia, was probably the 
Keltic. The entrance of this people — the oldest of the 
Aryan races — on the soil of Europe dates back far 
beyond historical records, to an unknown antiquity. 
The first information which history gives First appear- 
of them shows them fijroly settled in the "*^®^ ^^^ 
centre and west of Europe, and even sending out 
streams of emigration toward the east. There is 
scaarcely a tradition even of their eastern origin, and 
they are commonly considered by the earliest historians, 
as natives of the soil. But language — ^which is the most 
unerring record — ^proves them a member of the great 
Indo-European family, and that they, too, must have 
wandered in far remote ages from the great mountain- 
plateau east of the Caspian. The language is considered 
by many scholars, to be earlier in its development and 
formation, even than the Sanskrit.^ Scarcely any 
Aryan race has spread itself so widely over Europe, or 
has so distinguished itself by conquest, as the Keltic. 
From the Danube, and Asia Minor, over Distinguished. 
Sweden, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, to «or conquests. 
,the western coasts of Ireland and the highlands of 
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Scotland, traces of their residence and their conquests 
are preserved. K we follow the hypothesis of Dr. 
C. Meyer, we may suppose that their tribes entered 
Europe in two streams ; one proceeding in a south- 
western direction, through Syria and Egypt, and along 
the northern coast of Africa, reached Europe at the 
Straits of Gibraltar. After passing through Spain to 
France, it divided itself into three branches ; one of 
which crossed to Great Britain, another entered Italy, 
and still another, following the Alps and the Danube, 
ended near the Black Sea. 

The second great emigration he supposes to have 
Supposed passed over the north of Europe — Sweden, 
migrationg. ^nd Prussia— Until it finally (about 600 B.C.) 
reached Scotland and the neighbouring islands through 
the German Ocean. To the first migration, he ascribes 
the Kelts and the Gauls of classic historians ; to the 
second, the Picts and Scots. 

Whatever exact value may attach — and certainly 
there is very little historical basis — ^to this hypothesis, 
the first authentic history shows the Kelts in struggle 
with the Iberians in Spaiu. They are supposed, before 
this period, to have lived between the Seine and the 
Garonne, and the geographical names of the Peninsula 
of Italy, as weU as the Keltic element of the Latin, show 
that they were among the earliest inhabitants there. 
At a remote period — ^when, is uncertain — they are 
believed to have crossed the Alps, and occupied the 
plain of the Po. There are indications of their early 
presence, even in the extreme south of Italy. In the 
north, at least in the fourth century before Christ, they 
Jiad wrested both banks of the Po from the Etruscans, 
and founded the State, known afterward as Cisalpine 
Gaul ; in 390, they captured Rome. In 280, vast hordes 
of Kelts passed over the centre of Europe, and arousing 
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the Kelts of Ulyria who liad been settled there at least 
a century before, they attacked Greece, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly: others crossed the Dardanelles, jjariy 
and ravaged Asia Minor for a long time, i^^vasions. 
Even the Scythians were assaulted on their own plains, 
A Keltic State, Gralatia, was founded in Asia. Switzer- 
land was mainly Keltic, as was the southwestern part 
of Hungary. , 

Whether the Cimbri, who, in 113 B.C., from some 
unknown cause, emigrated in mass from the north of 
Europe and poured themselves on Italy, were Kelts, 
cannot be determined with certainty. The probability 
seems to be that they were Keltic tribes, living in close 
proximity to Teutonic. 

The ancient Kelts are divided into two great classes, 
the Gaelic and the Kymric. The Gaels, Thierry's 
according to M. Thierry's supposition, en- classification. 
tered France first, and settled in the south and east of 
that country, up to the line of the Mame. The Kymric 
Belgians, who came from the countries on the North 
Sea, occupied, on this theory, the provinces north and 
west as far as the Seine or the Loire. The Gaels ex- 
tended over parts of Spain, Italy, and Ulyria; the 
Kymri over the British Isles, and in the opposite direc- 
tion, to Asia, founding the Empire of Gtilatia. There is 
great reason, however, to doubt whether the Belgians 
were Kelts, and if they were, they were probably much 
mingled with German tribes. Whether this clas* 
fiification . corresponds with the divisions of the 
modem Keltic tongue is also doubtful, as so little is 
known of the ancient Keltic. The exact ethnological 
position and the authentic history of the uncertainty 
supposed Keltic tribes is— like that of the a^o^t^^eits. 
Pelasgians — one of the knottiest questions for the eth- 
nologist. We are only certain that a numerous and 
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warlike people, the nndoiibted ancestors of some portion 
of the modem Kelts, spread themselves over every part 
of Europe in the earliest historical times, enslaving the 
original inhabitants (probably of Finnish origin), and 
carrying terror to aU organized Governments. We see 
that in many of their moral traits they corresponded 
well with the modem Kelts. A race — according to the 
oldest authorises — ^brave, quick to quarrel, vain and 
fond of display, with little pertinacity, but capable of 
extraordinary efforts, liable to excessive discouragement 
and unreasonable elation, never attached, like the 
Teuton, to the soil, but preferring the associated life of 
large towns, intelligent and apt, but seeking wealth by 
plunder rather than by slow gains, a people who fill the 
history of the past with the glory of their conquests, 
but who found no permanent State and who are never 
willing to submit long to their own constituted au- 
thorities. 

They seem in the earliest periods, to excel in valour 
and individual genius, but never possess the deep moral 
Keltic traits, qiialities which are needed for the foundation 
of enduring Governments. 

From the first they are represented as credulous and 
easily ruled by their priesthood. 

They were the freebooters and mercenary soldiers of 
antiquity, until, at length, their undisciplined valour sank 
under the steady organized military power of Borne, 
and their tribes became absorbed first into the B/oman 
people, and then into the Teutonic conquerors. 

Though the moral traits of the Kelt have so little 
changed to our day, his physical have been exceedingly 
modified by the influences of climate and of nourish- 
^^ . ment. In the times of Csesar, the Kelt is 

Physique. . . , w *«. 

described as tall, with ruddy complexion, 
blonde temperament, light hair, and blue eyes — a picture 
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to wHcli the Highlander alone of modem Kelts wonld 
correspond. His dress was a garment like the modem 
tartans ; he wore little armour, and for ornament usually 
a gold ring round his neck. 

The Keltic remains, scattered over Europe, show that 
this people early understood the art of working in 
metals. Bronze, iron, and gold ; ivory, glass, and wood 
were all turned by them into articles of use or beauty. 
They possessed an endless quantity of vases and glass 
vessels. Coins also were in use by them ; and garments 
of the most costly materials. They constructed ships 
and houses of a peculiar shape, and bridges and well- 
laid roads. Their round brick towers are well known 
in various parts of Europe. In the tumuli and sepul- 
chres of the Kelts, their remains show that they burned 
their dead, in distinction from the Finns, who buried 
theuL 

The Kelts possessed the art of writing, and are sup- 
posed to have had an alphabet, related to the Greek. 
All the evidence from these sources shows 

. . Arts. 

that though a roving and warlike people, 

the continental Kelts manifested thus early much of 

the ingenuity and sense of beauty and order of their 

descendants. 

The British Kelts, if one may trust the accounts of 
the Latin historians, were in the lowest state of bar- 
barism — scarcely beyond the present condition of the 
South Sea Islanders. 

Of the Keltic religions, little is known. It is pro- 
bable that they worshipped the personification of the 
powers of Nature, and according to Boman authority, 
they believed in a future life and in the removal of the 
soul after death into other bodies or animals. They are 
known to ha^e followed the revolting custom of human 
sacrifice. The whole race seems, even in the earliest 
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times, to have been imder the rule of a powerfdl and 
privileged Hierarchy — ^the Druids. 

The modem Keltic language is divided into two 
great branches : the Ki/mric Bud Gaelic (or (xadhelic), 
Keltic The Kymric embraces the Welsh, the ex- 

language. ^xnG^ Comish, and the Armorican, of Brit- 
tany {Bos Breton), in France. The Gaelic, or. JErse, 
comprises the Irish, the Gaelic of the Scotch High- 
lands, and the dialect of the Isle of Man.* 

The leading characteristics of the Keltic language 
are given as flexihility, elasticity, and analytical dis-^ 
tinctness. Its structure proves a great antiquity to it. 

The Etruscans.* 

Among the Segments of Aryan tribes may pro- 
bably be reckoned the ancient people of the Etruscans, 
or Basena, as they called themselves — Tyrrhenians, as 
they were called by the Greeks. There is reason to 
suppose that they emigrated into Italy through the 
passes of the Tyrolean Alps, where rplics of their lan- 
guage still survive, and first established themselves on 
the north of the Po, until their power was 

Early abodes. i i . ■• . -o- f • 

overthrown by the invading Keltic tnbes. 
Their peculiar abodes were on the western coast of 
Italy, between the Amo and the Tiber, and west of the 
Apennines. Here they founded a State which was one 
of the leading naval powers of antiquity, and which 
reached its height of greatness in the sixth and seventh 
centuries before Christ. Their population, even under 
Roman rule, remained somewhat distinct till the time 
of the Emperors. 

Though the Etruscans are now considered by the 
best ethnologists to belong to the Indo-European family. 
Probably *^® evidence for it is very slight indeed. 

Indo-European, rjijie few words known of their language 
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are mostly fonnd in sepulcliral inscriptions and consist 
ini great part of proper names. These show an element 
of ancient Latin (or Umbrian) ; of ancient Greek, 
and a third mixture not known, which, if it has any 
affinities distinguishable, has them with the Indo- 
European tongues. One theory, accordingly, is that 
the Etruscans are a mixed people ; the basis being some 
portion of that ancient and unknown GrsBCO-ItaKan 
race, the fathers of the Greeks and Romans, and 
the other portions made up of conquering barbarous 
tribes from the north of Italy, probably of the great 
Aryan family. Still another theory is that they are a 
foreign tribe, probably of Aryan descent, who con- 
quered the ancient Latin tribes and assimilated to a 
degree their language. 

The most prominent influence in history of the 
Etruscans was exercised upon the Romans in the di- 
rection of their mythology and superstitions, to which 
this ancient people had so peculiar a tendency as to 
lead one to suspect a Turanian or Finnish element in 
their race, while their remarkable skill in mining may 
remind us of the Ibero- Finnic tribes, who colonized so 
near them, on the islands of the Mediterranean, Their 
custom, too, of employing women as diviners, was 
peculiarly Finnish. The Etruscan civilization was 
essentially practical and useful — even materialistic — 
and no doubt affected the Roman civilization also, in 
this direction. At present the question of their ethno- 
logical position must be considered at best as only 
probably settled. 

Other Primitive Italian Peoples, 

The other primeval races of Italy may be divided 
into two great branches, which are probably older 
in Italy than the Etruscans — the laj^ygians and the 

F 
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Italicans.^ The former, moving probably from tbe 
north, occupied the south-east of Italy, and 
were a barbarous tribe. Their language, 
though different from the other Italian languages, is 
thought to belong to the Pelasgic, or GrsBco-Italian 
fjBunily, while other historical indications make this 
conclusion the more probable. 

The Italicam may be subdivided into two important 
branches : the Latins and the Umbricms ; the latter 
embracing the Yolskians, Marsians, and Samnites. 

Of the "Italican" peoples, there is no doubt of 

their being members of the Aryan family, and closely 

related to the Greek, much more nearly 

Italicans. . / 

connected than, for instance, the Teutonic 
to the Keltic. From these Latin tribes in the centre 
of Italy — ^removed fortunately from the overpowering 
influence of Greek civilization — ^have come forth the 
original influences in law and language and civilization, 
which acting on the more uncultivated Teutonic and 
Keltic tribes, have tended to form the character of all 
the leading nations of Europe, and which will shape 
and direct the advance of mankind for many centuries 
to come. 



CHAPTER IX. 



In attempting to penetrate the early etknological 
relations of Europe, one is at first utterly confased by 
the appearance of the Teutonic tribes. To an ob- 
server, who could have overiooked the Continent dur- 
ing the few centuries immediately preceding the in- 
troduction of Christianity, there would have seemed 
an almost indistinguishable medley of marches and 
emigrations of warlike peoples ; here, a nation slowly 
advancing with women and children and Teutonic 
property, to take possession of forests and ^«"deringg. 
rivers abandoned; there, multitudes of armed men 
ravaging and plundering peaceful territories ; here, 
a people entering the Roman Empire as mercenaries, 
or, in another place, transplanted as agricxdturists and 
tributaries — ^waves on waves of population — currents 
intermingling with currents of peoples, all at first 
flowing from the east, aU composed of half-barbarous 
tribes of a common stock, and aU surging and beating 
against the outworks of the great civilized State of 
antiquity — the Roman Empire. The world has never 
witnessed such a movement of nations as convulsed 
Europe for seven hundred years — beginning at least in 
the second century before Christ. From north to 
south, and from south to north, from east to west, and 
again toward the northwest, are constant migrations of 
German tribes during all these centuries, so that the 

F 2 
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same names appear in the most opposite quarters, and 
every conceivable mingling of race would seem the re- 
sult. Some of these nations nttterly disappear, others 
become partly absorbed into the older and more civil- 
ized Latin populations, and others are blended with 
the Keltic and Slavonic tribes whom they subdue. 

The great family, of whom these various nations are 
tribes, is even then the most powerful race which has 
appeared. The old Roman Empire goes down under 
their shock ; the corrupted civilization of Europe is in 
many quarters trampled under foot ; and the effete and 
worn-out GrsBcian or Italian Aryans, are vivified vrith 
the fresh, vigorous blood of the Teutonic Aryans. From 
this family has come most of the energy and civilization 
of modem Europe, and the Teutonic tribes have formed 
the most powerful element in the leading nations of 
Europe and America. 

What cause originally impelled this movement of 
population from Asia into Europe is hid in obscurity. 

Causes of There are, indeed, certain coincidences in 

migrations, ^gi^^c annals and names, with the migra- 
tions and familiar words of European history, which 
might fix a date and cause of the Teutonic wanderings 
— such as the contests of the Chinese with the fair- 
haired Scyths, the Hahas, who are supposed to be the 
Sakas of the Hindoos, the Saccd of Bactria, the Salca- 
sonnas of Armenia, a name corresponding to the Kketas, 
or Khouti (Gothi), of both Asia and Europe, which is 
thought to have given its origin to the name of the 
supposed cradle of the Teutonic race, Scanzia (Scan- 
dinavia), and their most vigorous tribe, Sakasunas or 
Saxons. But all this, though presenting data for future 
interesting investigation, cannot be regarded as historical 
evidence. 

We may only suppose as probable, that about 1200 
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B.c.,^ some great internal popnlar movement, or some 
cliange in the physical conditions in Asia, Earliest 
pressed the neighbonring tribes upon the P'o^abie date 
Teutonic races, and drove them to the country on the 
north of the Black Sea. From these provinces, three 
great currents are believed to have flowed, in the fourth 
century B.C., into Europe; one up the Dnieper or 
Dniester, to the countries on the Baltic, and to Scan- 
dinavia, another to the Lower Danube, and still another 
up the Danube to the valley of the Rhine. From 
Scandinavia, it is believed by some,^ that in the third 
century B.C., two streams flowed toward the south, one 
of which, mingling with the Kelts, formed the nation 
of 'Belgce^ and the other near 113, forced out the whole 
nation of the Cimbri from Northern Eurgpe, upon the 
Roman Empire. 

This, however, is again only probable theory. History 
begins for the Teutons, with their appearance in Eastern 
Europe, in the third and fourth centuries after 
Christ, though some tribes are mentioned, historical 
even before the Christian Era; the imme- 
diate pressure for their migrations being the encroach- 
ments and attacks of a warlike Finnic (or Tschudic) 
people of Asia, the Huns. 

An ancient division of these tribes can be made into 
the pure Germans, or Saxons^ and the Sueves, who were 
somewhat tinctured with Slavonic blood. The latter 
included fifty-four peoples, as the Goths, Longobards, 
Vandals, Burgundians, Rugians, Herulians, and others. 
They are distinguished, in general, from the other great 
branch of the German family, as being more nomadic 
and warlike, less inclined to agriculture, and with con- 
stitutions of government of a more monarchical nature. 
The Saxons are more democratic, and with less unity of 
n&tiofBl feeling. 
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In general, it may be said, tliat there were fov/r con* 
spicnons and leading nations, or confederations of 
tribes, among them — the Ootlis^ who tended mostly 
to the east of Europe ; the Franks^ who wandered to 
the west ; the Saxons, toward the north ; and the Ale- 
Tnanns, to the south. 

Under the Goths, may be included the GepideB, 
Danes, Swedes, and Herulians ; under the Franks, the 
Chatti ; under the Saxons, the Angles, Jutes, and the 
Frisians ; with the Alemanns, the Suevians. Besides 
these, there were the Vandals, Burgundians, Longo- 
bards, and many other tribes, more or less important. 

Goths. Of these we hear, in very ancient times, as occupy- 
ing the southern port of Sweden. In 375 a.d. they appear 
as West Goths, on the Lower Danube, and pene- 
trate to Thrace ; pressing on, they finally reach 
Gaul, where, in the fifth century, they found the West Gothic 
Kingdom. Bemains of this branch are found in the Crimea, 
even up to the present day. 

As Uast Goths, in the latter part of the fourth century, 
they pass over the Lower Danube to Bulgaria ; forced from 
these provinces they finally (480) reach Italy, where they rule 
for nearly one hundred years, until their kingdom is over- 
thrown by the Byzantine army. Another division have pos- 
session of Eastern and Northern Germany. 

The GepidcBj probably of Gothic origin, appear in Hungary 
about 400, and are conquered by the Longobards in the lattei 
half of the sixth century. The Vandals* are spoken of in 
Hungary as early as 166 a.d., and (406 to 409) in company 
with other peoples, they march through Gaul tc 
Spain, and thence their invasions reach Africa 
(429 A.D.), conquering the Roman armies, and one divisioi 

* The Vandals are supposed by Lathson to be Slavonian, parti] 
from their name, and partly from their localities. He divides then 
into two branches, one living on the Daco-Pannonian frontier, in con 
federation with the Goths ; and the other, on the south -westen 
frontier, were the Sorabians of Saxony and Silesia, the ancestors of th< 
present Sorbs of those countries. ^^ 
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returning, bums Rome (456 a.d.). In 534, they are over- 
powered, and finally disappear. 

Alemanns. These are seen a'bout 214, in Central Germany, 
between the Danube and the Maine, in the land of the Sueves. 
They wage constant wars with the Romans, with 
much success. Their progress is finally checked 
by the advancing Franks (496). The German Swiss and 
Suabians are their descendants. 

Franks. In the third century we hear of this people, or 
confederation of peoples, on the Lower Rhine ; they advance 
slowly through Germany, toward the Rhine. In 
366, they are in Gaul, and have formed severaf 
small kingdoms; in 487, Clodwig has destroyed the last 
vestige of Roman power in what is now France, and over- 
powers the Alemanns, the West Goths, the Thuringians, and 
Burgundians, preparing for the great empire of Charlemagne, 
and the final division of Europe into many of its present 



Saxons. This name first appears in the middle of the 
second century. The Saxons are then neighbours of the 
Frisians, and their territory extends from the Weser, over the 
Elbe to Holstein and Denmark. They were the pirates and 
marine freebooters of those early ages. They conquered 
most of England, in union with the Angles, in 
460, and their relatives, the Norwegian and 
Danish Normans, after plundering and laying waste most of 
the countries of Europe, subdued and settled Normandy (911), 
and furnished the martial population which again (1066) con- 
quered England under William the Conqueror. 

From the sixth century on, they are in uninterrupted 
struggle with the Franks, which only ends with their incor- 
poration into the Frankish monarchy, in 803. From this 
time, the name describes all North Germany. Besides these, 
the Burgundians founded on the Rhone (414) a Burgundian 
kingdom, which was subdued by the Franks (523 to 534). 
Their prominent cities were Geneva, Besan9on, 
Chalons, Vienne (on the Rhone), and Avignon. 

In Upper Italy Ijie Longobards laid the foundation (574) of 
a Lombard State, which was destroyed in 774 by the Franks. 
It included Piedmont, Tuscany, Milan, Genoa, - . . 
and other provinces. 
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Thuringians. This tribe is supposed to be the same as 
the Hemmnduri, mentioned by Tacitus. From the fifth 
century, they occupy the lands on the left bank of the Danube, 
northward of the Alemanns and Suabians, as far as the Elbe 
and the Harz, which separates them from the 
Saxons. In the sixth century they lost great 
districts on the east, through the attacks of the Slavonians, 
at the same time that they were exposed to the assaults of the 
Franks, by whom they were finally subjected. After this 
period, their name disappears as one of the leading German 
nations. . 

The Bavcmans (Baiovarii) are first mentioned in the early 

part of the sixth century. They held, then, the eastern part 

of tliat great South German territory known as Suevia. Their 

country stretched over the Bhsetian plain to the Alps, and 

northward to the Danube, between the Sueves on the west, 

and the sources of the Drave and tlie Enns on 
Bavarians. 

the east. They were probably made up of small 

Suevic tribes, and were especially related to the Thuringians, 
Alemanns, and Longobards. Various other German tribes, 
witliout doubt, imited themselves to the Bavarian confedera- 
tion. They became subject to the Frankish monarchy under 
Charlemagne. 

To sum up these brief sketches of the early Teutonic races, 
it may be said that the following was their position in Ger- 
many in the third century. In the north, from the Rhine to 
the Elbe, and even reaching to Schleswig, was the Saxon con- 
_, , , federation. West of this, all the tribes related to 

Teutonic 

races in third the Franks had settled, and pushed further 
century. westward, they had occupied Northern Gaul. 
The Alemanns held the south-west of Germany — the districts 
on the Upper Rhine. To the north of them were the Bur- 
gundians, to the east the Suabians. All the east of Germany 
was held by the many tribes who ranked under the GotJis, 

The first of the Teutonic tribes in antiquity was 
undoubtedly the Gothic people. All the various branches 
were proud of their descent from, or alliance with, this 
nation; and even yet, in Spain, the mingling of the 
"blue blood" — ^the Gothic — ^is considered a mark of 
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nobility. Their power was greatly weakened by the 
overwlieliniiiff attacks of tbe Huns, and from 
tneir position in the Roman Empire, they 
received much more of the weakening and corrupting 
influences of the more civilized races, so that they 
finally utterly disappeared as a distinct nation. 

The Tandals are supposed* to have received much 
mixture of Slavonic blood. In Africa they accepted 
the old Semitic civilization and perished under its in- 
fluences. The Longohards^ originally from Jutland, who 
were nearer the source of the race, preserved their 
purity of blood much longer than the other tribes. In 
the Middle Rhine and on the Upper Danube, they were 
thought to have been much mingled with Kelts. 

The Burgundicms preserved their original stock even 
longer than the Longobards, though finally takiog into 
themselves many Keltic and Slavonic elements. The 
Franks — ^the purest in Teutonic blood of nearly all the 
tribes — survived most of them, and for a long time, 
miling over kindred tribes, escaped the enervating 
influences of the corrupt Latin races. Of all the 
Teutonic peoples, the one which was least exposed to 
the efiects of Roman civilization, and which did least to 
regenerate the world by its infusion of new blood, were 
the fierce and warlike Saxons, Living at the extreme 
north of Europe, their attacks were not much 
directed against the Roman Empire, but fell 
more upon the east of Germany or the British Isles; 
they experienced in consequence Httle of the influence 
which a semi-barbarous people feel in contact with a 
highly civilized. The Saxons preserve the pure Teutonic 
force, and finally develope a race which, of all others, 
has most deeply impressed modem civilization. 

In the middle of the third century the Teutonic 
element first enters into public afiairs in the Roman 
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Empire ; in 476 tlie Western Empire is overthrown by 
this power ; and in 800 a new Teutonic empire under 
a Frank King (Charlemagne) is erected, which extended 
over most of Spain, Germany, France, and Italy. 

In regard to the geographical position of the Teutonic 
tribes, it may be said, in general, that the fierce assaults 
GejrrapUcai ^^ *^® Huns in Eastern Europe crushed 
position. many of these in that quarter, and tended 
to mass the others in the west and northwest of 
Europe, leaving the east to Slavonic and Finnic 
populations — a condition which has endured to the 
present day. 

After the destruction of the Roman Empire (476), 
the Teutonic tribes were distributed somewhat as fol- 
lows : In Ulyria and Italy were a mixture of Herulians, 
Rugians, and afterward of East Goths; in Spain 
remains of Sueves and Vandals, and West Goths in 
Teutons in the *^® north ; in Southern France West Goths, 
fifth century. ^ Eastem France Burgundians and Ale- 
manns ; and in the north, in Belgium and on the Lower 
Rhine, Franks. In Holland were the Frisians; in 
Westphalia the Saxons ; and south of these the Thu- 
ringians. On the left bank of the Danube, near Vienna, 
the Longobards; in Bohemia and Suabia, the Sueves 
and the Bavarians, and Markomanns ; in Hungary and 
Moldavia, the GepidsB. 

The Teutons had thus lost aU the provinces to the 
east of the Elbe, which were occupied by Slavonians. 

Many of the Teutonic nations were in no way affected 
by that great event — the overthrow of the Roman Em- 
pire. But the East and West Goths were delivered up 
through it to the influences of a corrupt civilization, 
and the Franks finally felt its efiect in the merging of 
their German population into the Keltic and Latin 
elements, which were in contact with them, till in the 
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tenth century a new people, the French, were the 
result. 

At the time of Charlemagne, the ethnic relations of 
Europe were somewhat as follows:*^ In South Italy 
there were ereat minglings and crossinffs of 

o . /. « . i European races 

races — oemites from Saracenic conquests, inCharie- 
ancient tribes of Aryan, or possibly, Tura- 
nian origin, and Grreek or ancient GrrsBCO-Italian remains. 
In North Italy the Teutonic Lombards were prepon- 
derant, and not yet much assimilated to the Roman 
and Keltic populations. In Spain the south and centre 
were under the Semitic conquests of the Arabs, while 
in the northwest were descendants of Sueves and Visi- 
goths, with minglings of the Iberian race. In the 
south of France were ancient deposits of Keltic and 
Roman population with Gothic mixtures. From Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, the West- Goths had mostly dis- 
appeared while the Roman influences were very strong, 
with some Semitic remains from the Saracenic invasions. 
In the east of France, the Franks are the leading race 
over a Burgundian population. In Burgundy, West 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont are many traces of 
the Keltic and Slavonic races. In central France, the 
Franks predominate over a Gallo-Roman population, 
and Brittany shows a decidedly Keltic population. 

From the Seine to the Rhine, and on the other side 
to the Maine and the Danube, the Teutons or Germans 
are the leading race, though mingled much with Keltic 
and Slavonic races. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and the northern 
coasts of Europe, are covered with unmixed Teutonic 
peoples. Even Russia soon received from this powerful 
race her ruling family, who, in 862, laid the foundation 
of the Russian Empire, and held possession of the 
• De Gbbineau. 
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Govemment for more than 7Q0 years. England, with 
a Keltic population, had received continual mixtnres 
of German blood, nntil, at length, the Teutons in the 
Saxon conquest, and again in that of the Northmen, 
held undisputed rule, and infused the masses of the 
people with their vigorous blood. 

The description of the German races, from the classi- 
cal historians, and in their own Sagas, gives us a con- 
sistent impression of their characteristics, both physical 
and moral. 

They are pictured as a tall, powerful race, with 
light hair, and blue eyes, and clear blonde complexion. 

Teutonic Their hands and feet were small. The espe- 

traits. ^^i inarij^ of high rank was the brightness 
of the eye, and long hair was considered a beauty. 

They were a race remarkable for personal dignity, 
which became easily corrupted into excessive pride, and 
for a boundless spirit of individual enterprise. With 
these traits, they united a simplicity and trustfulness, 
which were observed by strangers. They were noto- 
riously reckless of their own lives, and cruel to enemies ; 
fond of adventure, especially on the sea; preferring 
whatever involved peril and hardship; greedy for 
booty, and given to the pleasures of the table and 
gaming. In regard to sexual virtue, and the respect 
paid to woman, they stand forth far above all other 
races of the past. It is an evidence of Teutonic virtue 
in this direction, that the ancient Teutonic dialects 

Purity of havc no word to express the idea of prosit' 

morals. ^^^^ — Slavic and Keltic words being applied 
for this purpose. To the old German influence, even 
before the introduction of Christianity, and still more 
to that influence refined by it — woman, in all modem 
society, owes something of her high position. 

The Teutonic character was arbitrary, and therefore 
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delighted in slavery and difference of classes, but it 
always supported self-government in the ruling race. 
In distinction from the Kelt's love for cities, the Teuton 
preferred the life on " farms ; " each landholder calling 
his farm his "court," and even carrying his indepen- 
dence so far as often to fortify his property ; yet with 
all this, he is seldom found with any very deep attach- 
ment for his native soil, changing it readily where 
ambition or profit would tempt. 

The old German nature was not pre-eminently reli- 
gious, though not deficient in reverence. It shows 
much fire of imagination in its semi-barbarous days, 
yet even then, its predominant mental tendency was 
either toward the subtleties of law and government, 
or to a mythology which seems more scientific than 
religious. The Teutonic mind, however, was always 
peculiarly moral in its directions. 

The Teuton's respect for woman, their morality, and 
their belief in one God, as well as their associated self- 
governments, prepared them for the recep- influence on 
tion of Christianity, and gave them great *^® ^®'^^ 
power in spreading its truths. 

Language, 

Max Miiller's division is probablythe most scientific, 
into; (1.) The Low-Oerman^ including Gothic, Old 
Saxon, Saxon, Friesic, Dutch, Flemish, and 
Platt-Deutsch. (2.) The m^h^German, in- ^^""^^ 
eluding Old High- German, from the seventh to the 
twelfth century. Middle High- German, from the twelfth 
century to Luther, and the New High- German, the 
present literary language of Germany. (3.) The Scan- 
dinavian, represented by the Old Norse and its three 
dialects, Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish, and em- 
bracing two branches, the East and West Scandinavian. 



CHAPTER X. 

III. THE EARLY SLAVONIANS.' 

It cannot certainly be decided whether this important 
family settled in its European possessions before or 
after the migration of the Teutonic nations from Asia. 
The most probable conclusion is, that, pressed by the 
Turkish hordes who were devastating Asia, the Slavo- 
nians moved on toward the west, in the track of the 
Teutons, and settled on the lands which these had 
abandoned. They seem seldom to have been a conquer- 
ing and purely military race; and their possessions 
were mostly gained by them as colonists and tillers of 
rpjjgjj. the ground. The great peculiarity of their 

tenacity. early history is the tenacity with which 
they retained both their national character and their 
own habitations under wave affcer wave of successive 
conquests. 

They had the misfortune to be settled near the out- 
works of European civilization, where the first attacks of 
the fiery and cruel Asiatic tribes always fell. Forced 
on the west upon the rear tribes of the advancing 
Teutons, and in continual struggle with them, on the 
east they were submerged hy the in'eHi&tible onsets of 
Hima, Avai^^, BnlgarSj GhastiiTB, and Tnrka, mid yet 
they seem nevei' ti^ !.■ :-'■ rmuui ted as were certain 
Teutomc til]M^|||^i|M^nLt^'^ :]^:nTi after the storm 
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cases, as witli the Teutonic Bossi and the Bulgarians, 
they denationalize their conquerors and merge them 
into the Slavonic family. The origin of the Slavonians, 
even within the historic period, is unknown. 

The connection of the early Slaves with the tribes 
of ancient Sarmatia, is not sufficiently certain for his- 
toric statement, yet admitting of mnch probable con- 
jecture. 

Ancient writers divide the Slavonians, or Wendes, 
into two great classes, which correspond with modern 
divisions — ^the Antes and the Sclavens,^^ or Ancient 
the East Russians and the West Russians, division. 
The Sclavens lived between the Danube and the Dnies- 
ter, and extended northward to the Vistula ; the Antes 
inhabited the vast countries east of the Dniester. The 
European home of the whole family is undoubtedly the 
country on the Upper Volga, and around the Valdai 
mountains. 

It is believed that for four centuries before Christ, 
and for two hundred years after, the movements of the 
Slavonians were mostly toward the north and east ; the 
vast steppes of Eastern Europe being especially attrac- 
tive to their agricultural habits. From the third 
century to the seventh, the overcrowded population in 
the eastern provinces, and the constant attacks of the 
Asiatic nomad tribes, pressed them toward the south 
and west. 

The destruction of the Huns (about 469), and the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire (4i76)j undoubtedly 
first laid open Western Europe to them. 

In the sixth century we 'have some of the first his- 
torical accounts of their tribes. The Longobards have 
abandoned Pannonia, or Hungary, and the 

First 

Avars, a Turkish tribe, have taken posses- historical 
sion of this fertile country, and assigned 
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lands to their allies, the Slavonic tribes. The Antes 
are spoken of as ravaging Thrace in 546. The Sclavens 
have occupied the country beyond the Danube, and 
their military expeditions, or their migrations, cover 
Illyria, Thrace, and Dalmatia, and reach even to the 
walls of Constantinople (552). After the 

Sclavens. . . ii. 

invasion of the Avars, they begin to make 
settlements in these countries. In the sixth and seventh 
centuries great internal revolutions occur among the 
Slavonic peoples, and the Wendes spread from the 
Dniester and the Danube, to the shores of the German 
Ocean and the banks of the Elbe, occupying the dis- 
tricts which the Burgundians, Herulians, Suevians, and 
other Teutonic tribes had abandoned. 

Of the Eastern Slaves, some are designated as allies 
of the Romans in Bulgaria, in 594. Servia and Dal- 
matia are gained by the Servians and Croats of this 
branch in the first part of the seventh century, and 
Ulyrian Slaves of this division are spoken of in the 
seventh century, and heavy masses of Eastern Slaves 
have settled on the south-eastern declivity of the Alps, 
toward the Adriatic, in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
The Russians, or Muscovites, belong to this branch of 
the Slavonic family, though their name is derived from 
a Scandinavian tribe — Rossi — who gave them their 
governing family for some centuries. 

The Western Slaves are heard of as invading Greece 

in 582, which, together with the neighbouring districts 

of Thessaly, Epirus, and Asia Minor, they 

plundeT-ed and occupied for several centuries, 

until, in the eighth centuaur, Gi*©ecB seemed about to 

become 

111 Germany, on the Elbe, in 623 \ 
Tchechs, they famish the popu- 
! Ims endured to the present day ; 
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they colonize and build cities on the Northern Sea, 
between the Vistula and the Elbe. From them come 
the Dabnatians, the Franldc Slaves, the Slaves between 
the Elbe and the Oder, the Saxon Slavonic population, 
the Poles, or Laechs, the Pomeranians, and the Slovaks 
of Hnngaiy. 

The divisions of the language at the present day, 
correspond to these ancient divisions of the people. 
The JEastern^ (or South-Eastem) comprises Divisions of 
the Russian, the Bulgarian, and the Uly- <*^®<^*«- 
lian; the latter including the Servian, Croatian, and 
Slovenian. The Western includes the Polish, the Bo- 
hemian, the Wendian and the Polabian. Of these, we 
shall speak more particularly in treating of the modem 
Slavonians. 

The ancient Slavonic tribes do not equal the Teutons 
in the spirit of bold adventure, nor are they as con- 
spicuous for purity of morals. They show, however, even 
greater tenaciiy of character and a toughness of nature, 
which causes them to survive aU the conquests of which 
they were the victims. Their instinct of race, or of 
nationaliiy, was as strong in the earliest times as it is 
now. In the peaceful arts, they were undoubtedly in 
advance of the Teutons, and there is reason to believe 
that the word plough, as well as the knowledge of some 
portions of agriculture, came to the Germans from the 
Slavonians. From the fifth to the ninth centuries, 
while the Teutons held Western Germany, and the 
Slaves Eastern, it was observed that the latter country 
was by far the more peaceful and prosperous. ^ peaceful 
The Slavonians showed no lack of courage ™**- 
and patient endurance, when called on to fight, or to 
suffer for their rights, but their inclinations were always 
toward commerce and agriculture. It is their high 
honour,^ that, in an age of servitude, they possessed no 
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slaves, and developed, even in that early time, an in- 
structive example of commrmal self-government. 

They were always a populous family, and apparently 
in ancient times more remarkable for the general well- 
being of the people, than for any conspicuous indivi- 
duals. The Slavonic family showed in antiquiiy the 
rare faculty of submission, without the tendency to 
degeneracy or slavishness. Their religion, with many 
superstitions and poetic pagan accompani- 
ments, which only several centuries of 
Christianity could eradicate, contained a pure mono- 
theism. 

In general, the Slavonic family of ancient times, may 
be characterized as one of the most tough and enduring 
races that ever appeared ; with qualities, whose vigour 
and solid worth only the slow progress of many ages 
could fairly develop. 

The LUhuanicms. 

On the eastern coast of the Baltic, from the Vistula 
to the Memel, and reaching south as far as the Bug and 
the Narew, a branch of the Slavonic race lived from the 
most ancient times, whose language still interests the 
scholar from its remarkable approach to the Sanskrit — 
the ancient Lithuanians. 

They are described by classical historians even as 
early as the fourth century before Christ, as a peaceful 

Aestuiand agricultural race, with dijBTerent habits from 

VenedL thosc of the Sarmatians, who adjoined them, 
as trafficking much in amber, collected on their coasts. 
They were divided into the Aestui and the VenedL 
Schaffarik supposes that the attacks of the Gothic 
nations separated the two tribes, and that the Venedi 
retreated to Russia, while the Aestuans remained as 
serfs, or subjects, to the Teutonic conquerors. They 
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were subdued again by Ermanrich (332 to 350 a.d.). 
"No tribe in Europe showed sueL. desperate opposition 
to the approaches of Christianity, as did the ancient 
Lithuanians and Prussians. This may have been in 
part owing to a remarkable system of hier- Resistance to 
archy, established among them by their own Christianity, 
priests. They were only finally conquered by the Teu- 
tonic Knights, in the thirteenth century. 

There were three distinct branches of this family: 
the West Aestuans, or the ancient Prussians ; the East 
Aestuans, near Memel, or the Lithuanians; and the 
Lettic tribes, the inhabitants of Kurland and Li- 
vonia. 

The language of all these branches was formerly 
supposed to be a distinct and original tongue — that of 
another race in the Aryan family, who had survived 
between the Finns and Slavonians on one 

Language. 

side, and the Teutons on the other. It is 
now, however, classed as a sister tongue with the 
Slavonic, under the same family, distinguished by 
some as the Windic. Of its three divisions, the 
Lithuanian, the Old Prussian, and the Lettish — only 
the first and last have survived. The Lithuanian has 
transmitted but little literature ; yet is deeply interest- 
ing to the student of language, from having preserved 
the most primitive features of the original Aryan 
tongue.* 



G 2 



CHAPTER XI. 

TURANIAN EACES IN EUROPE.^ 

The last of tlie waves of the Lido-European emigration 
is supposed to have been the movement of the Alans — a 
tribe, probably, of Medo-Persian origin, yet 
resembling, in many respects, the Finnish 
and Turkish nations that followed it, and which, finally, 
utteriy disappeared. From the third century to the 
ninth, a new movement of peoples began — stirred up, 
probably, by wars and struggles as far away as on the 
borders of China — a rapid inroad of nomad tribes, 
carrying desolation and terror over Asia and Europe, 
destroying kingdoms, overthrowing the most valiant 
Aryan nations, bearing the wild Asiatic horseman as 
far within the limits of civilization as the territory of 
France, yet leaving scarce any permanent fruits behind, 
except works of destruction, and founding but one per- 
manent Government — the Hungarian. 

The cradle of these races seemed to be the cold 

region between the Volga and the Obi, on both sides 

of the Ural, and even as far away as in the midst of 

the Altai Mountains. The Finnish, or the mingled 

Finno- Turkic tribes settled after the third century on 

the plains of Southern Russia, between the Volga and 

the Lower Danube. In the ninth century the more 

undoubted Turkic races inundated all the 

invasions of plains uorth of the Caspian and the Black 

^^^' Sea, while other tribes of the same family 
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passed south of the Caspian and the Caucasus, invaded 
Persia and the valley of the Euphrates, and Asia Minor, 
undermined the Byzantine Empire, and finally erected 
the powerful Empire of the Ottoman Turks. The 
first of these invaders, so terrible to Europe, were the 
HuQS and the last of the Finnish tribes — the Klha- 
zars; the last of the early Turkic tribes — the Cuma- 
nians. 

We shaU treat of them but briefly, as they do not 
bear with importance on the course of history. 

\ 

THE HUNS. 

It is still a matter of dispute to what branch of 
the Turanian family the Huns belonged — uncertain 
whether they were Mongol, Turkic, or ^'^^ 
Finnish, though the best authorities incline to the belief 
that they were Turkic. 

The description of them — ^no doubt exaggerated by 
the imagination of the Teutonic tribes whom they 
conquered — ^is as of the most hideous and cruel nomadic 
tribe — desolating and plundering aU the countries over 
which they pass. The allusions to them in early 
Asiatic annals are not sufficiently authentic for history. 
It seems probable that they leffc their steppes near the 
Ural Mountains, somewhere near 350 a.d. ; in 375, they 
had passed the Volga and Don, and were attacking the 
Gothic tribes. The kingdom of the East- Goths was 
destroyed in a single battle ; the Alans were overthrown, 
and the Teutonic tribes, even as they had been driven 
firom the regions of the Black Sea, are Hunnic 
again forced from the country of the Lower ^^v^sions. 
Danube, into the interior provinces of Europe. The 
Huns held possession of the immense country from the 
Theiss far into the wilds of Siberia. 
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The reign of Attila, their terrible chief, lasted from 
433 A.D. to 453, and extended over Pamionia and 
Dacia, as far vest as the eastern frontier of Bohemia, 
inelnding certain provinces south of the Danube:^ his 
expeditions reaching even to France. His kingdom 
dissolved at his death, ahnost as soon as it had risen, 
under the attacks of the Teutonic tribes, whom he had 
subjected ; and affcer the middle of the sixth century no 
mention is any more made of the Huns as a distinct 
nation. 
W Another Turanian tribe are the Khazars, probably 
Finnic,^ though with Turkic mixtures. They appear in 
Europe between the seventh and tenth century, and rule 
over the country between the Caspian and the Dnieper. 
They are followed by the Pechene^s, a Turkic tribe, 
who occupy Bessarabia, Cherson, and part of 

Turkic tribes. ^'^ . 

Taurida, in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The Komanes (or Ciimani), another Turkic tribe of 
Europe, gained a foothold in Hungary in the eleventh 
century, and have transmitted descendants. 

The Avars. The first historical notice of this nation, 
which, for two centuries, desolated Eastern Europe, is 
in the middle of the fifth century. They are probably 
also a Turkic nomad tribe. In 558 A.D., they come in 
contact with the Alans, in the districts near the 
Caucasus. In 560, they appear on the Danube. Slavia, 
Eastern Germany, and Bavaria, Saxony, and Lausitz 
were overrun and plundered by them. They finally 
occupied Hungary, and founded an empire which lasted 
till 803. Their conquering expeditions extended over 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Thuringia, and parts of Graul, and 
their rule reached from the Volga to the Elbe. Their 
power was broken by the Frankic nations and the 
Slavonians of Bohemia, and they were at length 
overthrown and destroyed by Charlemagne (803 A.D.). 
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On the ruins of the Empire of the Avars was 
founded the great Bulgarian Empire. The Bulgarians 
were a Finnic tribe, from the Ural Moun- 

Bulgarians. 

tains, who had invaded the country near the 
Don, the Dniester, and Pruth, and were subdued by the 
Avars. They recovered their independence (634 to 641), 
and after the overthrow of the Avars by Charlemagne, 
established an empire which extended from the Theiss 
to the frontiers of Greece, and lasted till the beginning 
of the tenth century. The Bulgarians became eventu- 
ally absorbed by the Slavonic tribes whom they had 
conquered, even adopting the Slavonic language. They 
were all brought under Turkish sway in 1392. 

The Magyars, This is the only Turanian tribe, 
except the Ottoman Turks, which has retained a foot- 
hold in Europe as a nation. It is a Finnish people, 
probably originating from the regions near the Ural 
Mountains, and is called TTgri or Simgri by ancient 
historians. In the ninth century, they are heard of as a 
fierce nomad race, in alliance with the [Khazars, on the 
wide plains between the Dnieper and the mouth of the 
Danube. They enter Hungary through Transylvania, 
in 889^; and after plundering and overrunning Europe 
for at least a century, threatening Constan- invasions of 
tinople, and invading France, Germany and '^^^^^ 
Italy, they settle down in the country which has taken 
their name. Their sense of nationaHty was so strong, 
that various tribes who were probably remaining on 
the soil of Hungary, of Turkish origin — Cumanians, 
Pechenegs, and Bulgers — ^were absorbed into their 
race, and only the Slavic tribes could resist their in- 
fluence. Their force and vigour are shown in the proud 
sense of their nationality, and the self-governing insti- 
tutions which they have preserved for a thousand years. 
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under every variety of disaster and snccess. 

Their yigour. 

The Finns of Sweden are their only near 
relatives in Europe, and the Turks of Europe form 
another branch of the same family. 

It remains to be seen, whether the Tnranian family is 
to be entirely expelled from the Continent of Europe, 
or whether here is a branch which shall equal the glories 
of the Asiatic Turanians. 



PAET THIED. 



LEADING RACES OF ASIA IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 



CHAPTER XIL 



Since the ancient Semitic Empire of the Assyrians, 
nnder the Aryan Empires of the Persians, and of 
Alexander, and under the rule of the Aryan Romans 
and Byzantines, the Semites had been mostly subject or 
inferior tribes. 

With the tenacity peculiar to the race, they had 
stiU retained, under all the conquests, their national 
characteristics, and after centuries of submission and 
quiet, they rose again at the call of religious fanati- 
cism, with the same fire and passion which they had 
shown as Jews, under the Maccabees or against Titus. 
The foundations for their remarkable conquests were 
laid by the constant emigration of Arab tribes to 
Persia and various countries of Asia, whose popula- 
tion became thus gradually much mingled with Semitic 
elements. 

In 622, Mohammed proclaimed the Semitic doctrine 
of the unity of God and the peculiar tenets Semitic 
of the Islam faith. Within twenty years ^v^^^s- 
vast countries of Europe and Asia were overrun and 
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conquered by his fiery disciples. Syria was subdued 
from 632 to 638 ; Persia from 632 to 640 ; Egypt in 
638 ; Cyprus and Rhodes in 649. 

Within a century,'the Semitic Moslems had conquered 
Asia from Mt. Taurus to the Himalaya and the Indus, 
Con u t ^^^ from the Indian Ocean to Mt. Caucasus 
and the laxertes on the north; they held 
the north of Africa, and after defeating the Teutonic 
Goths in Spain, took possession of most of that country. 
They had even invaded France, and seemed about over- 
running all Europe, when they were defeated at Tours, 
in 732, by Charles the Hammer. 

Certain tribes of them in the ninth century ravaged 
North Italy, and held possession of passes in the Alps. 

At the time of the division of the empire, by the for- 
mation of the Emirate of Cordova (756), the Arabian 
rule extended from the coasts of Spain to the country 
Arabian beyond the Indus, and from middle Africa 
™^^®* and the Indian Ocean to Mount Caucasus, 
the Caspian, the deserts beyond the laxartes and the 
borders of China — an empire greater than that of 
Alexander. It reached its height of civilization, power, 
and commerce, under Haroun-al-Raschid (786 to 809). 

Since this brilliant period of conquest, the Semitic 
family of nations has never again attained to a leading 
place among the races of men. 

Even as in the ancient days of Semitic glory in 
Assyria, this race again distinguished itself in the exact 
sciences and in architecture. Geometry, astronomy, 
Semitic art anatomy, and chemistry, aU witnessed a 
and science, revival Under the new Arabian civilization ; 
and the Moorish architecture, a product of the sensuous 
Semitic mind, under the more graceful influences of 
Byzantine taste, covered Spain with its gorgeous and 
fantastic structures. 
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Many nations felt a new infasion of life from the 
Arabian energy, and the Aryan Persia, after frightfdl 
disasters, received from the Semites an impulse to a 
fresh career in intellectual activiiy. 

During this modem period of civilization the Semitic 
mind showed, as of old, the lack of tempered imagina- 
tion, and produced in all this time no orator or dra- 
matist. Even its lyrics, without the grand ideas of the 
Jewish faith, became tame and spiritless, or mere plays 
of luxuriant fancy. 

n. THE TURANIANS.^ 

Of the five prominent branches of the Turanian 
family — the Ttmgtmc, MongoUc^ Turkic, Samoiedic, and 
Finnic, we find only the Turks and the Mongols among 
the leading races of Asia in the Middle Ages. The 
name Tartar or Tatar, which issome times rp^^^g ^^^ 
applied erroneously to Turkic tribes, and ^^^eois. 
which is also used by German scholars somewhat as 
Turanian is used in this treatise, we shall limit solely to ' 
Mongolic tribes. 

If we consider Eastern Asia geographically, we shall 
find that the desert of Gobi was the separating country 
of the different races of Turanian origin. On the north 
and east, were the Mongol or Tatar tribes, as well as the 
Tungusian ; on the southwest the Tibetians of the 
Bhotiya class, and on the north and northwest, from Lake 
Baikal to the sources of the Irtish on the whole north- 
western declivity of the great plateau, the Turks. 

The Turks can now, from evidence of language and 
tradition, be distinctly traced to a tribe origin of 
living on the northern borders of China, '^^^^ 
near the northern bend of the Hoang-ho, mentioned in • 
the Chinese annals — ^the H.iung-nu, 
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This tribe was known as early as the middle of the 
third century before Christ. There were two impoi^nt 
migrations from them — one in the first or second cen- 
tury after Christ, caused by one portion of the nation, 
which had been subdued by the Chinese, attacking the 
other part and forcing them toward the west ; and the 
second, in the beginning of the third century, of the 
remaining portion of the tribe forced out themselves by 
the attacks of Mongolic and Tungusic hordes. Th& 
second great home of the Turkish tribes was thus near 
the sources of the Irtish. 

One tribe of this family, called by the Chinese, 
TuTciu, succeeded in founding a State in the sixth cen- 
tury, between the Altai Mountains and the Caspian Sea, 
Turkish which was finally destroyed by another 
tribes. Turkic tribe. In 568 Turks were settled 
even as far west as the Volga, and the Sea of Azof. 

Still another tribe, the Oighours^ descended from 
their mountains and gained possessions in Chinese 
Turkestan, and at length founded a kingdom. • From 
their descendants come the West Turks. A related 
tribe, the Seljuks, first obtained a foothold in Eastern 
Turkestan ; then they are found on the northern banks 
of the laxartes, then on the plains of Bokhara, and they 
appear at length on the vast pastures of Khorasin. 
There they master anqther Turkic tribe, the Ghazneoides 
(1034 to 1037), and push their incursions into aU 
Iran, Armenia, Georgia, and even to the Euphrates. 
The chief of this tribe soon obtained supreme power in 
Persia. In the eleventh century there were five branches 
of Seljuks, one of which held the sovereignty of Ico- 
nium. In 1067 they had passed the Euphrates, and 
before the end of the eleventh century nearly aU Asia 
Minor was in possession of the Turks. 

The Osmanlis, who are the ruling portion of the 
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modem Turks, and the tribe best known to liistoiy, left 
their homes in East Persia, forced out by the attacks 
of the Mongols in 1224 A.D., and entered 

° Osmanlia. 

the territory of the Seljnks in Asia Minor. 
Their chief, Ertoghml, received as reward for warlike 
services, done for the Seljuk Sultan of Iconium, a 
part of Phrygia. The tribe became finally indepen- 
dent, and their chief, Othman, from whom the nation 
has received its name, attained to the sovereigniy of 
Iconium. In 1327, his descendant, Soliman, became 
master of the Dardanelles; in 1362, Murad I. took 
Adrianople, and defeated the Bulgarians and their allies 
in a great battle (1389). Bayazeth, his successor, over- 
ran Thessaly, the Peloponnesus, and Bosnia, Turkish 
defeating the Emperor of Germany, and conquests. 
would, without doubt, have erected a Turkish Empire 
equal to the more modem one, with Constantinople for 
its capital, but for a new attack of its old enemies, the 
Mongols. These fierce hordes, under Tschingis-khan, 
were sweeping irresistibly over Asia. Even the higher 
discipline, and the more complete armament of the 
Othman or Osman Turks, could not withstand the 
fiery assaults of the nomad Tatars, and in the battle of 
Angora (1402), the Turkish Empire was Mongol 
overtumed. The Mongol Empire did not co^^^iests. 
long endure, and within twenty years, the Turks had 
regained their power. In 1453, Constantinople itself 
was taken by Mohammed II., and became henceforth 
the capital of the Turkish Empire. 

The Turkish blood, wherever it became intermingled 
with the worn-out Greek population, was no doubt 
of much present benefit, and gave a new vigour to 
Western Asia. The weakness of the original Greek 
population in Asia Minor is measured by one geogra- 
phical writer (De St. Martin), by the feeble life pre- 
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served in the ancient names of mountains, rivers, and 
localities. Througli other European countries, the 
earlier races, if possessed of any power of imagination 
or feeling, have retaiQed their own geographical names 
under foreign conquerors ; in Western Asia, to a vast 
extent, these have entirely disappeared. 

The Turkish physical type in those countries became 
soon much mingled, and the promiuent result has been 
the cross between the Turk and the Greek, or Cir- 
cassian. 

Of the Turkish language, it has been remarked by an 

eminent scholar, " We might imagine it to be the result 

of the deliberations of some distinguished 

LangoEge. , , , 

society of learned men." The ingenuity and 
transparency and perfect regularity of the structure, 
are much commented on by scholars. In a work of 
this design we cannot go into detail on this subject, and 
we win merely illustrate the nature of the language by 
quoting Max Miiller's description of the formation of 
new roots in the Turkish verb. (Lang, at Seat of 
War, p. 111.) 

Sev-meh, for instance, as a simple root, means to love. By 
adding tw, we obtain a reflexive verb, sev-in-mek, which 
means, to love one's self, or rather, to rejoice, to be happy. 
This may now be conjugated through all moods and tenses, 
seV'iUy being in every respect equal to a new root. By adding 
ish we form a reciprocal verb, sev-ish-mek, to love one 
another. 

To each of these three forms a causative sense may be 
imparted by the addition of the syllable dir. Thus, 

1. Sev-mehj to love, becomes iv., Sev-dir-meh, to cause to 
love. 

2. Sev-in-mehy to rejoice, becomes v., Sev-in-der-meJe, to 
cause to rejoice. 

3. Sev-ish-meh, to love one another, becomes vi, Sev-ish-der- 
meJc, to cause ourselves to love one another. 
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Each of these six forms may again be turned into a passive 
by the addition of iL Thus, 

1. 8ev-mek, to love, becomes vii., Sev-il-meh, to be loved. 

2. SeV'in-meh, to rejoice, becomes viii., Sev-in-il-meh, to be 
rejoiced at. 

3. Sev-ish-meh, to love one another, becomes ix., Sev-ish-il- 
meh, not translatable. 

4. Sev-dir-meky to cause one to love, becomes x., Sev-dir-il- 
meh, to be brought to love. 

5. SeV'in-der-mekf to cause to rejoice, becomes xi., Sev-in- 
dir-U-mekj to be made to rejoice. 

6. Sev-ish-dir-mek, to cause to love one another, becomes 
xii., Sev-ish-dir-il-meky to be brought to love one another. 

This, however, is by no means the whole verbal contingent 
at the command of a Turkish grammarian. Every one of 
these twelve secondary or tertiary roots may again be turned 
into a negative, by the mere addition of me. Thus, sev-mek, 
to love, becomes sev-me-mek, not to love. And if it is neces- 
sary to express the impossibility of loving, the Turk has a 
lesser root at hand, to convey even that idea. Thus, while 
sev-me-mek denies only the fact of loving, sev-eme-mek denies 
its possibility, and means, not to be able to love. By the 
addition of these two modificatory syllables, the number of 
derivative roots is at once raised to thirty-six. Thus, 

1. Sev-mek, to love, becomes xiii., Sev-me-mek, not to love. 

2. JSev-in-meky to rejoice, becomes xiv., Sev-in-me-mek, not 
to rejoice. 

3. Sev-ish-mekj to love one another, becomes xv., Sev-ish-me- 
meky not to love one another. 

4. Sev-dir-mekj to cause to love, becomes xvi., Sev-dir-me- 
meky not to cause to love. 

5. Sev-in-der-mek, to cause to rejoice, becomes xvii., JSev-in- 
der-me-meky not to cause one to rejoice. 

6. Sev-ish-dir-meky to cause ourselves to love one another, 
becomes xviii,, Sev-ish-dir-me-meky not to cause ourselves to 
love another. 

7. Sev-il-meky to be loved, becomes xix., Sev-il-me-meky not 
to be loved ; and so on to twenty-four forms. 

Some of these forms are, of course, of rare occurrence, 
and with many verbs these derivative roots, though possible 
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grammatically, would be logically impossible. Even a verb 
like " to love," perhaps the most pliant of all, resists some 
of the modifications to which a Turkish grammarian is fain 
to subject it. It is clear, however, that wherever a negation 
can be formed, the idea of impossibility also can be super- 
added, so that by substituting erne for me^ we should raise the 
number of derivative roots to thirty-six. The very last of 
these, xxxvi., Sev-tsh-dir-il-efne-mekf would be perfectly intel- 
ligible, and might be used, for instance, if, in speaking of the 
Sultan and the Czar, we wished to say, that it was impossible 
that they should be brought to love one another. 

//. The Mongols.^ 

Of all the nomad tribes from Eastern Asia, who have 

carried desolation over the world, the Mongols are 

probably those who have done the most evil with the 

smallest number of men. They are comparatively a 

Mongols in modem tribe in history. From intimations 

ninth century, ijj ^j^^ Chinese annals, it is believed that 

they are vaguely alluded to in the ninth century, as 

occupying the country near the sources of the Amur. 

Their first historical appearance is in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the dififerent tribes were united by their great 
leader, Tschingis-khan into one nation. Their country 
then was to the southeast of Lake Baikal, near the 
Onon and Kerlon ; and Karakorum, their central point 
was in Mongolistan, on the southern slope of the Altai, 
about 600 miles northwest of Pekin. The nation in- 
cluded many Tungusic as well as Mongolic tribes, and 
afterward, as the Mongol conquests spread, great 
numbers of Turkish hordes were embraced in the con- 
quering army. To this fact and to the natural pride of 
each race, as it became dominant in Asia, is to be 
ascribed the confusion respecting the names 

Confusion Of^^ nmi'l tt 

T&tar and Tatar or Mongol, and Turkisn, as applied to 
certain tribes. . It is possible also that the 
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chiefs of a tribe may have been sometimes of different 
race from the people. 

The term "Mongolian type," describing the pyra- 
midal skull, projecting cheek-bones, oblique eyebrows, 
and fiat nose, with other features peculiar to many 
peoples in Eastern and Northern Asia, has been a source 
of wide-spread error, as will be hereafter shown, since 
this type is by no means confined to the Mongols. 

Tschingis-khan and his descendants conquered one 
of the greatest empires the world has ever seen. 
China was subdued on the east, and the Mongol dynasty 
of Yuan placed on the throne. On the west, Tangut, 
Tibet, Persia, and even Russia were overrun and sub- 
dued. In 1240-41 the T4tlb* hordes invaded Poland and 
Silesia. At the close of the thirteenth cen- Mongol 
tury, the Mongol Empire embraced all the Empire. 
independent States and vast populations from China to 
Poland, from India to Siberia. It broke up speedily 
from its very extent ; and new and independent Mongol 
Kingdoms arose in China, Turkestan, Siberia, Southern 
Bussia, and Persia. 

It arose again in the fourteenth century under an- 
other mighty Mongol conqueror, Tamerlane, whose 
conquests desolated every country from the Ganges to 
the Mediterranean. The hitherto invincible 

Tamerlflne. 

Turkish power fell before these fierce no- 
mad hordes, and on the death of Tamerlane (1405) his 
empire extended from Smyrna on one side, to Delhi 
on the other, and from the Don to the Nile. It gra- 
dually fell to pieces as did the first, while the Turkish 
Empire, which it had crushed, rose again to new 
power. A descendant of Tamerlane founded a dynasty 
in India, which endured to our own times as the great 
Moguls of Delhi.^ The last of his line — for a long 
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time a titled pensioner of England — ^was captured after 

the Rebellion of 1857, and, in 1858, banished to the 

Cape of Good Hope. 

The Mongol language is pronounced the poorest, next 

to the Tungusic, of the Turanian family, " and the 
Language scantiness of grammatical terminations ac- 
P^'- counts for the fact that as a language it has 

remained very much unchanged " (M. Miiller). 



PAET FOUETH. 

MODERN ETHNOLOGY OF ASIA. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE EACES OF INDIA. 

Turanians— The Hill Tribes, 

• 

The leading race of India, the Hindus, as is weH 
known, is Aryan. Bnt beside this powerful and nn- 
merons people, tribes of a different stock and language 
had earlier settled in varions parts of the conntry, and 
had finally been driven by their invaders to the moun- 
tains and to the southern portion of the 

Earliest races. 
Peninsula — the Dekkan. Here, in regions 

defended by impenetrable swamps and forests, traversed 
by wild beasts, and subject to the most deadly dis- 
eases, these earliest settlers of India still survive. In 
some districts, their language and nationality have been 
swallowed up by the more vigorous Aryan race ; in 
others, the language exists either pure or mingled with 
Hindu words and forms. 

In all, both language and physical structure prove them 
entirely different races from the Aryan tribes, who sub- 
dued them. Their physical type is pronounced generally 
to be Turanian (Mongolian), and their language places 
them with this same family. From early ages, they are 

H 2 
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described as resembling negroes in colonr, 
thongh nnlike them in other features. Ac- 
cording to their climatic position, they are more or less 
black, with straight hair. 

The Turanian type which they present, and which 
prevails over a large part of Asia, the Pacific and 
South Sea Islands, and portions of America, is thus 
distinguished.^* The skull is pyramidal or conoidal; 
the oval of basis cranii is laterally expanded and com- 
pressed at the ends, especially in front ; the lower jaw 

is lone:, and the cheek bones prominent and 
Tnranian type. ° ^ 

angular, so that the outer extension of both 

produces a great breadth of face across the cheek-bones, 
and a narrowness of forehead, giving the contour a 
lozenge shape. The nasal bones are flat and broad, so 
that the cheek bones, and the space between the eyes, 
are nearly on the same plane ; the lower part of the 
nose is rounded and not flat, as in the negro; the 
nostrils are open and broad. The eyes are small, deep- 
set, and wide apart, with the line of the eyelids inclined 
upward ; the eyebrows are thin, beard scanty, hair dark 
and thick. The complexion is usually yellow, lightest 
in the Chinese, and blackest in the Indian tribes, but 
varying much ; the height is below the middle size, and 
the limbs are thick. 

The mass of the Indo- Turanian tribes live in a 
poor condition, and are little developed ; some jungle 
tribes being unable even to protect themselves from 
the tigers. 

Wherever the traveller proceeds in India, he meets 
with or hears of these aborigines — the "Hill tribes," 
AS they are often called. He finds, them, when dwelling 
in the low-lands, despised and outlawed by the Hindus, 
living outside of their villages in little thatched cot- 
tages, owning no property but asses and dogs, occu- 
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pying land tax free, which they seldom cultivate, but 
underlet, and receiving a minimum portion of produce 
from each field through the Hindu munici- ^^^ hui 
pality. They are everywhere proverbially *^^6«- 
honest, and with their experience as hunters, become 
the best police detectives. They are employed to con- 
vey revenue from one province to another, and to pro- 
tect and serve travellers. 

Their customs and institutions are utterly different 
from those of the Hindus. They have no castes ; their 
widows are allowed to marry again, even with the 
younger brother of the deceased husband; they have 
no objection to any kind of flesh, and do not care by 
whom it has been prepared ; they feel no horror at the 
spilling of blood, even in their sacrifices. In entire 
opposition to the rules and habits of the Aryan Indians 
they indulge freely in intoxicating drinks ; they do not 
venerate the Brahmans ; they bury without 
bumins: their dead; their institutions are entirely from 

° 11. Hindus. 

patriarchal, not municipal ; and then* courts 
of justice are made up of heads of tribes, and not 
equals. Their religion is offcen fetishism, and they 
occasionally practise cannibalism. 

If language were not decisive, these customs alone 
would establish the different origin of these races from 
the Hindus. 

That they belong to the Turanian family in their lan- 
guage, has been rendered probable by B. H. Hodgson, 
B. Caldwell, and various other scholars. 

The points of evidence, showing the relationship between 
the non -Aryan races of India and the Turanian, are thus 
grouped by Mr. Webb. 1. The agreement between their 
languages and the Turanian (Scythic) portion of 
the ancient tablets at Behistun. 2. The analogy Tnranian 
in laws of sound, with the modem Turanian *^"^^ 
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languages, such as ** the harmonic sequence of vowels/' and 
"the convertibility of words and consonants," and "the 
dialectic interchange of consonants." 3. The method of 
treating rootSj which has already been mentioned as a leading 
peculiarity of the Turanian. 4. The want of gender in all 
nouns, and the indefiniteness of number — this being deter- 
mined by the connection. 5. The separate existence of the 
auxiliary words, denoting case-endings, and their identity, 
both in the singular and plural. 6. The analogy of the nume- 
rals with the Ugrian and Finnish, while there is not the 
smallest resemblance to be found to those of the Aryan 
family. 7. Analogies of pronouns, of structure of the verb, 
and the use of the " relative participle." 8. Resemblance of 
words, especially with those of the Finnish family. 

These conclusions, it is but fair to say, are doubted by an 
eminent scholar of this country, Prof. W. D, Whitney, who, 
in his note on Mr. Webb's article in the Journal of the 
Amer. Oriental Soc, vol. vii. — 1862, suggests that the terms of 
the comparison are not sufficiently known, to justify a scien- 
tific result, and that the analogies established may be the 
effects of a similar grade of culture and capacity. 

With reference to this great class — the Turanian — so much 
questioned by scholars, B. H. Hodgson, a high authority, 
says, " The ampler stock of Caucasian and Mongolian voca- 
bles thus placed within my reach, has needed only to be com- 
pared with my own larger stores from the Himalaya, Tibet, 
Sifan, Indo -China, and Tamulian India, to satisfy me that 
the widest assumed scope of Allophyhan (Turanian) affinities 
might be placed on a reasonable basis." (Mongol. Aff. of 
Caucas., p. 62.) 

Whether all these tribes belong to one branch of the 

Turanian family is not certain. They are called " Dra- 

vidians," from Dravida, the name of the country of 

their principal tribe, the Tamils. Thus far 

TheVindhya ^ if ^- x- • i. j • x x_ 

andDekkan they may be distinguished into two great 
divisions,* from the regions which they 
occupy, (1.) the tribes of the Vindhya Motmtains, and 
(2.) the tribes of the DehJcan, 

The proper boundaries of the Aryans in India are the 
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Indus on the west, the Gunges or the Brahmaputra on 
the east, the Himalaya on the north, and the Vindhya 
on the south. It is the latter mountains which, from 
ancient times, have been the barrier to Aryan civiliza- 
tion. On either coast, especially on the ^^^ 
west, the Aryan tribes have advanced more ^'^^J^^es- 
to the south. But in the main, we may say that all the 
vast country, south of the Nerbudda, and all the inac- 
cessible regions of the Vindhya are occupied by the 
Turanians — ^the Dekkan, and the Vindhya tribes; 

StiU another large division of this family exists in 
the north-east of India, on the Himalaya and the Granges 
— ^the Bhotiya tribes.^ 

(1.) The Vindhya Races. 

(a) The Bhilla or JBhills, This wild tribe live on 
the Vindhya, near the rivers Tapti and Nerbudda, and 
on the northern extremity of the Eastern 

"^ The Bhills. 

Ghats^ They are found least mingled with 
other tribes on the left bank of the Nerbudda, from 
Nemar to Guzerat, and in the western Ghats up to 
Puna. They are described as of short stature, with 
curly hair, thick lips, very dark complexion, and more 
masculine in form than the Hindus. They must have 
been one of the earliest peoples who entered India. 
Their original dialects have been much superseded by 
the Hindu forms of speech, yet enough remains to 
identify them as of the Turanian family, (b) The 
Mina and Mera are tribes resembling the Bhills, living 
in the mountains of Kalikho, from Agmir to the Jumna. 
(<?) The Kola or Koles. The name of these nations is 
liable to confasion, from its being applied 
promiscuously in India to uncivilized peoples, 
and also to porters (Coolies) by the English. There 
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are two great branches of Koles, one of the Dekkan or 
Tamulic races, and the other an aboriginal people of 
the Yindhya races. 

The latter is sometimes called Munda. The Sos, in 
Singbhum, are closely allied with these. The Sontal^ 
near Chnta Nagpur, are Koles. The Kole language 
Max Miiller supposes to have been spoken in India, 
before the Tamulic conquest. 

The Koles live on the western side of the "West 
Ghats, to the northward of Bombay; others dwell in 
the mountains of Guzerat, and still others further in 
the east, near Singbhiim and Gangpur. They are de- 
scribed as a bold, manly-looking people, and the Mundus 
of Holesun are said to be men pre-eminent for physical 
beauty. This people is, on the whole, in advance of 
the Bhills, and has been much influenced by Brahmanic 
civilization. 

{d) The FaMria, This Yindhya tribe have kept 

their habitations in the Rajmahal Mountains, through 

all the Aryan and Tamulic invasions from 
Pah&ria. , •' 

the earliest times. Their language shows 
the strong influence of the Tamulic tribes. 

They were formerly very troublesome and dangerous 
as robbers and murderers to the subjects of the India 
Company, but have been civilized by the kindness and 
patience especially of one English official. In appear- 
ance they are of dark complexion, small eyes, broad 
face, and lips thicker than those of the men of the 
plains. 

{e) The Kanda or Khonds occupy a district about 
200 miles long, by 170 broad, in Eanapur, in the dis- 
trict of Ganjam, to the east of Lake Chilka, and touch- 
ing on the Bay of Bengal. They are succeeded in the 
south by the Saura, who hold the country up to the 
Godavery, 
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(2.) The BeJckan or Tamulic Races. 

The Tamulian type is thus described by Mr. Hodg- 
son : — ^ 

"In the Tamulian form there is less height, less 
symmetry, more dumpiness and flesh than in the Aryan ; 
in the Tamulian face a somewhat lozenge contour, 
caused By the large cheek bones ; less perpendicularity 
in the features to the front, occasioned not so much by 
defect of forehead or chin as by excess of jaws and 
mouth ; a larger proportion of face to head, 
and less roundness in the latter ; a broader, 
flatter face, with features less symmetrical but, perhaps, 
more expressive, at least, of individuality; a shorter, 
wider nose, often clubbed at the end and furnished with 
round nostrils ; eyes less, and less fiilly opened, and less 
evenly crossing the face by their line of aperture ; ears 
Jarger ; lips thicker ; beard deficient ; colour brunette, 
as in the last, but darker on the whole, and, as in it, 
very various." 

Nearly aU the trilies of the Dekkan are superior to 
the Vindhya peoples, though often closely resembling 
them. The principal exception to this, the Ootids, were 
formerly classed with the non- Tamulic races ; but late 
investigations in language bring them within the Dek- 
kan races, {a) The Ootids occupy the immense district, 
covered with forests, contained within the 
Yindhya on the north, the Eastern Ghats, 
and a line connecting these, drawn from the mouth of 
the Godavery to the centre of the vaUey of the Ner- 
budda. 

They are in a condition of the lowest barbarism. In 
appearance they are of black skin, forehead low and 
broad; eyes smaU, deep-set, and reddish; with thick 
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lips, dirty black teetli, and long black hair — ^tbongli the 
latter is sometimes red and woolly. 

(b) The Tuluva (or Tnlava) inhabit the thick forests 
which skirt the "West Ghats in Conara. Their language 
has a close aflinitj with the Malabar. 

(c) The Maldbars, who, like the Tulnvas, are a black 
tribe, dwell in the dense hot forests, between the Kan- 
dragiri and Cape Comorin. Some who live higher upon 
the hills are of fairer colour. 

(d) The people from whom these races are often 

called, the Tamuls, are found on the east 

Tamuls. . 

coast, from .Palikat to Bangalor, and thence 
in Rag^otta and Palghat. 

(e) Still other tribes, the Telinga (or Telugu), the 
Kamata, and the Malabars of Ceylon, belong to this 
family. The former hold the country to the eastward 
of the Mahrattas, and west of the Bay of Bengal. The 
Kamata table-land was anciently, all the high land 
north of the Ghats, but the name Camatic and Camara 
has been transferred to a province below the Ghats. 
The language of this people, the Kamataka, is spoken 
by the natives of all the countries, from Coimbatore, 
north, to Bida, and between the Western and Eastern 
Ghats. 

Beside these, are the Toda in the Nilghiri hills, who 
are remarkable both for having been untouched by 
Sanskrit influences, and for their fine personal appear- 
ance. Some of them are said to present strikingly the 
Roman cast of features; their figures are tall and 
athletic; complexion brown, and beards bushy. The 
women have long black hair, and beautiful teeth, and 
are fairer than the men. 

The Brahui, on the mountains of Sindh, are related 
to the Toda. The people of Ceylon belong also to the 
Dekkan tribes. 
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The Tamulians are considered by M. Miiller, jndging 
from their language, to be the last tribe who separated 
from the Turanian centre to migrate southward, just as 
the Finns are thought to be the last who wandered 
toward the north. The language has reached a certain 
degree of grammatical growth, and is much q^g^^ 
in advance of some other Turanian Ian- ^^e^«^ 
guages, such as the Tungusic, or the Bhotiya, or the 
Chinese. The people had evidently reached a consider- 
able degree of unity and civilization before they were 
exposed to Aryan influences, so that their language has 
been able to resist the Sanskrit, though adopting many 
of its words and expressions. 

(3.) Tlie Bhotiya Races. 
In the northeastern countries of India, on the 
Himalaya, and in the valleys of the Brahmaputra and 
the Ganges, is still another race of Turanian stock, 
allied with the Tamulians of India, and with the in- 
habitants of Tibet. A line from north to south, cut- 
ting across the Brahmaputra, and following along the 
Dhansri, is the line which separates these monosyllabic 
people from the Tamulic. They are on a much lower 
stage of social condition than these latter ; ^.^ ^ 

° ^ , ' Differ from 

they have not so many of the restrictions of TamuUc 

races. 

religious customs, especially in eating, and 
are more fierce, and depend more on the chase. Their 
religion is a worship of natural objects, without any 
use of temples or idols. Many resemblances are dis- 
covered between them and the Polynesian tribes; 
among others, the custom of exposing the dead for four 
days on a scaffold, before finally burning them. These 
tribes on the northeast of India have preserved their 
independence much longer than those on the north- 
west, who met the tide of Aryan and Tamulic emigrar- 
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tion earlier; one of their States, that of the Kocchs, 
having existed even down to the eighteenth century. 
They are probably among the oldest and first settlers of 
India. 

Their physique is not materially different from that 
of the Tamuls. They are of a pale brown complexion, 
and Turanian type of features. Some individuals show 
a high degree of personal beauty, almost Aryan in 
type ; others, again, are excessively degraded in features. 
The upper region of the Himalaya, a plateau, some 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea, bordering on Tibet, 
is especially inhabited by the Bhotiyas.* 

Other tribes of similar stock, dwell in the temperate 
region on the declivity of these mountains, in the 
basins of the large rivers — the Brahmaputra, the TistA, 
Grandaki, and others — ^which flow into India. These 
are the Mishmis, Lepcha, Butanesey Kirantvn^y and 
numerous others. 

The lowest region at the foot of these mountaias is 
occupied by peoples of this family, who live in pes- 
tilential swamps, and breathe the most deadly mias- 

swamp mata, without any apparent injury to their 

*^**®^ health. Among these are the Kocchs, 
Chepangs, Bodos, Tharus, and many others. This 
capacity for breathing malaria is a remarkable phy- 
siological fact, and, Hodgson states, characterizes all the 
Tamulian inhabitants of India. They are generally 
fine healthy races of men, though dwelling where no 
other human beings can exist. It is one of the strongest 
evidences, as Mr. Hodgson observes, of the great an- 
tiquity of these tribes on Indian soil. 

Though most probably descended from the inhabi- 
tants of Tibet, these various tribes show much more 
physical resemblance to their neighbours, the Tamuls, 
than to the Tibetians — climate in this, as in innumer- 
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able other cases, having modified or changed the bodily- 
type of a race. 

The Tibetic language is much less advanced gram- 
matically than the Tamulic. Miiller observes that in 
the Tibetic (or Bhotijan), there are no Tibetic 
verbal terminations to express the different i^nfiruage. 
persons of the verb, while many of the Tamul dialects 
have a regular system of verbal affixes. 

Beyond the regions of which we have been speaking, 
the Bhoiaya emigration spread toward the east into 
Surmah, In the monntainons district adjoining the 
Brahmaputra, and from the Tista, the boundary of 
Bhutan to the Irawady (Iravati), are found a vast 
number of wild tribes belonging to the Bhotiyan races 
- — ^the Miris, the Nagas, Khyengs, KarenSy 
and many others. According to the testi- 
mony of Mr, Kincaid and Mr. Cross, the Karens possess 
well-defined traditions of their origin from Tibet. 

Mr. Cross*' states that they are scattered over a 
territory between 28'' and 10° N. latitude, and 99^—93*' 
B. longitude. The Kakhyens and Karens seem to be 
identical, and taking aU the tribes coming under their 
names, sprinkled over various territories, they are sup- 
posed to number about five millions. 

The Karens are remarkable for preserving religious 
traditions which bear a great analogy to the Biblical 
history, and for the simple and faithful spirit with 
which they have received Christianity. 

The Tal Tribes, 

Still another branch of the Tibetic races exists farther 
toward the east, between Eastern India and "Western 
China — the Tal tribes. They occupy the country- 
extending over 14 degrees of latitude along Geographical 
the Menam, Salwen, Irawady, and Kyen- vo^xMoxl 
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dwen rivers, up to the sotirce of the IrawadyJ They 
are the Siamese, Ahom (Shyan), Laos, Khamti, and Kassia 
(Khyi) peoples. The country which they inhabit, in 
fertility, salubrity of climate, advantages for mining, 
agriculture and commerce, is unsurpassed in Asia, yet, 
held by these tribes, it has almost run to waste. The 
Ahoms — who are nearly identical with the Siamese — 
no longer speak their own language, but have adopted 
both the language and faith of the Hindus. 

In physical traits, these nations present the same 

Turanian type, except that bad nourishment has caused, 

with some of the Karens, a tendency to protuberant 

bellies and thin limbs ; their complexion is 

Physique. 

yellow; the skull ovoid, with a great ex- 
pansion of forehead, so that they show more " Mon- 
golian" traits than the Mongols themselves. The 
Anamese head presents the most delicate Turanian 
type — a perfect ovoid and globular form. Though 
pressed on every side by various races : on the east by 
the Chinese people ; on the north by the Tibetans ; on 
the west by their related tribes, as well as the Aryan 
races, they have preserved their individualiiy, while 
receiving influences in religion and civilization from 
every source. The language of the Tai tribes belongs, 
like the Chinese, to the monosyllabic, and is marked 
by a somewhat similar system of musical accents or 
intonations. 

There seems no doubt that one family inhabit Indo* 
China, the Himalayas aijd Tibet. 

The Aryans of India, 

The modem Indo- Aryan is thus vividly described by 
a careful observer.* 

"In the Aryan form there is height, symmetry, 
lightness, and flexibility; in the Aryan face, an oval 
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contour with ample forehead and moderate 
jaws and mouth, a round chin, perpendicu- 
lar with the forehead, a regular set of distinct and fine 
features; a well-raised and unexpanded nose with 
elliptic nares ; a well-sized and freely-opened eye, run- 
ning directly across the face; no want of eye-brows, 
eye-lash, or beard; and, lastly, a clear brunette com- 
plexion, often not darker than that of the most 
southern Europeans." 

The only exception to be taken to this description 
is in regard to the complexion of the Hindus. It is 
true that the original word for caste in India, means 
eohtir, and that the Aryans are usually lighter in com- 
plexion than the Turanians. Yet all this depends on 
geographical position, climate, and circumstances of 
birth. There are tribes of Brahmans in the gi^^^ 
Himalaya, who have the blonde colour and -^"^s. 
blue eyes ;^ and there are pure Brahmans in Southern 
India who are as black as many tribes of negroes. 

The Aryans of India may be divided yj^g 
inix) jftve great divisions according to Ian- i^ivisions. 
language : — 

(1.) The Eastern or Bengals. These are found north and 
south of the Ganges, in the province of Bengal, east of Ma- 
hananda; they have invaded the vaUey of Assam, and 
mingled in the south with the people of the Odra. They 
number at least thirty millions. (2.) The Middle Hindus, 
who speak Hindi, These inhabit mostly the districts of Middle 
India ; their language is spoken by the Rajputs in Udajapur 
and Haravati. They also hold the country north of the 
Vindhya, and on botii sides of the Jumna and Ganges up to 
the Himalaya, and aU the vast provinces of Sinde and* the 
Penj4b. 

The Hindi is not to be looked upon as one language, like 
Latin or French, but as a general name for various dialects. 
One of these dialects which has been much enriched with 
Persian and Arabic words, and is the speech of the Moham- 
medans in North India, is the Hindustani, or Urdu. 
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(3.) The Southern, or Mahrattas, Of all the Aryan tribes^ 
these have penetrated farthest to the south, and are the only- 
tribe which has passed the West-Ghats. Their northern 
limits are the Kolwan hills near Daman and the Saptura 
chain. Their eastern boundaries are not strictly defined. 
The Mahratti is spoken in all Berar and in a part of the 
district of Nagpur. In the valley of the Tapti, it is mingled 
with the Gudjerati. It extends south-westerly to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bider, and mingled with Tulu and Canara 
dialects, reaches nearly to Udapu on the western coast. (4.) 
The Westertij or Oudjerats. These occupy the province of Gud- 
jerat and Guicowar, and a portion of the valleys of the Ner- 
budda and Tapti, and the coast of the Gulf of Cambay as far 
as Daman. They are an agricultural people, and press on the 
Mahrattas, who are rather a mountaineer and pastoral tribe, 
wherever the nature of the soil favours their pursuit. (6.) 
The Orissd tribes speaking Urija, holding the eastern coast 
south of Bengal, from Hoogly to forty-five miles south of 
Gandjam. Here the Telinga begins to be spoken, and at 
Vizigapatam this is the ruling language. (6.) The NartJiem 
in Kamaon, Sirmor, and in Kashmir. 

The locality of the Aryan dialects and tribes shows 
— even if other proof were wanting — that the direction 
in which the Aryans entered India was from west to 
east. 

In the Penjdb and the valley of the Gunges, these 
dialects are spoken even to the tops of the mountains ; 
in West Nepal, Turanian dialects appear; in Bhutan 
we find an Aryan religion (Buddhism), but the lan- 
guage of another family ; and still farther east, on the 
west entrance of Assam, and to the south of the moun- 
tains, the Aryan languages entirely disappear. 

One thing must be evident in this condensed account 

of the prominent races of India, that colour and 

physical traits are not, in that country, dis- 
colour not . . t » ■%rr 1 . ii 

decisive of tinctive marks of race. N owhere m the 

^ ^^* world has blood been preserved so pure, and 

yet complexion and a high physical type are found to 
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vary endlessly, according to position and climate and 
food. 

The Turanians, though generally Mongol in features, 
are sometimes found closely resembling negroes, and 
at others almost Aryan in physical beauty. In general 
the mountain tribes, of whatever race, are fairer than 
those of the jungles. 

The Brahmans differ equally in colour, and sometimes 
in physical development. 

It is climate more than any other one' cause which 
has tended to make the Aryan of India so Effects of 
different from the Aryan of Persia, both in *^^^*®- 
appearance and in his moral and spiritual development. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

RACES OF CHDfA AXD COCHIX-CHIXA.^ 

It is rema«rkable that the largest family of mankiiid, 
the Chinese, nninbering nearly four hundred millions of 
human beings, cannot be certainly connected with the 
other great families of races. The physical type is 
decidedly Turanian ; but this, on the principles which 
lie at the basis of this ethnology, is not decisive of race. 
Uncertain ^^ ^® language, WO Can only say that it 
Sth^CT most probably is the inorganic condition of 
"*^®** human speech, from which we should natu- 

rally expect other growths, such as the Turanian, to 
spring. Some scholars claim to discover clear links 
of connection between the Chinese and the Turanian. 
Enough is not known, however, as yet, to prove the 
certain unity of origin of these two great bodies of 
language ; it is only most probable that the former re- 
presented that early condition of speech from which the 
latter grew. 

The Chinese physical traits belong exactly to the 
Turanian type, stamped on so many nations of Asia 
and^ America.^ The compleidon is the lightiest shown 
by any of the Turanians ; the cheek bones are less pro- 
minent than those of the Mongols ; and the 
prominence in the head is anterior, rather 
than lateral, as in the American Indians and the Tun- 
gusic tnbes. The peculiar distinguishing characteristics 
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lare the smaUness of the eyes, and the obliquity of the 
eye-lids. The nose is usually small and depressed, 
though sometimes, in favourable physical conditions, 
natives are found with a slightly aquiline nose, giving 
the face a close resemblance to that of the American 
Indians, or New Zealanders. 

The Chinese differ from the Tibetans or Indo- Tibetans, 
in the strength of these peculiarities, and in the oblong 
form of the skull. The Cochin- Chinese are distinguished 
from their relatives, by a more delicately oval type of 
skull. The Mandchus, who form the governing race in 
China, are said to show quite a superior type of feature 
to the Chinese. Some of them have blue eyes, florid 
complexion, aquiline nose, and brown beard ; in general, 
they are heavier than the Chinese, with more beard, and 
a more intelligent face, and sometimes a lighter com- 
plexion. 

But it is language, which, more than anything else, 
distinguishes the Chinese from the rest of mankind, 
and which has, perhaps, most of aU, checked their 
progress. If our readers will call to mind the first 
utterances of children, or the expressions of people of 
reserved and sententious habits, and long intimacy, 
where each word or each syllable is a sentence ; where 
the tone and gesture indicate whether the Chinese 
single sound emitted is a noun or adjective ^^euage. 
or verb, or all three together; where grammar and 
copula, cases and inflexions, are all dropped as unne- 
cessary, so perfect is the understanding by the subtile 
tone and manner ; and if he will suppose this, through 
some unexplainable cause, petrified and transmitted 
as an enduring mode of speech, he will have an appre- 
ciation of the nature of the Chinese language. 

Its distinction is, not merely that it is monosyllabic, 
but that each syllable is a substantial thing ; a sentence 

I 2 
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in itself ; as if the nunds who used it, never griw to 
the idea of a sentence — of making various words, in 
their modifications, subservient to one logical expression. 
The Chinese has substantially no grammar ; the arrange- 
ment of the words, and the musical tone, indicating 
whether a syllable is noun, verb, adjective or particle. 
There is an average of eight words spelt 

No gnrammar. . 

and pronounced exactiy alike, for every sound 
which they possess. 

We are told^ that there are 212 characters, each 
of which is pronounced che; 113 pronounced ching ; 
138 pronounced foo ; and 1165 which are aU read e. 
The difficulty of distinguishing these is obviated in 
part, by placing synonyms together which differ in 
sound, to explain one another, and by arbitrary con- 
nections of words. Picture writing, and a phonetic 
system, have also been employed to a limited degree ; 
but in practice, the Chinese know nothing of any pho- 
netic system or alphabet. They may be said to have 
as many letters in their alphabet, as words in their 
language. Morrison's Dictionary gives 12,674 cha- 
racters, with forms and meanings distinct from each 
other.* 

Writing, as M. Maxiry well observes, has not emerged 
with the Chinese language from the ideographic period ; 
that is, ideas are represented by images, or by signs 
which are the abridged form of images. These twelve 
thousand signs or letters above spoken of, were, in early 
times, the material pictures of objects, and are now the 
altered, or abridged, or compounded forms of these pic- 
tures. Out of these sensible representations of meta- 
physical ideas would naturally arise Jigv/rative signs. 
Next, the sound given to the ear by the word repre- 
senting the sign, has become attached to the sign itself, 
and the sign has finally become the written expression 
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of the sound, or a phonetic sign; so that, as before 
intimated, the Chinese will employ two signs, side by 
side, one to indicate the pronunciation, and the other to 
determine the sense. 

It will be seen what a fearful barrier to advancement 
in learning, or science, or general knowledge. Defects in 
such a language^ must be. Oratory could **»« lanfiroage. 
scarcely exist with it, or poetry, or any popular litera- 
ture. For humour and wit, and the most abstract 
reflection, we might suppose such sententious, algebraic 
speech peculiarly adapted. 

Some scholars believe that they discover in all Aryan 
and Turanian language, traces of just such an early 
condition through which these have passed. Of the 
Chinese, we can only say, with the evidence thus far 
obtained, that it is most probable, but not certain, that 
it connects with the early Turanian. 

There are but slight distinctions in the great family 
which inhabits China. A Tungusic tribe — the Mand- 
chus — one of the most vigorous races of the Turanian 
family, have given for some two centuries its rulers. 
There are, beside, what are called aboriginal tribes, 
especially in the west and south-western districts, which 
are supposed to have been conquered by the Chinese 
and driven to the mountains, but which seem to be of 
the same, or a related race. The Chinese authorities 
describe them often as "black," or dark, but it is un- 
certain whether they refer to their complexion or cha- 
racter. They are picsibured as very low and brutal in 
habits, living often in caves, or holes in the ground, or 
working as slaves and servants.* Their religion and 
language are said to be different from those of the 
Chinese; but with regard to their speech, this may 
mean only that it is a dialect of the Chinese language. 
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In physique they are said to be smaller in size, with 
shorter necks, and more angular features than the 
Chinese. The northern and western of these tribes 
resemble the Tibetans, while the southern bear a strong 
likeness to Malays and Birmese.* Little, however, is 
known of them. They are llie Si-fan, a mountainous 

Aboriginal Tibetan tribe, to the west|pf the provinces 

*^^***^ Shensi and Su-chuan, near the sources of 

the Yellow and Blue rivers;' the Mian OOsz, scattered 
through the provinces of Hirk-wang, Sz-chuen, Yunnan, 
Kweichan, and Kwangse; the Lolos, in the south- 
eastern part of the empire ; and the Khiang, or Tibetans. 
There is, beside, a class of people, treated by the Chinese 
as a separate race, who are employed on the sea-coast, 
and who closely resemble Esquimaux. They are called 
Tankia. 

Of the Mandchu, Mongol, and Turkish races, who 
come under the Chinese rule, we shall speak hereafter. 

The Midu Tsz (or " children of the soil ") are said 
to show many points of resemblance with the Karens. 
They are a mountain tribe, very brave, and mostly 
independent of the Chinese. 

The inhabitants of Cochin-China — ^the Anamese — ^are 
nearly related to the Chinese, speaking a dialect of the 
same language. 

//. Japaa^ amd iU Dependencies. 

Though independent of China, the empire of Japan 
shows the wide-reaching eflTect of Chinese culture, and 
without doubt, emigration from China has much modi- 
fied the original Japanese race. It is difficult as yet to 
obtain trustworthy accounts of the races in the various 
islands which make up this empire, and no sufficient 
comparison of dialects has been made to pronounce 
with certainty on the position of these peoples in the 
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Turanian family. The opinion now prevails among 
historical scholars,® that from the Lew- Chew islands 
over the whole Japanese kingdom to Jesso, 
and thence opposite to the coasts of the 
Asiatic continent and on the other side, through the 
Kniiles, Aleutians, and Kamschatka, one barbarous 
race originally held possession — the Ainos, The 
evidence of this is derived from remains . found in 
tombs, and from customs and fragments of language 
still existing. 

The A in OS on the Kuiile islands are described in the 
narrative of the American Expedition (1852-54) as a 
tribe of fishermen, with short figures, not ill-favoured, 
and with well-proportioned features. Their colour is 
dark, and their hair coarse, falling in clusters over their 
face till it mingles with their beards ; their legs were 
covered with a rather remarkable growth of coarse hair. 

Their language proves them to be of the North 
Turanian family, but does not precisely de- probably 
termine the race to which they belong — Tungusian. 
though it is not improbably the Tungusian. 

The Lew- Chew islanders and the Japanese speak a 
somewhat difierent language from one another, but are, 
without doubt, of one origin.^ What was the graffc on 
the Ainos which produced the modem Japanese, we are 
not certain. It seems most probable that it was a 
mixture with Chinese, as this nation is known to have 
colonized these neighbouring islands, and many words 
of its language are found in the Japanese tongue. 
The physical type prevailing in the Japanese islands, 
is thus described by the latest scientific Japanese 
observers.^*^ The head is oval, and like the physii'ie. 
European — the frontal bones rounded, and the forehead 
high. The face is oval, with a nuld expression; the 
eyes large, with heavy arched eyebrows \ the nose hand^ 
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some, and the root not depressed, nor the nostrils 
dilated, as in the Chinese. The cheek bones are not 
prominent, but the month is large, with teeth broad and 
white ; the chin is covered with a strong black beard. 
The women of the higher classes are fair and pretty. 
There appear to be great varieties in colour, from a dark 
copper-colour to almost a pure white. 

The language is entirely different from the Chinese, 
though using the letters and many words of that 
tongue, and is polysyllabic. 

The following are its grammatical peculiarities, which 
make certain its classification as a Turanian language. 

(1.) There is no radical difference between the words for 
substances, quality, and action ; no declination, no conjuga- 
tion, or grammar; every grammatical form is a complex term 
formed by the juxta-position of two substantives. 
pecuUarities Given a radical, you can make of it, verb, adjec- 
of language. ^^^^ adverb, or noun. In Hungarian, there are 
twenty cases ; in Japanese, as many cases as there are prepo- 
sitions. 

(2.) The radical is often separated from its termination, by 
several words ; so that a long sentence may be given in a siagle 
word. (3.) The formation by breakage — that is, the leaving 
out all but a syllable or letter of the primitive radical. (4.) 
The faculty of marking by numerous and particular endings, 
the relations of inferiority or superiority to the persons 
addressed. This peculiarity is also found in some of the 
American languages. (5.) The adjective, as ui so many of 
the Turanian languages, is unchangeable, and does not follow 
the gender and number of the noun. (6.) The degree of 
comparison is expressed by adding particles. (7.) The 
numeral adjectives can be employed as nouns or adjectives, 
according as the termination is annexed. (8.) The pronouns 
are identical with those of the Turanian languages, in form. 
(9.) The auxiliary verb is formed from the pronoun of the 
third person. (10.) The verb, as ia Finnish, never takes a 
personal termination. (11.) The formation of tenses is similar 
to that in the Turanian. (12.) Post-positions are declined by 
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means of other post-positions. (13.) The syntax, the phonetic 
harmony, and many words, are Turanian. (De Charency.) 

Of what particular branch this language is a member, 
cannot, as yet, be satisfactorily determined. Pott^* 
says that its structure would make it allied to both the 
Mongol and Mandchu, but would not prove a com- 
munity of descent with those tongues. 

Of course the question is still in dispute and perhaps 
may long be, how far the similarities — such as are 
sketched above, are the effects of a common origin, 
and how far they are merely the results of a p^t^.g 
like stage of intellectual progress. It is o^^Jections. 
certainly no solid objection to the Turanian classifica- 
tion to urge that languages in the interior of AMca — 
such as the Vey and the Bomu — show some similar 
features ; or that the American dialects present many. 
The objector must prove the impossibility of migration 
by any of* the Turanian branches to distant regions. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE TIBETANS,^ TUNGUSIANS, MONGOLS, AIH) SAMOTEDS. 

It will be remembered, according to Max Miiller's classi- 

fication,^ that the Turanian family is divided 

Turanian jnto two great divisions — ^tbe Northern and 

diyLsions. " 

Southern — ^the Northern comprehending the 
Tungusic, Mongolic, Tataric, and Finnic branches, and 
the Southern including the Taic, Malaic, Bhoiaya, and 
Tamnlic races. 

In this latter branch we have considered the Tamnlic, 
Taic, and Indo-Bhotiyan tribes. We will now take a 
brief view of the original Bhoiayans (or Tibetans), as 
well as of the Mongolic, Tungusic, and Samoiedic 
peoples. 

/. The Tibetans. 
The language of the Bhotiyans — ^not considering its 
relatives the Indo- Tibetan dialects — ^is confined to the 
vaUeys of Tsangpo and the Indus, the upper Sutlej, and 
Sarpi, and Chenab.^ In Kanawai*, the Hindu and 
Tibetan meet. The country of Tibet is remarkable as 

beinff now the centre of Buddhism. The 

Polyandry. 

singular custom of polyandry also exists 
Lg the people — that is, one woman can have several 
for husbands. In general, however, Hindu 
, ideas and literature prevail among the people, 
ig been introduced by the Buddhist missionaries in 
aeyenib. century. 
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The people are nomaSic cultivators, and only a few 
tribes liave become stationary. The barrier of caste is 
nnlaiown, and on the other hand, says Hodgson, " there 
exists not in any tribe or race, any notion of a common 
human progenitor, or of a Deity " by name. 

In appearance, the Tibetans resemble the Chinese and 
the Mongols, but are more athletic and powerful. 

Many of the mountaineers, according to Hodgson, 
differ entirely from the Turanian type, and approach the 
highest Aryan. No absolutely white skins are seen, but 
often a very pale brown compleidon, with red hair and 
gray eyes, and a good deal of bloom on the faces of 
children. 

Their language has many strong resemblances to the 
Chinese. The simple nouns are generally monosyllabic, 
whether substantives or adjectives.* The Tibetan 
words are mostly indeclinable, and their i«»s»«^ 
relations are expressed by their position in the sentence, 
and by suffixes which indicate declension, or conjuga- 
tion, or the relation expressed by prepositions. There 
are no genders to the nouns, and the sex, as well as 
plurality, is distinguished by an additional or separate 
word. 

Besides the native Tibetans, great numbers of Mongols 
are found in Tibet, supposed to have been settled there 
since the time of Tschingis-Khan. 

//. The Tungusians, 

The Tungusic language is considered the lowest in 
the Turanian family; its grammar not being richer 
than the Chinese, and not having the advantage which 
that language possesses, of an "architectonic order."* 
In Mandchu, the dialect of the most powerful tribe of 
this race, there are a number of words with no distino- 
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tive terminatioiis, and the same words can be used as 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, and particles.*^ The Tnngusic 
dialects of Siberia are said to be richer, however, than 
the Mandchii. 

The area occupied by this race is very extensive. 

One tribe, a people of remarkable intelligence and 

energy, and the only Tungusians who are not nomadic — 

the Mandchus — ^hold the ffovemment of the 

Tnngusic area. . , . . 

immense Empire of China, which they con- 
quered in 1644. They fill many of the offices, and' 
form the military power of the kingdom — ^the Mand- 
chus occupying the garrisons and being the soldiers of 
China. 

They possess a literature of their own, and an al- 
phabet was invented for them from the Mongolian lan- 
guage, at the command of an intelligent emperor in 
1599. They are described as in appearance, of lighter 
complexion than the Chinese, and heavier form, with 

more beard and a more intelligent face. 

Mandchus. rr»i • • • • t • t 

Their expression is said to mdicate more 
haughtiness than that of the Mongols, and more " de- 
termination and largeness of plan " than that of the 
Chinese.'' Many are found with blonde complexion, 
brown beard, aquiline nose, and blue eyes. 

The other tribes of this race extend over Chinese 
Mandchuria, and above into the Russian provinces of 
Asia — roving over the immense steppes, or through the 
wild mountain-defiles of the almost unexplored country 
from the Yenesey to the Pacific, and from the frontiers 
of China to the Arctic Ocean. 

They present, in general, the extreme Turanian type 
of features, though modified by climate and habits of 
life. Their religion in China is mostly Buddhism ; in 
Siberia, either Christianity (of the Greek Church) or 
Paganism. 
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The different divisions are the Tungusians of Dauria, 
to the north and north-west of Mandchnria and east of 
Lake Baikal ; the Lamuts^ or those between the Aldan 
and the Pacific ; those at Ochotsk and near Yakutsk ; 
and those on the Yenesey^ between the two Tonngouska 
rivers. The latter tribes depend on the bow and arrow 
for subsistence, and resemble in their habits and their 
religious ideas the North- American Indians. 

One tribe of Tungus — the Tshapodzhir — ^tattoo them- 
selves. The whole number of the Russian Tungus is 
only between 35,000 » and 40,000. 

In the late explorations of the Amour river much 
interesting information is given of the nomadic and 
pagan Tungusian tribes on its banks. The Tungug of the 
Orotchones^ Manegrians, Daourians, and '^™®"'' 
Birars occupy: the territory on the Upper Amour ; the 
Oholdes and SsamgJiers on the middle, and the MaiV' 
gotmes and GhiliaJcs on the lower. The Manegrians are 
described as the superior tribe in physique, wearing 
often the Mandchu costume. (See Bull, de Greog. Avril- 
Janvier, 1861.) 

/// The Mongols, 

The type of features and head, which we have called 
the Turanian, has been usually named the Mongolian, 
but for no good apparent reason, as the Mongols do not 
show these peculiar traits as purely as several other 
races of this family. 

The Mongolians are, with a few exceptions, a no- 
madic people, and inhabit especially the great deserts 
and steppes lying in the north of the Chinese Mongol 
Empire, called Mongolia. Scattered tribes, territory, 
however, of this race are found in various parts of Asia 
and Eastern Europe; in Siberia, on the Don and the 
Volga, and even in Persia. The prominent tribes are the 
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Kalkas, the Sunid, the Buriats, the Haza/ra, OVot, and 
KalmucJcs. 

The Kalkas are described*^ as short, squat, with high 
and broad shoulders ; their nose short and broad, and 
chin prominent and pointed ; the teeth large and distant 
from one another ; eyes black, elliptical and unsteady ; 
the neck short and thick, with the extremities bony 
and nervous. Their legs are short, with muscular 
thighs, and their stature is nearly equal to the average 
European. 

They inhabit Mongolia, and have spread into the 
Russian Empire, where they are found, especially in 
the province of Irkutsk, and on the banks of the rivers 
which empty into Lake* Baikal. 

The Stmid, or Souniats, live to the east and south of 
the Kalkas, ranging over the desert country. They 
were formerly a very numerous tribe. 

North of the Great Wall, and to the west of the 
Mandchu country,^^ between the 120th and 
116th degrees of east longitude, are a num- 
ber of Mongol tribes, the Tumet, who are in part agri- 
cultural, the Orat (or Urad) the Ortu and various 
others. 

The JBuriats, numbering, according to Castren, about 
190,000, live in Siberia, from the borders of China to 
the Upper Lena, and are more civilized than the other 
Siberians. 

The Songa/rians, formerly a powerful Mongol nation, 
but conquered and dispersed by the Chiuese, are found 
in various parts of Asiatic Russia, or among the Turks 
of Bokharia, or on the banks of the Klo-kho-nor. 

The Olot^ and Kalmucks^ are considered as sub- 
stantially the same. Their centre is the mountainous 
country on the frontier of Turkestan and Cluna, south of 
Lake Balkash. Colonies of these tribes, especially from 
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the clans Durbet and Torgod, liave settled since the seven- 
teenth century on the Don and the Volffa. 

•^ ° Kalmucks. 

In the valley of the Hi, they have been 
mnch mingled with the Turkish hordes. Other Kal- 
muck tribes have penetrated into Siberia, where they 
formed in 1832 nearly four per cent, of the Cossack" 
army, and have scattered themselves over many of the 
countries of Asia. 

The Mongols of Cabul and Persia are called Aimdk, 
(or Eimauks*) and Hazdra (Hazaureh). They Ive 
mostly in the Paropamisan mountains, between Cabul 
and Herat.^^ 

The Mongols are now everywhere the subjects of the 
powers which they once overthrew — the Russian — 
Turkish, and Chinese governments. 

Of the Mongol, M. Hue says : — 

He is full of gentleness and bonhommie; he passes suddenly 
frgm the wildest and most extravagant gaiefy, to a melancholy 
that has nothing repulsive. Timid to excess in general, when 
excited by fanaticism, or the desire for vengeance, he displays 
an impetuous courage that nothing can arrest ; he is simple 
and credulous as a child, and is passionately fond of stories 
and marvellous recitals. 

The vices generally attributed to the Mongol Tartars are, 
aversion to labour, love of pillage, and rapine, cruelty, and 
debauchery. . . . We have always found them 
generous, frank, hospitable ; inclined, it is true, description, 
like ill-brought-up children, to appropriate Httle 
objects of curiosity, but in no manner addicted to what may 
be called robbery. As for their aversion to labour and a 
sedentary life, they are much the same as they always were ; 
It must also be admitted that their morals, in some points, are 
very lax ; but their conduct, in this respect, proceeds more 
from thoughtlessness than corruption, and we rarely find 
among them the hideous and brutal excesses to which the 

* Strangford states that only one tribe of the EimavJcs are Mongol; 
the rest being probably Iranian. 
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Chinese are so violently addicted. . . . The Mongols are 
strangers to every species of industry; their felt carpets, 
skins coarsely tanned, and some few articles of sewing and 
embroidery, are not worth mentioning; but, on the other 
hand, they possess in high perfection, the qualities of a 
.pastoral and nomadic people, in the prodigious development 
of the senses of sight, hearing, and smeU. Many attempts 
have been made to convert the Mongols to Christianity, but 
hitherto they have all proved fruitless. 

The Mongol language is interesting to the scholar, 

as instancing growth in language, even at the present 

day. Gastrin states that while the literary language 

shows no pronominal aflBxes,* whether sub- 
Growth of . ,. . 1 . n 
Mongol jective or predicative, this feature has just 

begun to appear in the spoken dialect of the 

Buriats, and in the Tungusic idiom spoken near Nyert- 

shinsk, in Siberia. 

IV, ^The Samoiedes, 
Among the detached branches of the northern divi- 
sion of the Turanian family, is a small and barbarous 
people, widely scattered over the most northern pro- 
vinces of Asia — the Samoiedes^f or " Swamp-dwellers." 

• To illustrate tliis roughly in the Enghsh tongue, suppose our lan- 
guage only so far developed that we could express / love, or have loved, 
or wiU love, or th(m lovest, &c., but by one word, loving, and the pro- 
noun must be expressed by gesture or accent, and the time by some 
word like day, placed near it; or suppose that having attained the 
pronoun, we could only say loving-I, and the position would indicate 
whether we meant my love, or / love, or lovely me; and so my father, 
must be father-I. This would correspond in a general way to the low 
grammatical condition of the Mongolian language. The Buriats would 
be so far advanced as to say love-did-I (I loved), or as in French, 
" j*aimer-ai," / have to love (I will love), keeping the afibies separate, 
and not melted into the word as in English. They could also say, 
*^Fatheri,'^ that is **my father." 

f The derivation of this word from the root of the Finnic, Suome- 
laitet (men of a swamp), seems, on the whole, the most probable. See 
Latham. 
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Their especial habitations are on the bleak, mossy, 
Swamps or plains, beyond the line within which trees 
will grow, near the borders of the Icy Sea. Here they 
pasture their reindeer and wander abont during the 
summer. They are Russian subjects, and before they 
were conquered, some of their tribes were 

Samoiedes* 

powerftd and warlike. They are now weak 
and savage nomads, living in the bleakest and most 
inhospitable regions of the earth. A few of the Sa- 
moiedes are nominally Christian, but the most are pagan. 
In race, as has been said, they are of the Turanian 
family, especially allied with the Finns, the Tungus, 
Mongols and Turks. 

The extent of territory on which they live is very 
considerable ; their tribes reaching from the Ubsa 
Nor in Chinese Mongolia, to the North Cape of Asia, 
and for 80 degrees from the river Mesene and the 
White Sea, to the Lena. They are divided into the 
North and South Samoiedes. The Northern, embrace 
(1.) the Tv/rah, (2.) the Tawgi, and (3.) the Ostiak. 

The Yurak dwell near the Mesene, and the White 
Sea, and between the latter and the Yenesey; the 
Tawgi, from the Yenesey to the Chatunga ; 
and the Ostiaks, who are to be distinguished 
from the Ugro-Ostiaks of the Obi, on the heights be- 
tween the Obi and the Yenesey, near their sources. 
The southernmost point of these tribes is Tomsk. 
The Southern Samoiedes include the Soiot and Kamas^ 
and Koibaly with other tribes on the high land of the 
East Altai range, near the sources of the Yenesey, and 
among the Sayan Mountains. The Soiot occupy in part 
Chinese territory, while some are found in Siberia near 
Lake Baikal. The Koibal are a nominally Christian 
tribe. 

The Samoiedes have been forced from the country on 

K 
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the Middle Yenesey, and the Finnik Ostiaks hold their 
place ; bnt they are fotuid again on the Icy Sea, and in 
West Siberia, on the Obi. 

There is l^ss known of this miserable people than of 
aknost any other in Asia. 

Prof. Miiller's division of these tribes is somewhat 
different. He divides the Northern Samoiedes into the 
YurazeSy the Tawgi, and the Yenisei ; and the Southern, 
into the Oatiaho- Samoiedes and Kamas, 

The physical characteristics of the Samoiedes are 
the broad face and pyramidal sknll of the 
Tnranian family. They exceed the Lap in 
average height. 

There has been mnch question as to where the Sa- 
moiedes should be placed in the ethnological classification, 
but Gastrin's investigations have put beyond a doubt 
their near relation to the Finns. The languages of 
Related to ^^ peoples, he says, are distinguished from 
^^^™- the Tungusian and Turkish, by the far 

greater development of the principle of agglutination; 
80 much so, that it approaches to iutiQ flexion of the 
Aryan languages, and may almost form the means by 
which the one femily of languages can be connected to 
the other. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

TUEKISH RACES.* 

The Turkish race is a very extensive and widely- 
scattered family; its members being found from the 
banks of the Lena and the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
to the frontiers of Hungary and the northern and 
eastern provinces of Africa. 

The Yakuts. This tribe are the most remote of any 
of this family, and at the same time they preserve in 
Ifinguage the Turkic type the most purely, ^hey live 
on both sides of the river Lena, in its lower part, and 
they have scattered themselves over one of 

•^ . , Yakuts. 

the most desolate and inclement countries in 
the world — the north of Siberia. Their pasturages in 
summer are the beds of dried-up lakes {alhuty)^ which 
at that season yield a rich vegetation, though the mean 
temperature of Yakutsk is 6°, Reaumur, below freezing- 
point, and quicksilver is a solid body there during one- 
sixth of the year. The original habitations of this tribe 
were northwest of Lake Baikal. 

Li religion they were, till recently. Pagan, holding 
fetisse superstitions, though recognizing a Great Spirit. 
Christianity, through the Greek Church, is gradually 
gaining an influence on them. Their male population 
is given by Miiller as 100,000. Their language can be 

E 2 
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used as a key to the graminatical forms of the Osmanli 
and other Turkic dialects.* The Yakuts present the 
pure Turanian physical type. 

The Tv/rks of Siberia, After the dismembesrment of 
the Empire of Tschingis-KJian, several Tartar (or 
Turkic) Khanates were formed in Siberia. They were 
conquered by the Russians in the sixteenth century. 
The principal tewns are Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, and Tomsk. 
The Barabas, between the Irtish and the Obi, and the 
Uranhat, on the Chulym, are separate tribes.* 

The Kazan Turks (called Tartars). These are dis- 
tributed over Permia, Viatka, Simbirsk, and 

Kazan Turks. ^ _ . ,-, -r* • m^ 

Orenburg, m European Kussia. They are 
in greatest numbers in Kazan, and their whole popula- 
tion amounts te more than 700,000. 

They are interesting to the student as being now in 
process of change from the nomadic to a settled agricul- 
tural life, and are described as an honest, industrious, 
\ frank, peaceable people, who are fast progressing in the 

arts of civilized life. Their faith is a zealous Moham* 
medanism. Two very different physical types are said 
to exist among them — one, that of the European Turk, 
with oval contour of face, prominent features, arched 
nose, not inexpressive eyes, and foU beard ; the other, 
of the extreme Turanian, with broad flattened nose, 
prominent cheek-bones and glabrous skin.* 

There seems to be no doubt that a portion of the 
population, by favourable circumstances, have become 
changed from the type of the Chinese Mongolian, or 
Turkic Yakuts, to something near that of the Euro- 
pean. 

The Kirgis. The country between the Yenisey and 

the Tom, in Southern Siberia, was the mother-country 

of this tribe. In the beginning of the 

eighteenth century they were forced out of 
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Siberia by the Songnrian Mongols, and tbey now 
occupy the northern and eastern portions of Turkestan, 
whence they rove over a vast extent of country. They 
are divided into the Ghreat Horde and the Little and 
Middle Hordes. The Great Horde is not the most 
numerous, but is pronounced the most dangerous and 
savage of the Kirgis. Their district lies to the east, 
near the frontiers of Chinese Turkestan and Mongolia, 
though their chiefs were met by Mr. Atkinson far to the 
north and east in Siberia and Mongolia. The tribe is 
subject to Russia. 

The Little Horde is found between the rivers Yemba 
and Ural, and in Oremburg, wandering from the Aral 
to the Caspian; and the most powerfol — the Middle 
Horde (or Kirgis- Kasak) — ^holds the country between 
the Sarasu and Yemba, and since 1854 occupies the 
district of Ssemipalatinsk. This Horde is partly inde- 
pendent and partly tributary to Russia and China. The 
whole number of these Hordes, with other Kirgis tribes, 
is estimated at 1,251,000. 

They are generally described by travellers as an idle, 
roving, uncertain, and dishonest people, but with one 
virtue of a nomadic race — ^hospitality. They are in 
constant border warfare with China and Tibet, and are 
only kept in control by the strong hand of Russia. 
The type of head and feature is decidedly Turanian. 

Ol^e Turkomans (or Turkmans). . This tribe of 
nomadic robbers occupies the country in the north of 
Persia, in the west of Armenia, and south 

Turkomans. 

of Georgia, and in Slurwan and Dagestan. 
Bast of the Caspian, they are under the command of 
the Usbeks, and, still more to the east, they are under 
the Chinese sway. In Klorasan there are Turkoman 
tribes subject to the Persians.* 

The independent Turkomans boast that they neither 
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rest under tHe shadow of a tree nor the anthority of a' 
king. They are a race of roving plunderers. The type, 
of feature again is the extreme Turanian. They are 
more wiry and lithe in form than the Osmanli Turks, 
with less tendency to fulness ; their complexion is more 
copperish and swart. 

A closely-related tribe, the Ushehs, differ from the 
Turkomans, in being in part agricultural and dwelling 
in towns. They possess Bukhara, a large 
city, and the provinces of Balkh, Klokan, 
Elhiva, and Ferganah. The Usbeks are descendants of 
the 'Huy-Tie and Uigurs, and live side by side with the 
ancient Aryan inhabitants, whom they have subdued — 
the Persians. Their religion is the most bigoted Mo- 
hammedanism. 

The Nogais^ another tribe of this family, live to the 
west of the Caspian and north of the Black Sea. One 
tribe, which are remarkable as being excellent 
agriculturists, have settled in the Crimea. 
The main body rove about with their herds near the 
Kuban and Kuma. One horde on the Volga — the 
Kundur — ^is subject to the Elalmucks. 

Bussia is now removing the Nogais in great numbers, 
and substituting the Bulgarians. They are a brave 
race, and many have volunteered under the Circassians. 
In physique they are tall and athletic, with the oblique 
Turanian eyelids. 

Still other Turkic tribes are the Bazianes, near the 

sources of the Kuban ; the KumuJcs, on the river Sunga 

(or Zundzha), Aksai, and Koisu, subiects of 

Turkic tribes. ^ . ^_ ^' , , , \, 

Russia; the KaraJcalpaJcs near the sea of 

Aral, subject partly to Russia and partly to the Klans. 

of Khiva; and the Baskirs, in Orenburg and the ad-^ 

jacent provinces. These latter are somewhat mingled 

with Mongolio blood, and are Mohammedan in faith; 
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they are subject to Enssia. Their number is about 
392,000. 

The Osmanlis or Ottoman Tu/rJcs, This, the leading 
Turkish tribe, has held Constantinople since 1453. 
Though possessing large provinces in Europe, at the 
south of the Danube, the number of pure 
Turks in Europe is said by Shafarik to be 
not more than 700,000, though it is probably nearer 
1,000,000. In Asia Minor, the Turkish race has been 
much mingled with Grrsecian and Armenian blood. 

The Osmanlis are the ruling class through aU the 
Turkish possessions in Europe, Asia, and Afiica. They 
number between eleven and twelve millions ; and form 
the nobility and gentry of Turkey. Their language is 
the speech of persons of rank and education, and is the 
official language in Syria, Egypt, Tunis, and Tripoli." 
It is spoken in the southern provinces of Asiatic Russia, 
on the borders of the Caspian, and through the whole 
of Turkestan.'^ 

The language of the whole Turkish race can be 
understood by any of its members, provided no foreign 
words be used. The speech of the upper Turidah 
classes has a large infasion of Persian and ^^^>^^ 
Arabic words, so that a well-educated Turk, says M. 
Miiller, can speak a whole sentence without a word of 
Turkish origin. The three great dialects of the Turkish 
are: (1.) the Chagatai^ spoken in Turkestan; (2.) the 
TatariCf spoken in the Kipchak and Siberia; and (3.) 
the Osmanli, 

It wiU be gathered from these brief notices of the 
Turkic tribes that the general type of feature is what 
is called Mongolian or Turanian. This type, 
however, changes when the Turk becomes 
mingled with foreign blood, and when he assumes a 
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more stationary and civilized life in the low lands or the 
cities, as, for instance, in European Turkey, or the 
Crimea, or the Russian provinces of Kazan, Oremburg, 
On£E^ and the districts on the Volga. ♦* 

* We were at first inclined to accept Frichard's view, that this was 
a manifest instance of the change of a race-type under new physical 
influences. But closer investigations — especially in Dr. Bigler^s ex- 
cellent medical statistics of Turkey — show the great extent to which 
intermarriage is carried by the Turks, and leave the question still in 
doubt. 




CHAPTER XVn. 

EACES^ OF PEESU, AFGHANISTAN, AND BILUCHISTAN. 

Persia, the ancient home of one important branch 
of the Aryan family, the Iranian Aryans, who sepa- 
rated at some remote period from the Hindu Aryans, 
has been subject for ages to the inroads of invading 
tribes. Its steppes and mountains show remnants of 
nations fi^m all the three great families of man which 
have been described in this Treatise, and the physical 
type varies from the extreme Turanian, and that of 
the black Hindu-gipsy, to the most noble, classic type 
of the pure Aryan. Out of the various tribes, two 
distinct and broad divisions present them- Two divisions 
selves — the population of native Persian tribes. 
descent, the Tajiks, who are Aryan, and the wandering 
hordes who are usually either Semitic or Turanian, 
called niydhs. 

The Tajiks are agricultural, as opposed to nomadic ; 
they are the inhabitants of the towns, and they hold 
Tisually the low lands, while the Hiyahs occupy especially 
the mountains. They form the principal population 
^lear the cities Kabul, Kandahar, Grhazna, 
Herat, and Balkh.* Their traders wander 
over great part of Central Asia, and their tribes famish 
the language, and a large portion of the population of 
Bokhara, where they are mingled with the Uzbeks. In 
Afghanistan, Biluchistan, Turkestan, and Eastern 
Bokhara, and in districts still farther to the east, these 
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native Persians, or Tajiks, are the agricnltiiral and the 
commercial classes. Their creed is Mohammedan, of 
the Shiite sect, in opposition to the Hiyahs who are 
Snnnites. 

The native Persian, in his purest type, is very hand- 
some, with a long oval face, regular features, long black 
eyebrows, and large black eyes ; his stature is not tall ; 
the complexion is usually brown, though in the southern 
provinces, as in Seistaun, it becomes entirely black under 
the influence of climate,^ and other physical causes. 
The Parsees, of India, who are of Persian descent, are 
much darker than the native Persians, though still very 
handsome men. 

The native Persian tongue has passed through various 
stages in the history of the past. It was the language 
of the Zendavesta, the sacred books of the Persians j 

Persian ^* ^^^ preserved in the inscriptions of Cyrus, 

^fi^8^ Darius, and Xerxes; in the Pehlevi (226 
A.D.) ; in the Parsi, the language of the epic poem of 
Firdusi (1000 a.d.) ; and it appears in the present much 
mingled tongue * of modem Persia. 

The lliydhs (or Hiats). This term, it should be 
remembered, is not so much the designation of a race, 
as of a large division of tribes, whose habits are en- 
tirely different from those of the Tajiks. Some of the 
Hiyahs are of Persian descent though nomadic. Of 
these, the Biluchs (or Baluchs) are the most important. 
They occupy a district of some 600 miles in extent, to 
the south of Afghanistan, near the borders of India, 
called Biluchistan. They are a tribe of nomadic 
robbers, under the nominal leadership of the Khan of 
Kelaut. The Baluchs were originally from the moun- 
tains east of Kerman. Theyoccupy especially the lower 
districts of the west and east of Biluchistan, from which 
ihey appear to have dispossessed the Brahui, whom they^ 
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drove to the mountains. A portion of them have made 
conquests and settlements in Sindh, where they are in 
constant hostility with the English. They are described, 
by one writer, as so nnfortnnately placed, as to receive 
the vices of both barbarism and civilization, without the 
virtues of either. This nation is said to resemble the 
Jews strongly in features, as well as in certain institu- 
tions, and for that reason has been called Semitic, or 
Arabian, by some, but there seems little doubt of its 
Aryan (Iranian) origin. Capt. Postans estimates the 
number of fighting men of this people, on the Indus, as 
about 40,000. 

The Feili are another nomadic tribe, of the old 
Persian stock, inhabiting the western side of the 
mountains of Ltiristan. Besides these, are the Bahh" 
tiydriy in the neighbourhood of Lur, and on the southern 
border of the plateau of Iran ; and the LaJcs scattered 
over Persia, but chiefly found in the regions of Kaz- 
win, and Ears, and Mazanderan.* 

The great body, however, of the Iliydhs are not 
Aryan, but Semitic and Turanian ; that is, 
they are Arab, or Turkish, or Mongol. 
Among those of the Turkish race are the Kajars, in 
the northern part of the country, and the Afshars. 
The Aimak (Eimauks), and Hazara (Hazaureh), have 
been already mentioned * under the Mongol tribes. 

The Arabian Iliydhs are said to have emigrated from 
Nejd, in Arabia. 

There are beside nomadic Kurdish Hii/dhs, who are of 
race allied to the native Persians. 

The contrast between the two classes of inhabitants 

in Persia is said to be the most striking in Khorasan — 

the Hiydhs usually showing the broad face and flat nose 

of the Turanians, and the Tdjiks presenting the hand- 

* Page 127. . 
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some Persian type. There are, however, eertam of the 
Turkish Bijahs who possess a very noble type of 
features. 

Beside these various races, the Indian peoples have 

several off-shoots in the Persian Empire : the Karaschi 

(Keredji) or Gipsies, the same Hindu tribe 

who have wandered over Europe, and the 

Srahui, in Biluchistan, a dark people of Tamul origin. 

The name Keredji is a term of conteftapt from their 
colour, and might be translated " niggers." This tribe 
is much despised by the native Persians, and seems even 
more worthless and unprincipled than in most countries. 
Like all the Iliats, they have a representative in every 
city, who collects their taxes for the Persian govern- 
ment. ^ 

The Srahui form a very marked contrast to the 
Baluchs by whom they are surrounded. Instead of 
the lank form, long face and prominent features which 
characterize these latter, they present a round 
face, flat features and short thick bones, and often 
have brown hair and beard. They are a much more 
peaceful, industrious and honest race than the robbing 
Baluchs, from whom they secure themselves in the 
heights of the mountains. Large numbers of these 
also are found near Kelat, and in Sakavaran and 
Ghalavan. 

The interesting circumstance in regard to them is, 
that a relic of the early Tamul immigration into India 
should be found so far from the present habitations of 
the race. 

The Afghans, 

This people are directly descended from an ancient 
Aryan race, and are allied to the Iranians or Persians. 
They call themselves Pushtun, which has been cor- 
rupted into JPatan* Their language — the Pushtu — ^is 
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spoken from the valley of Pishin, south of Afghan 
Kandahar to Kaffaristan on the north; and i*»«r«*«e. 
from the banks of the Helmand on the west to the 
Indus on the east, in a district, says Capt. Raverty, as 
large as the Spanish peninsula. 

In physical development, the Afghans are an in-» 
stance of an unmixed race, presenting nearly all grar 
dations of colour according to the position they occupy 
and the climate of their respective districts. The 
Western Afghans on the high table-land are said by 
Prichard to be fair as Europeans, while those on the 
Indus are nearly black. 

Of the many wild hordes of this people, the Duranis 
or Western Afghans, are the most civilized and honest. 
Their creed is Sunnite. The higher classes are some- 
what educated in Persian literature. They are very 
much attached to their native country, and especially 
to their sacred city, Kandahar. Herat is another of 
their cities. 

To the eastward of the Duranis, is the country of 
the Ohilzyes, another leading Afghan tribe. It stretches 
to the northwest of the Paropamisan Mountains, and 
eastward to the mountains of Soliman.® The Ghilzyes 
hold Cabul. They diflPer from the Duranis 

•^ . Afghan tribes, 

in having a less arbitrary government. The 

Berduranis are still another important division in 
Eastern Afghanistan. Beside these are various in- 
dependent fierce tribes, the Khyheris^ a black people, 
of the famous Khyber Pass; the Afridis^ on the 
borders of India, and the Ensof-ze, or " children of 
Joseph," who touch the Indus on the east. 

It is this Afghan people, it should be remembered, 
who in the twelfth century, conquered India and inflicted 
unknown evils upon that unhappy land, until the fierce 
tide of Mongolian conquest under Tamerlane and his 
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descendants swept away the last of the Afghan 

dynasties. 

The KurdaJ 

The conntiy whence the many roving tribes of this 
people come is on the western frontier of Persia. It. 
is bounded on the north by Armenia ; on the east by 

Kurdish Ascrbeijan and the Persian Irak ; on the 

territory. go^^^ii \yj Khusistan and the district of Bag- 
dad ; and on the west by the Tigris. The Kurds are 
found, however, in Loristan on the Persian Gulf, in 
tiie pashaliks of Haleb and Damascus in Asia Minor, 
in the Russian Empire and the southern parts of 
(jreorgia. Their province is divided into two parts by 
the Zagros Mountains, the portion west being under 
the Turkish rule and that on the east under Persian. 
The whole number of Kurds is estimated at from two 
to three millions, and, perhaps, will reach four. They 
are considered to be direct descendants from, the an- 
cient Karduchians mentioned by Xenophon. 

The nation is divided into two great classes of peasants 
and nobles, who are even to be distinguished in features 
Kurdisii — *^® former having a softer and more regu- 
f eaturea. jgj, countenance, with almost a Greecian type, 
and the latter being more hard-featured, with eyes 
deep-sunk and abrupt lines of face. The peasant-class 
is in a state of great misery and oppression. 

The Kurds are a high-spirited people, much given to 
plunder and war, and are exceedingly rude in manner ; 
ijiey profess, with the exception of the Yezidis, the 
Moslem creed. The Kurdish language is Iranian^ 
though having a strong mixture of Arabic and Turkish 
elements, and being without literary cultivation. The 
upper classes speak, beside their own language, 
Persian and Turkish. The Kurdish is never taught in 
their schools, and has no written form. 
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The Yezidis* It has T3een a long time doubtftil 
ivhether this remarkable people were a religious sect 
or a separate race. They are widely scattered through- 
out Assyria, Mesopotamia, North Syria,. Kurdistan, 
Asia Minor and Armenia. Their principal habitation 
i3 iji Mesopotamia, within a circuit of two days* 
journey around Mosul. Their number is about 
50,000. 

Dr. Grant, in his work on the Nestorians, supposes 
them to be Semitic, from their Jewish customs of cir- 
cumcision and the passover- feast. Mr. W. d. Grant's 
F. Ainsworth argues with much ingenuity, *^®®^- 
that they are the direct descendants of the ancient 
Semitic Assyrians. 

The points of resemblance are the following : In 
physique, they are described by Haxthausen, as well- 
formed, large and muscular, with finely-arched eye- 
brows, black eyes, aquiline nose and a rather broad 
countenance ; features which correspond almost exactly 
to those seen on the Assyrian monuments. Other 
analogies are, their place of residence on the plains 
near Nineveh, the architecture of their 

, ., • ii -i' 1 1 Resemblance 

tombs, preservmg the peculiar terraced to ancient 
form of Assyrian architecture, the use of * "** 
the cylinders and other relics of the ancient Assyrians ; 
the worship of the cock, the adoration of the sun, the 
traces of fire-worship in their annual festival, and the 
dedication of a bull to the sun. 

The more received conclusion is that the Yezidis are 

• This name may be derived from Yezed, meaning the good Gk)d, 
as the Gnebres still use it for the good Principle ; or it may be derived 
from Yezdj which is now the head-quarters, and always has been the 
chief holy city, of the Fire-worshippers ; or it may come from the 
ancient name of an Arabic tube, Azd, (Eev. H. Homes, Bib. Bepos. 
1842.) 
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a Kurdish tribe, of Persian stock, not converted to 

Probably Moliammedanism, who retained their ancient 

Persian, worship of the Sun, and of the Evil 
Principle, or Shaitan. Others assert that they do not 
worship Shaitan, but only seek to conciliate him, 
because of his power, and that they offer sacrifices to 
him much more than to the Good Spirit, because they 
are less certain of his kind wishes. The sacred bird, 
whose image they worship, presents another analogy to 
the ancient Magian adoration of the sacred birds re- 
presenting evil spirits. 

It is held by some scholars — and there are strong 
reasons for this opinion — ^that the Yezidis were 
originally Christians, and affcerwards converted to 
ManicheBism.* 

The important divisions of the Kwrds^ are the 
Dachelaliy numbering 5000 tents ; the Mela^ 2500 
tents ; the Schakaki, 50,000 ; the JSaideranly^ of whom 
the eastern branch has 4000 tents, and the western, 
which wanders from Lake Van to the Euphrates, about 
2000 ; and the Seldly. 

Nearly all these tribes live by plundering caravans, 
and then escape either the Persian or Turkish Govern- 
ment, by fleeing, from the territory of the one to that of 
the other, or by retiring to their inaccessible mountains. 
Some are said to be tribes of settled habitations ; but 
even these change their whole residence twice or thrice 
in the year. 

The vices of the two first divisions of tribes we 
have mentioned, seem gradually destroying them ; and 

Gradual *^® others, the Turkish Government is seek- 
extinction. ^^ deliberately to denationalize, by trans- 

* Haxthausen maintains that their doctrine of Satan is the Gnostic 
doctrine of Demiurgus. 
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planting large bodies of them. It is thonght by 
investigators,® that the Kurdish nation wiU soon utterly 
disappear. 

The numerous division of the Schakahi have been 
greatly improved in condition and morals, through the 
efforts of the American missionaries. 

Neatorians.^^ 

Amid the mountains of Kurdistan, and in the north- 
west province of Persia, Aserbeijan, are the relics of 
a branch of the great Semitic family, and of the oldest 
Christian sect — ^the Nestorians. 

As a sect, they date from the fifth century, and they 
are without doubt a branch of the Aramaeans, early 
converted to Christainity, and retaining many Jewish 
customs. Their ancient language and literature were 
Syriac, probably the same tongue as that which Christ 
used in Judaea. The modern tongue is a probably 
version of Syriac, with Kurdish, Persian, -^a^^aa. 
and Turkish words intermingled. The missionaries 
of this devoted sect once traversed Asia from Palestine 
to China, and it is supposed that many of the Chris- 
tians now known to be living in the interior of China, 
are the descendants of their converts. 

Beside the mountains, the Nestorians hold the broad 
plain of Oroomiah, and the Roman Catholic division of 
the people, called Chaldees, occupy a portion of Meso- 
potamia. The range of the tribe is from 36* to 39® 
north latitude, and from 43® to 46® east longitude. 
Their least populous districts are subject to Nestorian 
the Kurds, while others, as the valley of the t«n^tonr. 
Zab, occupied by the Tiaree, numbering some 50,000, 
are quite independent. This latter tribe choose their 
own rulers, and are as brave or ferocious as the Kurds 
themselves. 

L 
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It is probable that nltiinately the whole people will 
come under Turkish authority. The Nestorians are a 
pastoral people, rarely proprietors of the soil, and some- 
times suffering much from poverty. Many in the plains 
live as serfs under their Mohammedan masters ; these 
latter Nestorians are said to show much more of the 
Persian urbanity than those in the mountains. 

In appearance, the Nestorians are represented as 
generally handsome, with regular features, blonde 
complexion, and light beard. Dr. Qrant thinks they bear 
a strong resemblance to the Jews. 

Much interest has been excited in this people by the 
efforts of Dr. Grant to prove their descent from the ten 
Dr. GrantV ^^^ tribes of Israel. It is generally thought 
theory. \yy Bcholars, howevcr, that his argument 

proves too much; and only establishes the Oriental, 
or at most, Semitic character of the race, not their con- 
nection with those particular tribes. 

The whole number of Nestorians was estimated, in 
1848, at about 140,000. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

THE RACES OP GEORGIA, THE CAUCASUS, AND ARMENIA.^ 

The Caucasus, Miiller tells us, lias been called by the 
Persians the "mountain of languages," such is the 
mixture of races and tongues that prevails among its 
valleys. 

Even in the times of Herodotus, each caravan of 
Greek merchants passing through this region was 
accompanied by seven interpreters, speaking 
seven diflPerent languages. Through the languages in 
Caucasian isthmus flowed one of the three 
great streams of early Aryan and Turanian migration 
from Asia into Europe; and among these mountains 
there may be supposed to have been eddies or deposits 
from all the various streams of race which poured into 
Europe. Georgia, for instance, presents an Aryan lan- 
guage and race, entirely difierent from any others sur- 
rounding it, and puzzling to the ethnologist from its 
position— the Ossetian: Os being the name by which 
this people is known to its neighbours, and Iron the 
name they call themselves. They occupy the country 
to the north of Tiflis, near the sources of the Rion, and 
in the valley of the Terek. They are nominally under 
Russian rule. According to Georgian tradi- 

_ _ - ° _ - ° _ _ The OsaetUna. 

tions, they extended formerly from the Uau- 

L 2 
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casus to the Don; and are supposed by Klaproth to 
have been the descendants of a Median colony, trans- 
planted by the Scythians into Sarmatia in the seventh 
century B.C., and related to the Alans and Roxolans of 
the Middle Ages. This theory of their origin is not 
held to be proved. 

A marked resemblance is observed between many of 
the customs and practices of the Ossetes and those of 
the German peasantry ; so much so, as to lead to the 
theory that they are connected in race with the ancient 
Teutons. Their language, however, proves them to 
Aryan In helong to the Persian side of the Aryan fa- 
'"^^ nuly. In physique, the men are short, 

thick-set, with broad, haggard features, blue eyes, 
red or light-brown hair. The women are short, stout, 
with flat noses, but having small and well-shaped feet. 

The Turanian tribes in this region are much the more 
numerous. Among these are the Oeorgians, the boun- 
Turanian daries of whosc country are the river Alazan 
tribes. ^^ j^q east; the Black Sea on the west; 
the Caucasian Mountains on the north, and the Kur on 
the south, with some adjacent mountains. They are 
divided into: (1.) the Georgians or Grusians ; (2.) the 
inhabitants oi Mingrelia and Chiria; (3.) the Suans (or 
Swan) ; and (4.) the Zazi. 

The Suans are in part independent and in part subject 
to Mongolian princes ; the Lazi are under Turkish rule 
and are Mohammedans. Of the Suan language Berger 
says that only one-third of its roots are Georgian, and 
the others have no connection with the other Caucasian 
dialects. Though the language of these tribes is pro- 
bably Turanian it is not distinctly connected with that 
of any of the great Turanian races, and the physical 
type is like the purest Aryan development. The 
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Georgian women, according to some antliorities, are 
more beautiful than the Circassian. 

The testimony of travellers, however, does not con- 
firm the general impression in regard to the remarkable 
personal beanty of the Georgians and Circas- 



sians. They state that the slaves sold to Georgians and 

Circassians 

the Turks are the best samples of the popu- 
lation^ but that the mass of the people, though well- 
looking, are by no means conspicuous for beauty. 
Reinegg says rather spitefully : " a short leg, a small 
foot, and glaring red hair constitute a Circassian 
beauty." Haxthausen, on the other hand, describes the 
Georgians as tall, slender, of noble bearing, with 
regular features, aquiline nose, finely-formed mouth, 
dark compleidon, dark eyes and hair. 

The Caucasian Races 

May be divided into three branches. (1.) The Eastern, 
or LesgM; (2.) the Middle, or MizjegM; (3.) the 
Western, or Circassian and Ahasian* 

In Lesghistan, the country of the Lesghi, there are 
four different languages spoken : the Avarian, that of 
the Kasikumiiks, of Akuska, and Kura. 
With the Lesghi are mingled many Turkic 
tribes, who have in some degree caused this variety of 
tongues. The Lesghians are Mohammedans, and their 
faith has during late years been stimulated by the Porte 
for the sake of opposing Russian iofluence. 

The Lesgtic language is thought to show afl&nities 
with both African and American dialects, but cannot be 
certainly classified. 

Of the Mizjeghi (or Tslietslj^^ without going into a 
minute classification of the tribes, it is only necessary 
to say that, with the exception of the Ingush, they are 
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all Mohammedaiis, and bitterly opposed to B/Ussia. 
Their language has many Turanian features, and was 
supposed to have belonged to the Samoiedic class ; but 
doubts are thrown on this, and its position is yet 
uncertain. 

The Circassians, who occupy the coast of the Black 
Sea, to the north-west of the Caucasian Mountains, 
have become known to the world, especially through 

their heroic resistance of the Russians. 

These call themselves Adigh6, while those 
of the interior, in the Kabardah, are called " Cherkes- 
sian." They formerly extended even to the Crimea. 
A portion, only, have been subjected by Russia. 

The Ahassiems, says Miiller, have held their present 
districts on the Black Sea, since the Christian era. A 

part of them on the coast have been con- 

Abftssi&ns* 

quered by the Russians, but those in the 
interior are still independent. The ethnological position 
of these tribes is still doubtful, though probably Tura- 
nian. Their physical traits are black hair, blue eyes, a 
finely-shaped nose, sallow complexion, and small thin 
forms. The princes and nobles have much larger and 
more powerful frames than the peasantry. 

The population of the Caucasian tribes is thus given 
by M. Miiller, from whom, as well as from Klaproth, 
these condensed statements are taken : — 

Cherkessians 280,000 

Abassiaris 140,000 

Ossetes 60,000 

Georgians 50,000 

Mizjeghians . . . . . . 110,000 

Lesghians 400,000 

Tatars (Turkic) 80,000 

1,120,000 
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Berger gives a somewliat different estimate, as well 
as ethnological division. (Peter. Mitt. Y., 1860.) 

Abassian (or Abchasian) stock . . . 144,346 

Suan (or Swanethian), 1639 houses or about 10,000 

Circassian (or Adige) .... 290,549 

Ubichian 25,000 

Turkish (T4t&r) . . . • . 44,989 

Tshetsh 117,080 

Tuschinian, Pschawians, and Chewssurien 11,466 

Lesghian 399,761 

Ossetian 27,339 

With respect to the political position of these various 
tribes, the American missionaries, Messrs. Dwight and 
Smith, state that the limits of Eussian swaj among 
them dp not at all correspond to the pre- Pouticai 
tended boundaries on Russian maps, relations. 
"Nearly half of the country of the Abassians," they 
say, " is marked as subject to Bussia, but in fact, their 
authority is acknowledged no farther than the guns of 
their garrison reach. Swarteti, too, has the same mark 
of subjection, though it is well known that the Swani 
(Soanes) confine themselves to the neighbourhood of 
the perpetual snows of Elburz, in order not to compro- 
mise their liberty. Two passes throngh the mountains, 
also, are marked as Russian soil ; but not even the 
weekly mail is sent through that of Dariel without an 
escort, amounting, sometimes, to a hundred soldiers, 
two field-pieces, and several Cossacks. ... To the 
territory of the Lesghies, Russia has a more plausible 
claim." 

Of the religions of these tribes, the same writers 
state, that " with the exception of about 200 families of 
Armenians among the Cherk^s, a considerable body of 
Jews around Andrera, on the borders of Daghistan, and 
ihe Lesghies, who are known as bigoted Siinny Moslems, 
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the religion of the monntaiiis is a nondescript mixture 
of Mohammedanism, Christianity, and Paganism. In the 
superstitions of some of the tribes, as the Abkhaz and 
Cherk^s, the features of the Moslem faith are pre- 
dominant; in others, as the Swani, Christianity forms 
the largest ingredient -^ and. in others still, as the Osse- 
tians and Ingoosh, - we find little but Pa- 
ganism, associated with a strong predilec- 
tion for Christianity over Mohammedanism. History, 
tradition, and monuments, in their country, unite with 
various parts of their superstitions, to testify that 
nearly all of them once professed the faith of Christ." 
The following vivid description of the costumes in 
Tiflis, by the same authorities, will give an idea of 
the mingling of nationalities in those provinces. 

The Russian soldier stands sentry at the comers of the 
streets, in a coarse great-coat, concealing the 
want of a better imiform, and even of decent 
clothing. The Russian subaltern jostles carelessly along in a 
little cloth cap, narrow-skirted coat, and tight pantaloons, 
with epaulettes dangling in front of naturally round shoulders. 
In perfect contrast to him stands the stately Turk, if not in 
person, yet represented by some emigrant Armenian, with 
turbanned head, and bagging shalw4r. The Georgian priest 
appears, cane in hand, with a green gown, long hair, and 
broad-brimmed hat, while black, flowing robes, and a cylin- 
drical lambskin cap. mark his clerical brother of the Armenian 
Church. The dark Lesgy^ with the two-edged hama (short- 
sword), the most deadly of all instruments of death, dangling 
at his side, seems prowling for his victim as an avenger of 
blood. The city-bred Armenian merchant waits upon his 
customers, snugly dressed in an embroidered frock coat, gay 
calico frock, red silk shirt, and ample green trousers, also of 
silk. The tall lank Georgian peasant, with an upright, conical, 
sheepskin cap, and scantily clothed, looks as independent in 
his cloak of felt, as Diogenes in his tub. His old oppressor, 
the Persian, is known by more flowing robes, smoothly-combed 
J>eard, and nicely-dinted cap. In the midst of his swine 
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appears the half-clad Mingrelian, with bonnet like a tortoise- 
shell, tied loosely upon his head. And in a drove of spirited 
horses is a hardy mountaineer, whose round cap, with a 
shaggy flounce of sheepskin dangling over his eyes, and the 
breast of his coat wrought into a cartridge-box, show him to 
be a CircE^ssian. 

The Armenians, 

This people, though inhabiting a territory which has 
been the battle-ground of the world, always oppressed 
and conquered, even by far inferior races, has yet 
through many ages preserved its rich physical and 
mental endowments, and has retained its language, 
customs, ritual, and religion. 

iVom various causes, by conquest, forcible removal 
and voluntary emigration, the Armenians have been 
remarkably scattered over Eastern Europe and Asia. 
They are found in Anatolia, the north of Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Georgia, Circassia, Persia, and in 
Eussia and European Turkey. Systematic 
and successful eflTorts have been made by the Russian 
Government to induce them to emigrate from their 
own provinces ^ the Russian territory. They are a 
people especially devoted to mercantile pursuits, and 
Armenian merchants may be met with in St. Peters- 
burg, Yienna, Venice, Constantinople, Cairo, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, and many other cities. Yet in aU 
countries, they look back with unchanging affection 
to the Patriarchate and their native land. 

Armenia Proper consists of the valley of the Aras, 
the country between the Kur and the Aras, the valley 
of Murad-chai, or Eastern Euphrates, and the basins 
of Lake Van and Lake Oroomiah. The Boundaries 
boundaries on the side of Kurdistan and o'^nnenia. 
Aserbeijan are more uncertain. Its extent is 430 miles 
m longitude, and 300 miles in latitude. It contains 
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politically the Bussian governments of ErivAn, Slioosha, 
and Tiflis; the chieftainships of various Kurdish 
chiefs; the Persian government of Tabriz, and the 
Ottoman pashaHks of Kars, Erzroom, and others. 
Armenia Minor embraces the pashaHk of Cesarea, with 
other minor Turkish pashaliks. 

The people are spoken of with commendation by- 
travellers, as showing far more honesty and intelli- 
gence than their Turkish masters or neighbours. They 
are far superior to any Oriental race in agriculture. 
Their religion is Christian, though often much cor- 
rupted, and they have held to it with great faithfcdness 
in persecution and exile. Their nature seems more 
open to spiritual ideas than that of any other Eastern 
people. 

The Armenians are a member of the great Aryan 

fanuly, though their language diflPers, both from the 

Indian and Iranian type. It has preserved a rich 

literature, dating from the fourth century 
Aryan in race. rm • . n -i i 

A.D. The ancient tongue is a dead language ; 
the modem, according to Dwight and Smith, is divided 
into two dialects : one, that of Constantinople, which 
has spread through Asia Minor and Erzroom, and has 
borrowed many forms* from the Turkish; the other, 
the dialect of Mount Ararat, or Armenia, which has 
a greater resemblance to the ancient tongue, and is 
spoken in the other parts of Armenia. 

Prof. Neumann claims the Armenian as belonging 
to the old Medo-Persian family, " so that most of the 

* This fcict is adduced by Mr. Marsh, as an evidence that even the 
grammar of one race may become mingled with that of another (Orig. 
and Hist, of Eng. Lang., p. 46) ; but it seems true, here, only to a 
limited extent in the cities. Dr. W. H. Thompson, who has spent his 
life among these races, assures the author, that the Armenians only 
Bpeak Turkish where they are a small minority in the midst of Turks. 
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Median words preserved by Herodotus can be ex- 
plained by means of the Armenian." This is ques- 
tioned, however. 

In physique, the Armenians are handsome and well 
made, with dark complexions. They are a sober, in- 
dustrious, frugal, and hospitable people. 



PAET FIFTH. 

OCEANIC ETHNOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE RACES OP OCEANICA. 

We shall use the term Ocbanica, in the sense in which 
it is applied by many writers on ethnography, as de- 
scribing all the land comprised between the coasts of 
Asia and America, including the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, the many smaller clusters of the Pacific, and the 
continent of New Holland. 

The whole subject, of the distinctions in race among 
Uncertainty of *^6 Wild inhabitants who have settled on 
'"^ -these countless islands — ^the "nomads of 

the sea," as Prof. Miiller calls them, is even more 
intricate and involved than the differences among the 
nomads of the land. The languages of many of the 
tribes have never even been compared, and some of 
them are scarcely known at aU, so that aU conclusions 
must necessarily, as yet, be very doubtful and liable 
to much change hereafter. 

There are at least two very different schools on this 
subject, each represented by high authority. One, led 
by the celebrated William Von Humboldt, assigns but 
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two, or at most three, races of men to this Hmnbowt and 
immense range of inhabitable land, namely CrawfurA 
the Malaj, , the Polynesian and a race of Oriental 
negroes. 

The other, represented by a scholar of great ability, 
Mr. J. Crawford, divides the inhabitants of Oceanica 
into five brown races, with lank hair, distinguished by 
varieties of language ; and eight races of Oriental ne- 
groes. The tendency, however, of all late investigar 
tion is toward the unity of these varieties, and modem 
conclusions approach those of Humboldt much more 
than those of Crawfurd. 

Oceanica may be divided into five great divisions : 
(1.) Malaisia, or the East Indian Islands, General 
together with the peninsula of Malacca, <iivi8ions. 
inhabited by the Malay race. Of these island^ the 
most prominent are Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, Molucca, Sooloo, and the Philip- 
pines. (2.) Melanesia, or the islands inhabited by a 
dark race, with woolly or fidzzled hair, 
comprising New Guinea, Arroo, Mysol, and 
others, together with New Britain, New Ireland, the 
Solomon Isles, and New Hebrides. (3.) 
Australia, or New Holland, a vast island 
sparsely peopled by a black race, with straight, smooth 
hair. (4.) Micronesia, a long range of little groups of 
islands and strips of coral rock in the North Pacific, 
east of the Philippines, including the Pelew, 
Ladrone, BanabS, and nnmerotis other 
islands from 132o E. longitude to 178<> W. ; and from 
21° N. latitude to 5° S. (6.) Polynesia, or the islands 
in the East Pacific, occupied by a race kin- „ , 

' ^ ^ Polynesia. 

dred to the Malay, of which the best known 

are the Navigators, the Friendly, Society and Sandwich 

islands, together with New Zealand. 
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The great natural peculiarities of this quarter of the 
globe which have determined the divisions of race and 
family, have been its insular character, the periodicity 
Determining ^^ ^^s winds and the malarious climate of 
causes of race, gome of the islands ; while the existence of 
a people on its western border, with a highly-flexible 
and euphonious language, and gifted with much enter- 
prise — ^the Malay race — ^has affected the ruling stock 
through all this wide region. These nomads of the sea, 
whenever desiring adventure, or seeking commerce 
or pltmder, or driven forth by defeat or by hunger, had 
only to put themselves and their wives, with their few 
utensils into their light canoes, and trust themselves to 
the prevailing trade winds, and they were certain, 
finally, to land on some new island, where they could 
either intermingle with the old inhabitants, or form a 
new community. It is thus that the almost countless 
islands, from the Philippines to Easter Island, through 
8000 miles of ocean, were peopled by a similar race. 

There were certain of the islands, which only admitted 
of the habitation of the black tribes, owing to the 
highly malarious character of the climate, and upon 
them especially these tribes are found. 

The climate has probably protected them against the 
assaults of the more organized nations. Whether they 
were the original settlers, it is impossible to determine. 
Their usual position on the mountains, in the interior of 
an island, would indicate an earlier habitation. Pos- 
sibly, as is supposed by some ethnologists, their appear- 
ance here may date back to an immense antiquity, 
before all the islands were separated from one another 
or from the Asiatic Continent ;* while their colour and 

* Both Dana and Hale notice evidences of a gradual subsidence of 
tlie land, even in the historic period ; the ruins of temples on Banabe 
for instance, being found partly submerged by the sea. 
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•tlieir power of resisting malarious influences may be 
due to tlie gradual accumulation and transmission of 
advantageous changes, adapting tliem to tlieir circum- 
stances, through vastly-extended periods of time. 

Judging from the gradual change in language and 
customs as well as from other indications, the great 
movement of the Oceanican peoples must 

. , Principal 

have been from west to east, agamst the migration 

. eastward. 

prevailing trade wind; and investigations 
show that even now, at peculiar seasons of the year, 
there are regular winds blowing from the west, which 
drift the natives hundreds and thousands of miles. 

One great link has, perhaps, been discovered by 
Prof. Miiller and others, showing the connection between 
the nomads of the sea and the nomads of 
the lands, in their investigations into the Tai Tai and Malay 
and Malay languages. It appears from these, 
that these two bodies of language resemble each other 
in the following particulars : — 

(1.) In the want of inflections. (2.) In the fact that particles 
expressing grammatical inflections, which, in certain lan- 
guages, must always be placed after the root, in these lan- 
guages can be either pre- or post-positions. (3.) The genitive 
is expressed by juxtaposition, and the governed word is last — 
the reverse of the Chinese. (4.) The accusative takes no pre- 
position. (5.) Other cases are formed by prepositions. (6.) 
The plural is expressed by an adjective, and the singular 
often by the addition of the numeral one. (7.) Gender is not 
expressed except by the addition of a word. (8.) The adjective 
feUows the noun. (9.) Comparison is expressed by a prepo- 
sition. (10.) Malay numerals resemble the Tai and the Tura- 
nian method, in forming the number 8 by writing 10—2, and 9 
by 10— 1. (11.) These languages, togettier with the Burmese 
and the Chinese, have a common pecuharity in the use of a 
word, corresponding to our word, head or sail. As, for in- 
stance, they describe beasts, birds, fish, or reptiles, as so 
many " tail ; " or trees, logs, spars, or javelins, as so many 
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" items;" or cannon, guns, candles, torches, and letters, as so 
many " tops" 

These generic exponents or nnmerical affixes are 
entirely peculiar to those languages. Many other evi- 
dences are adduced of the relation between the lan- 
guages of the islands and the Asiatic continent, so that 
if this connection be fairly established, the language of 
a vast portion of Oceanica may be included in the great 
Turanian family. 

The Malays, 
Besides the large islands, which have already been 
spoken of as occupied by this family, they hold also 
the small islands spnth of the Philippines np 
to the west coast of New Guinea, and those 
6n the east point of Java, as well as those between 
Java and Sumatra, up to the straits of Malacca. Their 
language, which is found purest on the Philippines, is 
one of the most widely extended of Asia, traces of it 
being discovered from Madagascar to Easter Island, 
and from Formosa to New Zealand, over 70 degrees of 
latitude and 200 of longitude. This race has for ages 
possessed the knowledge of letters, worked metals and 
domesticated usefril animals, and has led the commerce 
and enterprise of the Pacific Ocean. The flexibility of 
its tongue has made it everywhere the medium of com- 
munication, and even in Madagascar, at 3000 miles dis- 
tance, Malay words form one fifty-seventh of the voca- 
bulary of the islanders. The Malay conquests and 
settlements, after the remote emigration from the con- 
tinent, are supposed by Crawfnrd to have begun from 
the centre of Sumatra, and to have first extended to 
the Malay Peninsula and the coasts of Borneo. Their 
influence was only excluded from two quarters by dif- 
ferent causes — ^from the Asiatic shores by the superior 
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Cliinese civilization already prevailing there, and from 
Australia by tlie great degradation of the inhabitants. 
Physical obstacles alone prevented their reaching the 
coasts of America. The Malay language shows that it 
has been acted upon by both Indian and Chinese in- 
fluences. 

The Malay bodily type is described by Prichard as 
Indo-Chinese. The nose is short, but not flat, the 
mouth large and lips thin, cheek-bones high, 
and face broadest at that point; the com- 
plexion yellowish. The form is squat, and height only 
about five feet three or four inches. 

The Polynesians. 

The second great race, of similar physical structure 
and language with the Malays and undoubtedly of the 
same origin, are the Polynesians. The islands espe- 
cially occupied by this people are those lying between 
New Zealand and Easter Isle, north up to the Sandwich 
Islands, and west as far as the Fejee and New Hebrides. 
Mixtures of this with other races are found aU over the 
islands of the Pacific. They were for centuries a half- 
civilized people, and have possessed a well-established 
government, together with relis:ious doc- 
trmes and usages, and a sacred language obtained from 
unintelligible to the people, as well as a 
system of ecclesiastical authority. They exhibited skill 
in various arts, and were bold and experienced as sailors. 
They had no writing, but possessed many legends and 
traditional poetry. Yet they and their kindred, the 
Malay race, have the infamy of being the principal and 
almost the only race indulging habitually in canni- 
balism. 

Physically, the Polynesians are placed among the 
class of light-brown complexion, verging to white. 

M 
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They are described by Hale, as above the middle heighl 
well formed, with thick strong black hair, slightl; 
curled, and scanty beard; the head short and broad 
and higher than most races in their stage of developmeni 
with a remarkably flat posterior head, like that of th 
American Indians. In disposition, they are representee 
as good-humoured and fickle, and very ready to adop 
new usages. 

The Polynesian language. Hale supposes to havi 
spread especially from Bouro, the easternmost of th 
Malay islands. 

The whole number of the Polynesians proper is les 
than 600,000. 

Prom the evidence of language, Mr. Crawfurd con 
eludes that there was, in the ante-historic times, i 
great Polynesian nation, whose speech lies at the basi 
of all the various Malay and Polynesian languages a 
Cra^furd's *^© present day. This people— judging 
theory. from the records preserved in the word 

they have transmitted — had made some progress h 
agriculture and understood the use of gold and iron 
were clothed " with a fabric made of the fibrous bar! 
of plants, which they wove in the loom," while know 
ing nothing of the manufacture of cotton, which the; 
acquired afterwards from India. They had tamed th* 
cow and the buffalo, and possessed and fed upon th( 
hog, the domestic fowl and the duck. 

The massive ruins and remains of pyramidal struc 
tures and terraced buildings on the Pacific Islands, ar 
probably from this primeval race. 

The Micronesians. 

Micronesia, as was before stated, embraces a lonj 
range of small islands in the North Pacific, east of thi 
Philippines, including the Pelew, Ladrone, Banabe, an( 
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others, from 132° east longitude to 178* west ; and from 
21° north latitude to 5° south. 

Owing to the peculiar position of these islands, they 
are exposed to winds blowing from various quarters, so 
that the emigration which settled them, would naturally 
be from many different sources. In physical type, the 
people are of reddish-brown complexion, rough skin 
and high bold features ; the head is high, 
compared with its breadth, hair black and 
curled. They show skill in various arts, and, in Hale's 
view, give indications of having descended from a 
higher to a lower civilization. In advance of the Poly- 
nesians, they possess the art of varnishing and of 
weaving; they also understand steering by the stars. 
The practice of tattooing is observed, not only for 
decency or ornament, as with other tribes, 
but for the purpose of distinguishing clans 
and memorizing events. Their government is more 
intricate than that of the Polynesians, and their religion 
is different, resembling more that of Eastern Asia, and 
recognizing the worship of parents. Taboo is not in 
use. On some of the islands, as Banabe and others, 
architectural ruins of a remarkable appear- Remarkable 
ance are found. The language of Tarawa ^"^^ 
contains a mixture of Polynesian and Melanesian or 
Papuan, but, on the whole, it is uncertain if there is a 
distinct Micronesiah race. 

The Mdanmans, 

The black tribes of Oceanica present a difficult sub- 
ject to the student of races. Not enough is known of 
their languages to affirm either as to their origin or' 
their divisions. 

They are found first in the west, on the Andaman 
Islands, between 10° and 14° north latitude. These 

M 2 
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Melanesians, or Negrillos, are considered by Professor 
Owen as the lowest of mankind. They have no tradi- 
tion or history; no inventions, except door-mats, and 
bows and arrows ; no agricnlture, and their habitations 
are the rudest and most primitive. Both sexes go 
naked without shame, and families and wives are in 
common. According to the same authority, the Anda- 
Andaman ^^^^^ have no notion of Deity, or spiritual 
blacks. beings, or a future state ; an assertion which 
does not seem easily proved. They are not cannibals, 
but show a great hostility to strangers. Neither skull 
nor teeth present the characteristics of the lowest 
African tribes. Prognathism is no more common than 
in most of the South Asiatic peoples ; the hair resembles 
that of the Papuans and Australians, as well as of the 
lower African negroes. They approach the orangs and 
chimpanzees in their diminutive stature, but show the 
well-balanced human proportion of trunk to limbs. 
Latham states that there is a very evident link of con- 
nection between the language of the Andaman s and the 
monosyllabic Burmese. 

The black tribes next appear in the Nicobar Islands ; 
then upon the mountains of Malacca, where they are 
called " Semangs," find in the Philippines, where, under 
the name of Negritos,* they number about 25,000. On 
Lu^on, there are 3000 of them under the Spanish rule. 

* The Negritos are said by Bowring to possess a remarkable facility 
in the use of their toeSy and their feet are marked by a greater separa- 
tion of the toes than is usual. They can descend the rigging of a ship, 
^ead downward, clinging with their feet. 

They are slight in form, agile, small and thin, with handsome face 
and dark copper complexion. The hair is black and curly ; head small 
and round ; forehead narrow ; eyes large and penetrating, and veiled 
by very long eyelids ; the nose of medium size, slightly depressed ; 
mouth and lips medium ; teeth long. (Sir J. Bowring's Visit to Phil. 
Islands.) 
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On Ceram, a tribe of them is found so low, 

,. . . -, n ^ A ., -, Black tribes. 

as to live in trees instead of nuts. A wild 

race of blacks is supposed also to occupy the interior of 

Borneo, though there is not ftdl evidence of it. 

Crawford supposes that there is but one race of 
Oriental negroes, as these blacks are called, north of 
the equator, and two races south in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and on New Guinea. Of these latter, one has 
the negro features, but not in the extreme. The hair 
is Mzzled, long and bushy, skin of lighter colour, fore- 
head higher, and the posterior head not " cut off," as it 
were. The nose projects, the upper lip is longer, and 
prominent, and the lower very projecting. The other 
race he distinguishes by its lank hair. 

The more general conclusion now is, that there is but 
one race of Oriental negroes, even including q^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
the black Australians and the inhabitants of "®^^s. 
Van Dieman's Land. Latham doubts even the existence 
of the negro tribes on the smaller islands of Melanesia. 

" The Australian languages are more Hke the Malay 
and the Polynesian than they are like anything else." 
There are often, he allows, greater approaches of the 
black to the brown tribes in language than the received 
physical divisions would justify. 

The black tribes are not considered, by travellers, as 
inferior in capacity to the brown, but they are peculiarly 
wild and impatient of control, and thus not easily 
organized, so that they readily f^bll under the power of 
the Malays. It is not found to be true that the blacks 
disappear before the advance of civilization in the 
Eastern Ocean. On the contrary, in some islands, even 
the most civilized, they have increased ; but the great 
cause of their decrease is to be found in the bitter 
hostility and superior organization of the Malays and 
Polynesians. 
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Without the knowledge of their languages, these 

physical divisions are not sufficient to determine origin 

or the divisions of race. The probability is. 

Probable ^ v ' 

connection that theso black tribes are off-shoots from 

with Asia. , -i * • 

the ancient black races of India and Asia, 
scattered widely by the conquest of others, or their own 
pursuit of plunder, over the Pacific Islands. A black 
tribe is known still to exist on the mountains between 
Cochin- China and Cambodia, called the Moi/s, which 
may be a portion of their ancestral people. On some of 
the many islands which the black nations settled, they 
were extirpated, or were driven to the mountains, where 
they are still found; on others, the malarious climate 
defended them from foreign encroachment, and on 
others, they became mingled with a different race. 
Many of the Melanesian tribes present great mixtures 
of blood. 

The Papuas, who are distinguished by spirally- twisted 
hair, frizzled and dressed by them in a huge mass above 
the head, are a cross of the dark races with the Malays. 

The Eastern Islands — as Tanna and others 

Papuas. 

— show Polynesian blood. Timor contains 
within its limits every variety of colour and hair. The 
Feejees * are probably a mixture of Papuans and Poly- 
nesians. In their mould, they are said by Mr. Williams 
to be decidedly European, with very large and powerful 
frames. The face is oval, profile vertical, nose well- 
shaped, but the hair frizzled and bushy. The com- 
plexion is between the black and brown — sometimes 

* The Fecjee Islands Mr. Williams supposes to he the point where 
the Asiatic and African elements among the Polynesians unite. (Fiji, 
Ac, p. 12.) 

H. C. von der G^abelentz finds evidence of the mixture of Polynesian 
and Melanesian in the Feejee language. (Die Melan. Spr., Leipzig, 
1860.) 
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almost " purple." The nearest approach to the negro 
is on the island of Kandavu. The Feejees resemble 
the blacks in their use of the bow, and the manufactm*e 
of their pottery, and the Polynesians in the making of 
their paper-cloth, the preparation of Kava, 
and the practice of tattooing. The language 
contains one-fifth of Polynesian words and four-fifths 
unlike any other tongue. The aborigines of Van Die- 
man's Land are classed by some among the Papuans. 
The Melanesians are notoriously sullen of disposition 
and deficient in enterprise, and manifest a dijQferent 
temperament from either that of the Polynesians or 
Africans. 

The prominent distinction between the languages of 
the negro and the brown races, Crawfurd states to be, 
that the first contain more consonants in proportion to 
vowels, and more harsh combinations of consonants 
than the latter. 

H. C. von der Gabelentz has made a careful investiga- 
tion of the dialects of many of the Melanesian tribes. 
Those, for instance, of the inhabitants of the Feejee 
Islands, of Annatom, Erromango, Tana, Mallikolo,Ji£are, 
Jjifu, Baladea, Bauro, and Guadalcamir, 

His deliberate and carefully-formed conclusion is that 
all the Melanesian languages, though disintegrated and 
apparently separated from one another, Melanesians 
owing to the barbarism and isolation of °^ ®"® ^^^ 
each of the tribes, do yet belong to one stock. He is 
also of opinion that both in roots and in many gram- 
matical peculiarities, there are numerous remarkable 
resemblances between the Polynesian and Melanesian, 
so that the hypothesis of their common origin is a 
highly probable one. 

If this be hereafter more fuUy demonstrated, the 
whole vast population of brown and black peoples, the 
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Malays, Polynesians, and Melanesians may be referred 
to one source, and, in all probability, be joined with the 
Turanian races of Asia. 

Latham makes a separate division of the Oceanican lan- 
guages into the '* Papua class," comprising those of North 
Britannia, North Hanover, North Ireland, Solomon Islands, 
&c., Mallicoll6, Erromango, Annatom, &c., &c. 

The Australians. 
The inhabitants of Australia and Van Dieman's Land, 
belonging to the black races, are pronounced to be 
almost the lowest of mankind. They have no govern- 
ment, and their religion consists only of the 
accounts of most childish .or debased superstitions. 

their physique, mi, • v • i j i? xu 

iheir physical type seems a cross of the 
Malay and the AMcan, the most distinguishing feature 
being the long, fine, wavy hair, like the hair of a 
European. The evidence with reference to their phy- 
sique is quite conflicting. Many of them are said to 
show a deficiency of hone in their structure ; and some 
tribes are represented as so degenerated, physically, as 
to resemble crStins, and to be in process of extinction. 
On the other hand, Pickering states that one of the 
finest types of muscular fi'ame and the most classic 
mould of head he has ever beheld, he saw among the 
Australian natives. He speaks of them as active, 
strongly-formed, and stately. Various physical types 
probably exist among them. In general, the features 
are as follows : the forehead is narrow, mouth large, 
with thick lips ; the nose depressed, and widened at the 
base, but often aquiline; the beard thick, the form 
slight though well-proportioned, and colour black. The 
number of these blacks in Australia is said to be about 
200,000. They are supposed to be all of the same 
stock, though this conclusion is derived more from a 
resemblance discovered in a few words than a close 
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comparison of grammar. Not a Malay word is fotind 
in their language. Of their character, a competent 
witness (Rev. William Ridley) says, that they are 
deficient in forethought and concentrativeness, but that 
in mental acumen and in quickness of sight and hearing, 
they are superior to the whites. They are generous, 
honest to one another, and often attentive to the weak 
and the aged, though cruel to women. Notwithstanding 
their barbarous condition, there exists among them a 
very strict division of castes, and a certain kind of 
priesthood. 

It is interesting to know what capacities the lowest 
tribe or race of the human family may show. We 
learn, from quotations of a recent report to the English 
Government on this subject, that the Australian negroes 
show minds quick and keen — "rather like a treasure 
sealed up than a vacuum." Their perceptive ^heir 
faculties are remarkable — far superior to capacity, 
those of Europeans, while, as might be expected, they 
are deficient in the reflective powers. As a consequence, 
the children are found to learn an external study, as 
geography, with great readiness, though showing much 
inaptitude for an abstract study, like arithmetic. Mr. 
Parker, a Visiting Magistrate of the school Favourable 
in Mount Franklin, says that the native accounts, 
children manifest just as great capacities for improve- 
ment as do English children, and that the main obstacle 
to their elevation is from moral rather than physical 
causes. 

The numerals of the Australian languages rarely 
reach Jive, and generally stop at three. Some affinities 
have been discovered between them and the Tamul. 

We have classed the Tasmanian tribes (of Van 
Dieman's Land) with them, but the basis for classifica- 
tion is, as yet, extremely uncertain. 
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The great difficulty in determining the races of 
Tendency to Oceanica is, that the tendency of a nomadic 
new dialects, people to continually form new words and 
new languages as they found new colonies, is here 
intensified by the separation which the sea naturally 
causes. There is something, too, in the disposition 
of the black races which has, doubtless, increased this 
tendency to disintegration. Crawford, who may have 
exaggerated in this particular, states that there are 
forty languages on the little island of Timor, and many 
hundreds in Borneo. 

Nearly all writers allow that climate and circum- 
stances have produced the most marked effects here 
Effects of ^^ persons of the same race. Among the 
climate. Tahitians and Maorians, for instance, the 
lowest castes are found nearly as black as negroes, and 
with crisp, woolly hair, while the higher — the chiefs 
and others — less exposed to the sun and to the influ- 
ences of the weather, resemble Europeans both in 
features and complexion, though both, there is every 
reason to believe, belong to the Polynesian race. 
Similar differences are observed in New Zealand among 
the blacks. 

The Semangs — the blacljs of Malacca — are brown 
where not exposed to the sun, and in language and 
character have so strong a resemblance to the Malays 
as to be considered by many a tribe of that race. 

The points of resemblance between the Polynesians 
and the Central American Indians are so striking as to 
induce many writers to assign the same origin to both 
peoples. 

The Asiatic origin of the Malayo-Polynesian races 
seems to us clearly indicated, so that these 

Asiatic origin. , • j j • 1 1 • 

resemblances cannot be considered in this 
connection. 



PAKT SIXTH. 

ETHNOLOGY OF AFRICA. 



CHAPTER XX. 

I. THE SEMITIC TRIBES. 

(a.) The Berbers. 
Long before recorded Hstoiy, perhaps even before the 
fall formation of their distinctive language, that family 
of mankind from which the Semitic tribes have come, 
ponred forth its hordes from Asia over the northern 
portion of Africa. Of these, one vigorous tribe, with 
the tenacity of the Semitic stock, have held possession 
of the valleys of the Atlas, under all the successive 
waves of conquest which have passed over Northern 
Africa. The colonies and conquests of the 

-m • • 1 T» 1 -r» • Tenacity and 

Jrhoenicians, the Romans, the Byzantines, antiquity of 
the Vandals, and the Arabs, have not 
destroyed or absorbed this tough and warlike people. 
Pressed farther to the south by the fierce attacks of 
the Arabs, in the first half of the eleventh century, 
they could not be driven from the desert; and they 
hold, now, a larger extent of territory than is occupied 
by any other race on African soil. From the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the west, their tribes extend to the borders of 
Egypt on the east, and from the Atlas chain on the 
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north over the oases of the Great Desert to the region 
of the Niger and Sudan on the south. 

Their traders form the great media of commerce 
between Central Africa and the Mediterranean coast, 
while their wild ^nd nomad hordes are the especial 
obstacle and danger to the traveller. They are known 
under the name of Libyans, in the most ancient history ; 
their distinsniishine: features are beheld even 

Libyans. . ° ^ _ . ^ 

on the pictures of Egyptian monuments,* 
and, on the other hand, the most warlike and distin- 
guished of modem military corps is formed originally 
of their soldiers, the Zouaves, f 

The name by which this rEice is best known is 
Berber, a word much disputed, but whose origin may 
be naturally traced to the Roman name of these people, 
JBarbari, The name which they most habitually give 
themselves is Mazi^h, or ImSshagh (Freemen), but that 
which modem travellers usually apply is Tawdreh. 
This latter, Dr. Barth supposes derived from an Arabic 
expression, implying that they had " changed " their 
religion, having all, in his opinion, been at 
one time Christians. The Berber language 
is a direct descendant from the ancient Libyan, and the 
antique bi-lingual rock-inscriptions in Northern Africa, 
show that not only the idioms, but many of the letters 
used by the Numidians are still employed by the modem 
Berbers. 

The Berbers, like most of the Semites, have inclined 
to monotheism, and but few have been pagans; the 
great majority now professing Mohammedanism. This 

* Dr. Barth says that they are clearly to be recognized as the 
Tdmhu of the Egyptian monuments, a people of very light colour, 
with a peculiar curl on the right side of the head, and ear-rings, 
similar to those worn at the present day. 

+ The Berbers arc called Slmwi, or ** Nomads," in Algeria, corrupted 
in Tunis into Suav, (French) Zouave. (Prof. Miiller.) 
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race, beside the names already mentioned, receives 
various titles, according to the countries which it occu- 
pies. Those in the northern part of Morocco, are 
called Shulii, and those in the hill-country of Tunis and 
Algeria, Kahyls, or "mountaineers.'* 

The Kabyls have been interesting to the student of 
history from the visrorous resistance which 

, Kabyls. 

they have offered to the French arms, and 
from their supposed descent from the ancient Teutonic 
tribe of Vandals. Their long fair hair and blonde 
appearance, the traditions current among them of their 
Christian origin, the custom of tattooing the Teutonic 
cross on their foreheads, and the high posi- peculiarities, 
tion which woman holds, compared with the little 
respect paid her among other tribes, all favour this 
view; but their language shows no trace of Teutonic 
origin, and the opinion has become general that they 
belong alone to the Berbers. They were, no doubt^ 
exposed for a considerable time to Vandal influences. 

They are described as a savage, liberty-loving, war- 
like people, inhospitable and faithless. It has been 
extremely difficult for the French to subdue them, but 
their want of cavalry and their more settled habitations 
have exposed them to assaults, from which the nomadic 
Arabs are delivered. They are not entirely barbarous, 
but are good agriculturists, and are well versed in some 
mechanical arts, such as the manufacture of arms and 
gunpowder, and the building of stone houses. They 
vary in appearance ; in the plains, being varying 
more often dark, and short in stature, while P^y^^^^e. 
those on the mountains are of light complexion and tall 
form. 

The Tawdreh, or Berbers of the desert, are described 
by traders as the tribe of the most beautiful type among 
all the African races. They are fair, taU, and well- 
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made, with full beard, and of a warlike and even 
quarrelsome disposition. A servile part of the same 

Black race, the Imghdd, are almost black, though 

Taw^k. presenting no other negro features, an effect, 
perhaps, of inferior comfort and additional exposure 
to the weather. A distinguishing mark in costume of 
the Tawarek is the custom of wearing a covering over 
the mouth. In general they are a nomadic people, 
though some tribes possess villages and settled dwelling 
places. Their women are freer than among the Arabs, 
and take more part in public affairs. Precisely the 
same language is spoken by them over a great extent of 
territory — the same in Agades as in Ghat or Tim- 
buctoo. 

The Temglit — the dialect of the Southwestern Tawarek 
— differs from the Shilluh, the Kabyl, or the Ghadami, 
as the Portuguese differs, for instance, from the Spanish 
or Italian. 

In many cases this people have intermarried with 
negro races, and the offspring are looked on with con- 
intermarriage ^^^mpt by the purer Berber tribes. The in- 
with blacks, habitants of the oasis Air or Asben — the 
Kelowi — are a cross of the Berbers and negroes, and 
unite, says Dr. Barth, " the severe, austere manner and 
fine figure of the Berber with the playful and cheerful 
character and darker colour of the African." 

The Kelowi are distinguished also by their living in 
settled habitations. 

The Tawarek are divided into numerous tribes who 
are usually hostile to one another ; of these, the purest 
are the Soga/r and Azkar^ between Ghat and Tawat, 
and the Awelitmniden and Tademekket on the Niger. 
The Tlnylkum, in Fezzan, and the Biisane^ between 
Asben and Haussa, are much more mingled with other 
races. 
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The ruling tribe of the important kingdom of Bomu, 
lying between Lake Tsad on the east, and Lake Yeou 
on the west, is Berber ; and many Berber tribes have 
formerly mingled with the people, though the language 
spoken there — ^that of the Kanuri — is rather of the 
Turanian. 

Of the Kanuri, Mr. Norris says: "Its nouns are 
folly declined by post-fixed syllables ; its roots are not 
subject to any modifications; it forms its plural by 
adding a syllable ; it has an accusative case ; it uses 
possessive pronominal affixes; it has negative verbs, 
and its verbs have distinct personal endings, which are 
however, unconnected with existing pronouns. There 
appear also some traces of the Tartar vocalic harmony. 
Arabic words are found in the language, though not 
many." 

The Kanuri people have the usual physical charac- 
teristics of what is called the negro. Their religion is 
Mohamme dan. 

The Tibhoo, or Tehu, a black people inhabiting the 
eastern part of the Great Desert, remarkable for their 
handsome European features, are probably a mixture 
of African with Semitic races. Their lan- 

Tibboo. 

guage, Dr. Barth states, is closely related 

to that of the ruling tribe of Bomu. They are divided 

into a number of tribes. The principal region of the 

Tebu is Bilma, some hundred miles north of Lake 

Tsad. 

(b.) The Haussa. 
In the centre of the continent, in the finest provinces 
of Negro-land, a black nation has been met with by 
travellers, whose origin is traced with great Semitic 
probability, through its language, to the 'negroes. 
Semitic family. They are the Goher, or Haussa, speak- 
ing the Haussa language, and till this century they 
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possessed an important Empire in Katsena, Kano, and 
Haussa other neighbouring provinces. Remains of 
Empire, ^^le nation are fonnd as far north as Asben. 
The fierce Mohammedan invasion by the Fellatah, of 
which we shall speak hereafter, overthrew their empire. 
Their central province, Katsena, is situated on the 
water- shed between the basin of the Tsad and that of 
the Kwara, and is one of the most salubrious and pro- 
ductive districts of Central AMca. Dr. Barth thus 
describes the contrast between the Haussa and the 
Kanuri of Bomu : " The former are lively, spirited, and 
cheerful, the latter melancholic, dejected, and brutal. . 
. . The same difference is visible in their physiogno- 
mies, the former having, in general, very pleasing and 
regular features, and more gracefal forms, while the 
Kanuri, with his broad face, his wide nostrils, and his 
large bones, makes a far less agreeable impression." 
(Vol. i. p. 536.) 

Others speak of them as having peculiarly open and 

noble countenances, with prominent nose and expressive 

black eyes. The Saussa, if not entirely Semitic, are at 

least the connecting link between the tribes of Central 

Hamitic AMca and the Northern Semitic nations. 

to w>mr^ When declared Hamitic, as they are by some, 

authorities. £^ must be remembered that this view does 

not differ widely from that which makes them Semitic, 

as those two families are considered by many to be 

different stages of growth of the same stock. 

THE SEMITES OF EASTERN AFRICA. 

(c.) TJie AhyssiniansA 

This people contain, without doubt, some of the 
tribes called by the ancients -Ethiopians, who, though 
black, or dark in colour, were conspicuous for the 
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beauty of tlieir type. They are not, however, to be 
classed with what are named Hamitic tribes. Their 
language proves them to be distinctly Semitic 
Semitic, and, probably, a colony from -Ethiopians. 
Southern Arabia. The Oheez — ^the ancient Abys- 
synian language, handed down in the -^thiopic 
version of the Scriptures — is a dialect of the Ara- 
bian,^ and is the same as the Himyaritic of Southern 
Arabia. 

The modem language of the upper classes — the 
Amharic — which has taken the place of the Gheez, is 
a Semitic language. 

As Professor Ritter has shown, Abyssinia is marked 
by three great natural divisions, which form bases for 
the divisions of population. There are three table- 
lands, rising one above another, in lines nearly parallel 
with the coast. The tribes in these various divisions, 
though undoubtedly of the same origin, vary in com- 
plexion, according to the height of the district they 
occupy. The Danakil, a barbarous people, colour varying 
who inhabit the low grounds near the coast, ^^ altitude. 
are black, and usually with long crisped hair. Their 
expression is lively and pleasant, their features are 
regular and even fine, and their forms show remark- 
able vigour. Those in the neighbourhood of Angote 
have smooth hair. Their language is Semitic, and 
their own traditions indicate Arabia as the original 
source of their tribes. 

The first table-land is the country ruled by the 
Bahamegash, or Emperor. In Dixan of this region, 
the inhabitants are spoken of as still dark — the copper 
hue not appearing to the traveller until he reaches the 
people of the highest tracts. 

The second table-land is the Kingdom of Tigre, or 
that part of Abyssinia near the Tacazze. It occupies 

N 
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nearly the site of the ancient Kingdom of Axnm. 
Tigre has been a powerful State, till within a late 
period, and independent of the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
but during the recent civil wars it has been sub- 
dued. 

The third mountain district is the Kingdom of the 
Amharas, the ruling people of the whole country. It 
embraces the upper course of the Nile, the high region 
of Grojam, and the provinces of Begunder, Mena, Be- 
lassen, and others. 

Both the Tigrani and the Amharas speak Semitic 
dialects, and are of one origin, though the latter are 
more civilized now than the former. In complexion, they 
vary, says the Rev. Mr. Gobat, a missionary, through 
all hues, from black to copper colour, according to their 
locality. Their features are generally regular and well- 
formed, and their bodies exceedingly well-proportioned ; 
Physique of *^® ^^^ ^^ somctimes straight, but often 
Amharas. crisped or curled. The Amharas are de- 
cribed by a French savant (Lefebvre), as having very 
large heads, eyes of remarkable beauty, bodies weU- 
proportioned, hair crisped (though to this there are ex- 
ceptions), and colour of a brown olive. On the whole, 
physiologically speaking, the Abyssinians are considered 
to belong to the black races. 

M. d'Abbadie, who spent eleven years in Abyssinia 
and the adjacent countries, has come to the conclusion 
that the differences in colour of the people are due not 
merely to elevation, but to diet. The tribes that feed 
on cereals, he states, are generally dark 
dependent on or black and those that live mostly on 
animal food are red, or of lighter com- 
plexion. Thus the " Sazzo,'' who do not like cereals, 
and live mostly on milk and meat, are very red. The 
Tigray^ though under the same burning climate, and of 
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ttndoTibted Semitic blood, are dark and black; they 
seldom eat flesh. The Saho, again, living on cereals, 
are darker, and often black; the Gurage, on the 
other hand, who eat much flesh, are nearly always 
red. 

That this cannot be the result of mixture with 
negro blood, or a lighter blood, is shown by the 
exact names which are given to the slightest crossing 
of the blood of different races, whereas these tribes are 
called perfectly pure. The process also of Darkening of 
the darkening of the shin, is observed to go *''"*• 
on here to such a degree that the Amharas have given 
it a distinct name — madyat. Even foreigners suffer 
from it. 

Among the tribes conspicuous for personal beauty, 
but of jet-black colour, are mentioned by M. Lefebvre, 
the Hahahdes, some of the Chotos, the Taltals, and the 
Danakils ; yet with all these, he holds it impossible 
there could have been any mixture with native African 
races. 

In disposition, the Abyssinians are described as lively 
and inconstant, with much vanity and self- characteristics 
love; they are also gifted with a consider- ofAbyssiuiaus. 
able talent for eloquence. They are best known to the 
world now, as the most degraded and superstitious of 
Chrfstian nations. Though notoriously debased by 
superstition and shamefully lax ^ in common morality, 
no people has ever shown such continuing interest in 
pure doctrine ; and the theological dogma of the exact 
nature of the person of Christ has torn and rent the 
nation for centuries, with the most bloody and veno- 
mous disputes. 

They have also suffered severely in late years from 
the fierce invasions of the Gallas, a Hamitic nation on 
the south, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

N 2 
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Abyssinia offers, in its religions enstoms, many traces 

qf Jewish inflnence. It is remarkable as containing a 

native tribe — the Falashas — ^who are Jews in religion 

Faiashas *^^ habits, though their language shows 

not Hebrew. ^Yi^^ ^^^ g^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ Hebrew stock. 

Their conversion must date from a period before the 
conversion of the other tribes to Christianity — that is, 
previous Jto the fourth century. They are a quiet, 
peacefiil people, more industrious than the Amharas, 
and living among the highest mountains of the country, 
in Samen. They are as ignorant and superstitious as 
the Christians. 

Other tribes of Abyssinia are the Agows, the 
Gafats, the Gongas, and Enareans, whose origin is 
not yet distinctly known. The Saho and the Adaiel 
are Semitic. 

The existence of this Arabian colony and this Semitic 
Christian people in the heart of Africa, preserving its 
language and its religious customs pure, though modified 
in physical traits by unknown climatic influences, until 
the type approaches in many particulars the African, 
is one of the most interesting that can be presented 
to the ethnologist and the historian, and deserves 
more investigation from scholars than it has yet re- 
ceived. 

Besides these Semitic races, are others to the south- 
ward — the people of Harar and Hurrar — and the 
numerous pastoral tribes of Somauli, occupying a large 
territory to the south of the Arabian Gulf as 
far as the river Juba, and on the coast to 
Magadoxo. The latter are remarkable for their fine 
regular features, and long flowing hair, coloured of an 
artificial flaxen. 

Many show the influences of the African climate and 
circumstances, in approximation to negro features — a 
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protruding jaw and broad tnmed-ont lips. The beard 
also i^ usually thin. The skin, especially of those 
living in the hot regions, is smooth, black, and glossy, 
but, says Burton, " as the altitude increases, it becomes 
lighter, and about Havar it is generally of a cafe au 
lait colour." There is an approach with many to the 
iteatopyge.* 

Their language distinctly proves them to be Semitic, 
and there is no doubt of their origin from Semitic 
Arabia. It is possible, however, that they **"^^ 
may have mingled with native black tribes, though 
there is no sufficient evidence of this. 

The language of the people of Harar, according to 
Burton, is a Semitic dialect grafted on a native stock. 

Some branches of the Somauli are no doubt inti- 
mately related to the Gallas, hereafter to be described. 

The Wakuafi and Mctsai, inhabiting a great district 
west of Chaga, stretching between two degrees north 
and four degrees south of the equator, are thought to be 
of Arabian, or at least Semitic, origin. They are no- 
mad and robber tribes, accustomed to acts of horrible 
barbarism. In physique they are remarkable for their 
beauty of feature and form ; their colour is dark brown. 

They are Pagan in religion, but with an idea of a 

Supreme Being. Circumcision is practised among 

them. 

(d.) The Arabs. 

A Semitic immigration, subsequent to that which laid 
the foundation of all the African tribes thus far de- 
scribed, was the Arabian. This poured itself over all 
Northern and Central Africa, founding powerful States, 
and carrying a degree of civilization and literature, and 
a higher religious belief among the pagan tribes of 
Negro-land. 
* A remarkable hump or accretion of fat on a portion of the body. 
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The three prominent divisions of the Arabs of the 

Three north are called Cochin, Hillel, and MachiL 

diviaioM. »piigse Arabs occupy the Barbary States and 

wander over the Great Desert. On the borders of 

Negro-land they are often mingled with the native black 

tribes or the Berbers. 

The mixed tribes in Senegambia are the TrarzctSy 
DarmankourBy Braknas, and Dowiches, 

The Arabs of Northern Afiica are mostly descendants 
of the invading tribes who overran A&ica in the seventh 
century, conquering the Berbers and Moors. Though 
generally pure, they are occasionally, according to 
Pulszky, crossed with other tribes. Several tribes of 
Arabian Kabyls in the province of Constantine speak 
mixtures. Arabic ; the Kabyls in the neighbourhood of 
Ghelma bear a strong resemblance to the Arabs in dress 
and language and physique. The tribe of the Am- 
rauahs is half Arabic, half Berber ; and large numbers 
of Moors are known to have intermarried with the 
Arabians. 

The great natural division of the Arabs is into settled 
Arabs, and roving. Arabs, or Bedouins. The Arab 
country-population of Algeria resemble the origin^J 
Bedouin, but the pure Bedouins, are found only in the 
Land of Dates and on the confines of the Desert. The 
Arabic of Barbary is a dialect, and is understood with 
difficulty, says the authority above quoted, by the Arab 
Egyptians, and scarcely at all by the pure Arabs. 

In North Aftdca the inhabitants of the plains are 
Arabs; of the mountains, Kabyls; and of the cities, 
Moors. The Arabs are the shepherds and nomad war- 
riors ; the Moors the peaceful farmers and towns- 
Arabs and people ; the Kabyls ferocious and plundering 
^^^''"- tribes who tiU the soil. The latter, though 

Semitic in race, differing much in physical appearance 
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from the Arabs, and often resembling the Northern 
European. 

The only tie which nnites these various nations is 
that of religion — Mohammedanism ; and thongh nomi- 
nally under the rule of France, the mountain tribes of 
Kabyls and the Arabs of the Land of Dates are as free 
as they ever were. 

Numerous Arab tribes have settled in Egypt. Im- 
pelled by the two prominent impulses of the Semitic 
family — the love of gain and religious fanaticism — they 
penetrated to the most interior portions of Nubia, and 
subdued the Hamitic or native races. But despite their 
conquests, the Arabs have never more than -j^^ permanent 
pitched their camps in a hostile country, setuements. 
uniting but little in blood with the neighbouring popu- 
lation. Those on the west of the Nile are the Magdyeh 
and Ellahoni/eli ; those on the east of the White Nile, 
the Setsenat and the Mohammedyeh ; those in Nubia, 
the Chonhryeh ; with many others, whose names it is 
useless to mention. 

In Egypt it may be said generally that those on the 
left bank of the Nile come from the Barbary j^^^^^^ ^a 
Sfcatos, and those on the right bank from ^^yp^ 
Arabia. The spoken language of the Egyptians is 
generally Arabian. Arabian colonies and influence have 
Hkewise ext nded over Kordofan, Darfiir, Waday, and 
Bomu ; and even as far south as Zanzibar, a royal 
dynasty of pure Arabian blood sits on the throne. 
Madagascar itself shows traces of this Semitic race. 

Many of the Arabs, it appears from various testi- 
mony, have been greatly modified in physical type by 
their residence in Africa. Those of North change of 
Africa are described as a strongly-built, Physique, 
handsome race, as tall as the Scotch Highlanders. 
Their face is usually sun-burnt, with white and hand- 
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some teeth, and black eyes, "of a proud and fearless 
expression," a short beard and moustache, and head 
shaved with the exception of a single lock. "Their 
deportment is daring and commanding," but when 
riding, they habitually bend the head forward. Many 
travellers consider them the handsomest race in the 
world. Some tribes of unmixed blood are described as 
jet-black, though presenting, in other respects, Arabian 
features. 

Through all their migrations in Africa, the Arabs 
have preserved much of their old independence and 
isolation; they have disdained to borrow idioms from 
the African languages ; in the midst often of sedentary 
nations, they have followed their old nomadic habits, 
and in the Sudan, for instance, they have never em- 
braced the absurd customs, characteristic of the negro 
peoples, of the breaking out of teeth, tattooing, and 
mfibulation. 

The following is a table of the Berber and Arab popu- 
lation in the Barbary States :^ — 





Arabs. 


Berbers. 


Morocco . 


3,000,000 


8,000,000 


Algiers . 


1,000,000 


8,000,000 


TiiTiia . 


500,000 


800,000 


Tripoli . 


800,000 


500,000 




4,800,000 


12,300,000 



(e.) The Jews, 

This people is to be found in all the cities of Northern 
Africa, and even extending into the oases of the Great 
Desert. Everywhere it is a despised and oppressed 
race. The Jews of Algeria are said to be superior in 
bodily strength to those of Europe. Their physiognomy 
has more of the Oriental type than that of the Turks 
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or Moors; and the women are remarkably beantiftil. 
The great majority of the people, as usual, are traders. 

A tribe of Jews is described by Mr. Tristram (quoted 
by Dr. Beddoe, " Ethnol. Trans.," 1861), Hving hx the 
oasis Waresrla, about 32® north latitude, who 

• . ° Black Jews. 

are " almost as black as negroes," without 
the slightest trace of negro features ; " their lineaments 
were as distinctly Jewish as in any clothes-dealer in 
Houndsditch." " They were as dark as the black Jews 
of Abyssinia;" the hair was "grizzled, without being 
woolly." He considers the colour an effect of climate. 

Carefol investigation seems to show two physical 
types among the Jews ; one dark, with black hair and 
eyes, and the well-known hooked nose, another with 
very regular profile and beautifiil features, two Jewish 
but blonde, with light hair and blue eyes.* ^^p®®- 
This latter type is seen a great deal in the East, espe- 
cially in Constantinople and Africa ; even red hair being 
often met with. The blonde type is the one from which 
the traditional representations of the Saviour are made, 
and is not improbably very ancient among the Jews. 
The relation of the Jewish type to climate, of which so 
much is made by Prichard, does not seem to bear the 
test of closer investigation. (See Dr. Beddoe, "Ethnol. 
Trans.," London, 1861.) f A peculiar physiological 
fact in regard to this people should be noticed here, 
that they are able to live and multiply in almost aU 
latitudes. Their increase in Sweden is said to be greater 
than that of the Christian population ; in the towns of 
Algeria they are, according to Boudin, the only race 

♦ This tjrpe has been seen by the learned travellers of this city, Dr. 
E. S. Smith and Dr. W. H. Thompson. 

+ It has been claimed that the complexion and hair of the Jew vary 
according to climate, being blonde and light in the northern countries, 
and dark in the southern ; but later researches show that the two types 
above described are found under all climates. 
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able to maintain its numbers ; and " in Cochin- China 
and Aden — the latter one of the hottest places in the 
world — ^they succeed in rearing children, and in forming 
permanent communities." — Beddoe. 

(f.) The Moon, 

Of the ancient populations of North Africa the Moors 
are distinguished by their milder manners and their 
superior education. From an early period they have 
dwelt in cities and seaports. They are described by 
Wagner as well-built, but not so tall as the Arabs, and 
inclined to corpulence. Their features are noble, but 
not so energetic as those of the Arabs ; the complexion 
of the children is clear, white, and rosy ; the men are 
more brown. Their hair, which is usually shaved, ex- 
cept a single lock, is jet-black ; their eyes are also 
black. The expression of their faces indicates mildness 
and melancholy. Their bearing is remarkably imposing 
and dignified. 

Of their origin very exact information cannot be 

given, but there seems Httle doubt that they are Semitic 

tribes, perhaps an early offshoot from Arabia, 

Semitic origin, . , f i , i i 

With whose people they are closely united in 
language and customs. After their entire subjugation 
by the Arabs, in the seventh and eighth centuries, and 
the deportation of large numbers of them into Arabia, 
the two peoples began to unite in marriage and social 
life, untn at last they formed but one nation. 

The present Moors are supposed to show 

Mixed blood. /.i r.i 

traces of the blood of the ancient Semitic 
Mauretanians, as well as of the modem Arabs and the 
Spanish Arabs. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HAMITIC (OR CHAMITIC) TRIBES OF AFRICA. 

It should be remembered that by tbe term Samitic 
races in this treatise, are not meant necessarily either 
the black races of men, or the supposed descendants of 
Ham. The name is used as identical with Chamitic 
(Egyptian), or Kushitic (-Ethiopian), to definition 
designate that family of mankind whose ^^ ^'*°^^*°- 
more especial representative in antiquity were the 
Egyptian people, and whose modem descendants are 
the Kopts, Nubians, and other nations of dark com- 
plexion, but with European features. The distinguishing 
marks of the race are to be found in the language, 
though it should be borne in mind, that this presents 
so many analogies and resemblances with the peculiar 
features of the Semitic family of language, that farther 
investigations may demonstrate a unity of origin' of 
these two families. At present the presumption is, 
that the Hamitic nations broke off from the common 
stock before the Semitic tribes had been developed into 
distinct races. 

For this reason the opinions of scholars differ in 
regard to certain African nations — such as Different 
the Berber, the Ghi^ber (or Haussa), the *^'°'^'*- 
Gallas, Danakil and Somauli, and others — whether they 
are Hamitic or Semitic. 
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We have endeavoured to give what seemed the 
most trustworthy conclusion in regard to each, tinder 
the present aspect of the evidence. Future research, 
no doubt, will bring the Hamitic and Semitic races into 
one great family. 

(a.) The Kopts.^ 

It is remarkable that the only Christian tribe of any 
importance in Egypt should be direct descendants of 
the ancient Egyptians. Their language — the modern 
Koptic — is the representative and offspring of the 
ancient Koptic. Their faces are said to correspond 
Features wonderfally with the faces painted on the 
wSf oid"^ monuments or represented in the ancient 
Egyptians. sculptuTC, the Same high cheek-bones, large 
lips, light beard, broad nose, brownish complexion, and 
ears placed high in the head; presenting the same — 
as a French writer expresses it — " air de majeste et de 
puissance," ^ which so impresses the traveller, on those 
calm and grand faces of Egyptian sculpture.* The 
Kopts, like their ancestors, are of a grave and 
melancholic temperament, and, like them, possess much 
talent for administration and calculation. They are 
prudent and industrious, and often very shrewd and 
cunning. They are employed chiefly as accountants 
and interpreters.^ In language they make great use of 
the Arabic. Their creed resembles in many points that 

of the Roman Catholic Church, except 
Creed. . . . 

that they believe that the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father alone. Their priests are 
ignorant, rigid and prejudiced, but harmless. 

The Kopts are met with principally in Upper and 

* A close examination shows that there were varieties of physical 
type in ancient Egypt as there are in the modern. 
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Middle Egypt, and but few comparatively in the 
Delta. 

The agricultural Kopts do not differ in appearance 
from the Fellahs. 

The language in its two dialects — ^the SaMd and 
Memphite — still show the ancient division into Upper 
and Lower Egypt. 

(b.) The Fellahs^ (or LaJxmrers). 

The unfortunate industrious class of Egypt, that 
which has produced the wealth, and borne all the burdens 
for its Turanian masters — the Turks — are the Fellahs. 
They are described as a heavy, coarse-featured people, 
with an habitual expression of childish simplicity and 
sometimes of clownish cunning on their faces. One 
prominent peculiarity, corresponding to a well-known 
feature in the faces of the ancient sculpture, physical 
is a heavy eye-lid, protecting and half ^^^ 
closing a very keen eye. The complexion is greyish 
brown, "as of unbumt brick,'** warming sometimes 
into a dark-red flush, not unlike that portrayed in 
antique Egyptian wall-painting. The mouth has the 
old Egyptian placidity of expression ; the beard is thin. 
Beside the resemblance of physical traits, many 
customs and religious ceremonies are discovered among 
them bearing a strong similarity to those of the 
ancient Egyptians. The Fellahs with the Kopts are 
the only race in Egypt which have had time sufficient 
to become adapted to the climate, and which have 
thus gained the power of perpetuating themselves. All 
other races — ^the Negro and Nubian on the one side, and 
the Turk, or Arab, or European on the other — though 
bearing the climate of the Nile in proportion to the 
quahty and grade of mental and physical organization 
peculiar to each race, equally fail t<J transmit de- 
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scendants beyond the second or third generation.* It 
Probably soems probable, therefore, that — though 
very ancient, gometimes mingled with Arab blood — this 
degraded, ignorant, filthy and sorely- oppressed class of 
Mohammedan Fellahs are among the most direct de- 
scendants of the ancient Hamitic people, who conquered 
-Ethiopia and overran Asia, and whose learning was a 
light even to Grecian philosophers. 

The physical history of the Egyptians — if the state- 
ments on this subject by Gliddon and Pulszky and 
others be correct — is an instance of the power of the 
principle of Inheritance in a given race to preserve the 
type pure, despite certain mixtures with other races, as 
well as of the process by which a given tribe becomes 
adapted to its circumstances.f 

The first settlers in Egypt — perhaps Asiatics — after 

a long course of time became acclimated; that is, 

certain variations in organs, physical habits and 

temperament, adapted to resist the destruc- 

Acclimation. . ^ . n \ ^' i •! 

tive agencies oi the clmiate and soil, were 
perpetuated, — the offspring born with fewer of these 
advantages, perishing, and those endowed with a greater 
degree of them, surviving ; until by transmission and this 
process of " selection," the line is reached in which the 
physique is adapted to its place, and a new variety or 
race is formed. These powers of resistance, or, in 
other words, this new physical organism is attended — 
we know not why — ^by certain features and bodily 
peculiarities, which form the external Egyptian type. 
During many centuries this type was constantly 

* Of eighty-three children of Mehemet Ali only five have survived, 
and similar facts are found true of others. 

+ The philosophy of Acclimation and the Formation of Varieties 
will be explained more fully in the chapter on " Unity or Diversity of 
Origin." M 
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modified, in the higher classes, by crossings with other 
races : first with the Semitic, under the Phoenician 
and Canaanite immigrations and conquests ; then with 
the Aryan, under Macedonian, Greek, and Roman 
invasions, until at length the country fell under 
Mohammedan rule, and the Fellahs embraced the faith 
of the Prophet.' Under this new religion, they were 
forbidden to intermarry with strangers, so that since 
the seventh century the population of Egypt — with the 
exception, as before mentioned, of some slight Arabic 
mixture — has recruited itself by intermarriage within 
its own limits, and the process has again gone on 
undisturbed, of adapting the physique to its situation 
and circumstances, and of bringing back the original 
type. And now, after great variations of type during 
past centuries, we have restored, the pure Return to 
antique Egyptian type, closely corresponding anginal type. 
to one prominent type represented in the oldest 
sculpture and painting : and characterizing a variety of 
men, which, as was before said, is the only human race 
out of the many that have temporarily occupied Egyptian 
soil, that has had time sufficient to perpetuate itself. 

(c.) The Eastern Nubians, 

In the eastern part of Nubia, in the desert between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and among the mountains 
running parallel with the coast, are three tribes of a 
very ancient race, probably of Hamitic origin — the 
Hadharebe^ the Ahahdeh, and the Bishari, Probably 
the modem representatives of the old "*"^*''<^- 
Ethiopians. Renan classes their language as probably 
of the^amitic family, which other writers confirm, 
while their physical tj^e is neither that of the full- 
blooded negro, nor Semitic like the Arab. They are 
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nsnally of a very dark coloitr — sometimes black* — ^with 
regular European features. The Bishari are tlie m.ost 
powerful of these tribes, and their country extends 
northward from the frontier of Abyssinia^ to the 
latitude of Derr, and from Sennaar on the Nile to Dar 
Berber and the Red Sea. They are a shrewd, active 
nomad people, not of large stature and with pleasant 
features. 

The Ababdeh, who inhabit a wild country from 
Kosseir to Nubia, are small and badly made, but full of 
vigour. Their eyes are large and their teeth fine. 
They have the black skin, but regular features, with 
curled hair. 

The Eastern Nubian or Bisharine race is thought to 
be descended from the ancient Blemies, and, like the 
Kopts and the Fellahs, is without doubt one of the 
oldest of existing peoples. 

(d.) TheGallas.^ 

To the south of the Ham i tic tribes on the Nile, and 
encircling Abyssinia, is a warlike, barbarous people, 
who are ranked among the Hamitic races from the 
evidence of their language, though this, also, shows 
more than the usual afliaities to the Semitic. This 
people — the Gallas — ^have been the terror for more than 
three centuries of the Abyssinians, upon whose terri- 
tory they are constantly encroaching. They are divided 
into more than twenty tribes, but the pro- 

Gallas tribes. »/ ' r 

minent divisions are the Berttuna, or East- 
Grallas, and the Boran, or West-Grallas. They are de- 
scribed by D'Hericourt as a tall, handsome race, with 

* Dr. E. S. Smith, of New Yor^, who has spent three years among 
the Arabs, speaks of these Nubians as truly remarkable for blackness. 
The colour is a kind of deep coal-black, quite different from the usual 
lighter black which we see in the African of the coasts. 
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large forehead, aquiline nose and well-cut mouth. Their 
colour is coppery, and the hair curled. 

A few profess to be Christians, but the most are 
Pagans or Mohammedans. Those in the Kingdom of 
Choa number about a million and a half. They are 
especially infamous as slave-dealers. 

The heathen GraUas extend from the equator to about 
4P south latitude. Their number is from eight to ten 
millions. They are an exceedingly savage and cruel 
people, and are said to delight in drinking blood from 
animals still living. The Ukuqfl, south of the Grallas, 
are in such a barbarous condition that they do not even 
bury their dead, but leave them to the wild animals. 

(e.) The People of Sermaar (proibdbly Hamdtic), 

To the south of Nubia lies the high mountain-plateau 
of Sennaar, inhabited by a dark-brown tribe, which 
Renan classes as probably Hamitic. Nothing certain, 
however, can as yet be concluded about the origin of 
this nation. In general, they present frizzled hair and 
dark complexion, but regular and agreeable features. A 
considerable variety in colour is seen among them ; 
even the red tint, with reddish hair and eyes. 

BLACK RACES OF UNCERTAIN ORIGIN IN EASTERN AFRICA. 

The Bardbra or Berberins of NuMa.^ 

The reader may see in any book of plates, or in 
stereoscopic views of Nubia, the representation of the 
Egyptian Kings carved in the rock at Abu-Simbal. 
The type here presented, the long oval face, the finely- 
curved nose, broad at the top, with full Physical 
nostrils, the voluptuous lips and high cheek- ^^p®- 
bones, and rich bronze colour, are the characteristics of 
the modem Nubian, the descendant of the ancient race 
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of Ethiopians — tlie Nubee — ^who crowded the banks of 
the Nile with their gigantic works of art. 

Many of the modem Nubians, or Berberins, are 
black, especially as they approach the south, but with 
fine and even noble features, and hair, though frizzled, 
never woolly. In ^character they are distinguished for 
their independence, their honesty and faithfulness ; so 
much so, as to hold in Egypt something of the position 
which the Swiss do in Europe, of guards and trusty 
servants and porters. Like that nation they are greatly 
attached to their native soil. They are not remarkable 
for cleanliness, and Hve nearly naked in Nubia. There 
are scarcely any upper classes among them, and the 
masses are much better educated than those of Egypt. 
Great jealousy and dislike exist between them and the 
Arabs. 

The African nations are remarkable as being almost 
the only peoples with whom Christianity has entirely 
died out and been replaced by another belief. 

We have already seen that the Tawareks of the 
Berber race are supposed to have been formerly Chris- 
tians, thouffh now bi sooted Mohammedans or 

Ancient ' ^ . ^ , i -, , 

Christian Pagans. feomc writers have concluded that 
the Pagan and Mohammedan Gallas were 
once a Christian people; whether this be the truth 
regarding those tribes or not, it is well known that the 
Nubian Berberins were once Christians, and that 
Christianity began to decline about 1517 a.d., after the 
Mohammedan invasion of Sultan Selim. In the year 
1673 the Nubian churches were entire, but closed. 
There are now only a few superstitious relics remain- 
ing of the early faith. 

Possibly the fire of the Mohammedan conquest and the 
physical power of the early Arab invasion, may be the 
causes of this defection among African nations ; or pos- 
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sibly there may be something in the Semitic tempera- 
ment which inchnes it to a reverential monotheism and 
a system of arbitrary law, rather than to the free 
spiritual life and affectional relations of the Christian 
system. 

The Berberins, notwithstanding their name, have no 
connection with the Berbers, and though their physical 
type is almost precisely what may be called the Har 
mitic type, they are not found to be connected either 
with the Hamitic or Semitic races. Their oriffin 
language is distinct. It is remarkable as do»i^^"i- 
containing no genders, except in personal pronouns, and 
no numerals above twenty.^ Arabic words are in con- 
stant use by the people. From the evidence of language, 
Prichard derives the Nubians from a negro tribe, called 
Noubas, of Kordofan, and supposes that the negro type 
has changed in the process of centuries, to the present 
type. Farther investigation will be needed for the 
settlement of this question. 

The present limits of the Nubians are from Assuan 
on the north, to Sennaar on the south ; and their prin- 
cipal divisions are the Kenoos in the north, and the 
Nouba farther up the Nile. 

People of the White Nile, The inhabitants, from the 
Chillouks to the Baris, are negroes ; but with the KeJcs, 
Bohrs^ and Tschers^ and others, a new element appears 
— ^the European type of feature with the black skin; 
resulting, as M. de St. Martin supposes, from a cross of 
the Gallas with the negroes. The figure is 
ftdl and handsome, and the face often beau- 
tiful in outline, but the spirit is degraded. No belief in 
a God is discovered among them ; they do not even 
understand agriculture, and they are generally un- 
clothed. 

2 
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The following table will show the proportion of dif- 
ferent races in Egypt in 1844 : — 

Mohammedan Fellahs .... 1,600,000 

Christian Kopts 150,000 

(Osmanlis) Turks 12,000 

(Bedouin) Arabs 70,000 

Negroes (slaves) 10,000 

Circassians, Georgians, &c., (slaves) 5,000 

Jews 7,000 

Syrians 6,000 

Greeks and Romans .... 7,000 

Europeans 9,500 

Berberins 6,000 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE RACES OP WESTERN AFRICA, NORTH OF THE MOUNTAINS 
OF THE MOON. 

A NATURAL diTision of the continent of AMca is formed 
by the two great spurs of the Motmtains of the Moon, 
which are thrown off parallel to the western coast, the 
one north and the other south. These moun- Geographical 
tains, known as the Kong Mountains, extend ^^^^^on*- 
along the coast for 2000 miles, and at a distance of 
only from 100 to 350 miles from the ocean. The narrow 
strip of country shut up between these high lands and 
the Atlantic, and reaching from the southern borders of 
the Great Desert to nearly 16^ south latitude, is gene- 
rally known as Western Africa. 

Its prominent physical peculiarities, which in part 
determine the character of its peoples, are the want of 
good bays and harbours, thus cutting it off from foreign 
commerce; the wide belt of malarious jungle, which, 
for a hundred miles within, guards its coast from inva- 
sion or settlement, especially by whites, and the moun- 
tains on the east which separate the country from the 
whole interior. 

All these obstacles have indeed been overcome, but 
all have more or less aided in forming the race-charac- 
teristics of each family of tribes. 

Western Africa is interesting to the student of races, 
as containing that exceptional type in Africa — the so- 
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called " pure negro type." Its natural divisions, which 
are at once separations of country and of race, are (1.) 
SenegamUa ; (2.) North Guinea; (3.) South Guinea. 
I. Senegambia — ^the flat country extending from the 
Great Desert to lO** north latitude, and watered by the 
Senegal and the Gambia, contains three prominent 
races, who have by no means confined themselves to the 
limits of the country — the Fellatah, the lolofs (or 
Wolofs), and the Mandingoes.* 

The Fellatah or FiUbe.^ 

For some time the existence of an important. people 
in the west of Africa has been known, who differed both 
from the Berbers on the north and the negro tribes 
immediately surrounding them. They were represented 
by travellers as conspicuous for their noble bearing, 
their fine and Aryan features, and for the intelligence 
and poetic feeling which they displayed. Their colour 
A brown ^^^ ^ ^^^ brown, often no darker than that 
tribe q£ Spaniards or Portuguese : certain por- 

tions of the nation were black, with smooth hair, and 
others of the lowest class were grayish-black. Their 
disposition contrasted with that of the Africans in 
being grave and reserved, with the capacity for the 
most fanatical enthusiasm ; their pursuits were pastoral 
and their mode of life nomadic, in the midst of settled 
black tribes engaged in agriculture and commerce. 
Their language, too, had no relation with the dialects 
of the neighbouring tribes, and if connected at all with 
the languages of Africa must be traced to those of the 
Southern provinces. This people — the Fulbe (sing. 
Pullo), or Fellatah, or Fullan, or Fellani, are interesting 
to the student of present history, as having enacted, 

* Wilson's statement that these three are of one stock is contra 
dieted by Kolle on apparently good evidence. 
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witliiii tliis century, on the plains of Africa, something 
of the part played so formidably by the Arabians in 
Asia under Mohammed. A nomadic people, scattered 
in various tribes over the vast basin of the Niger and 
through the valleys of Senegambia, they have united 
under the fanatical leadership of a religious ^„ African 
reformer, and have conquered a Moham- ^™p"^®- 
medan empire, the most powerful in interior Africa. 
These tribes and their rule extend now from the 
Atlantic Ocean and Senegambia on the west, to the 
kingdoms of Bomu and Adamawa on the east, and 
from the Great Desert on the north to the Mountains of 
Kong, and even to the Bight of Benin on the south — 
embracing a territory equal in extent to one-tenth of 
the whole continent of Africa, and as large as one 
quarter of Europe. Many of these tribes are tributary 
to the nations among whom they reside, and others are 
purely nomadic and independent, connected with no 
government or settled society. 

The countries held by the Fellatah in Central Africa 
are the kingdom of Sdkoto, the province of Adamawa, 
the lands in the south of the Lower Benue, the kingdom 
of Gando, the lands on the west and south of the Niger, 
and the kingdom of Massina. 

The districts occupied by them in Western Africa 
are Futa-Torro, near the Senegal, Futa-Bondu, and 
Futa- Jallou, whose capital is Timbu. 

As the preachers of Islamism, the Fellatahs have 
undoubtedly advanced the progress of civilization 
among the pagan tribes of Africa ; for Mohammedan- 
ism, to a certain deerree, restrains brutal 

' .1 . Benefits of 

passions, does away with human sacrifices, Mohammedan- 
cultivates learning, and substitutes the sense 
of personal dignity, and the belief in an immovable 
and beneficent Providence, with the feeling of a mem- 
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bership in a vast commnnity of believers, for the low 
habits, the superstitions beliefs and isolated selfishness 
of pagan tribes.* It has aided, too, to a certain extent, 
in checking slavery and the slave trade, for the civil 
code of the Koran forbids the enslaving of a man bom 
of free parents and professing the Mohammedan faith ; 
and in no case can a Mohammedan be rednced to 
slavery. The Fellatahs have made nse of this pro- 
clamation of liberty to the slave in their wars with the 
other African States, with great effect.^ The Fellatah 
Empire, thongh holding loosely together at the present 
time, is still very formidable, and mnst be the great 
instrument to the Europeans for improving Central 
Africa. 

The physical traits of the Fellatah have been a great 

puzzle to ethnologists. They are found in certain 

tribes, presenting the darkest colour of the negro with 

perfect European features. These people, called Torodcy 

are said by Dr. Barth to be a cross of the 

Tordde. 

lolof — the handsomest black race of Africa 
—with the Fulbe. D'Eichthal states that the Tordde 
have shown more power than the Ftilbe, and have even 
driven out the pure race, and that the Toucolors, or 
cross with the black slaves of Fouta DjaUon, have 
become masters of the Fulbe. But it is not yet 
certain whether the black colour of this portion of the 
Flilbe is not due to their circumstances and mode of 
life. The inferior class of Fellatah — the herdsmen of 
Adamawa — ^whose colour is " greyish black," Dr. Barth 
allows to be pure, and probably coloured by their 
habits of life. 

The Fellatah have made some progress in domestic 
manufactures, but they are, in general, pastoral, and 
skilful in the care of cattle. Though considered the 
most intelHgent of aU the African tribes, they have as 
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yet no native alphabet, and make use of the Arabic for 
writing. The pagan tribes of this race are distinguished 
from the Mohanmiedan by their lower morality, and 
more barbarous habits of life and dress. 

Of the origin and position of this people among the 
races of men, nothing can as yet be said with any 
certainty. *rhe theory of their Malay origin* does 
not seem sufficiently sustained ; and we can Theories of 
only at present wait for further evidence. ^^«^ 
Dr. Barth, and other travellers, are of opinion that 
they were derived originally from the east, perhaps 
from Egypt. He adopts the theory of a second 
migration from the west, back to some of their original 
seats towards the east. 

It is remarkable, and perhaps shows the effect of 
Mohammedanism, that this warlike race have never 
participated in the foreign slave-trade, unless in the 
few instances in which criminals have thus been 
disposed of, instead of being killed. But few Flilbe, 
also, have fallen into the hands of Europeans as slaves, 
and in some of these cases ^ they have been thought 
worthy of education, from their remarkable intelli- 
gence.* 

The numerals of the Eellatah language only reach 
five ; their nouns have no gender and form their 
plurals by changes in the beginning, the middle or at 
the end of the word. Sex is often marked by a differ- 
ent word. There are three forms of the personal pro- 
nouns, and there is discovered a euphonic 

Lang^uage. 

harmony in some of the changes of the 

* One instance was that of a Fellatah brought to Maryland as a slave, 
and ransomed by Oglethorpe, and then sent back to his own country, 
after receiving a good education in England. 

There is yet living a Fellatah in the United States (Wilmington 
Del.), expelled from his country for crime, and now held as a slave. 
(Wilson's Africa, p. 80.) 
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words, wliicli bears a resemblance to the allitersil con- 
cord of the Kaffir languages. On the whole, this lan- 
guage has much resemblance, in grammatical struc- 
ture, to the Yoruba, Ashanti, and Timmanee, though 
differing in vocabulary. 

The Mandingoes and the lolofs. 

These tribes, together with the Nones and Sereres, 
are said to be scarcely distinguishable from each other 
in personal appearance. They have the same general 
physiognomy, the same deep-black colour, woolly hair, 
thick lips, broad flat nose, and tall powerful frame, and 
a similar force of temperament and character. 

All these tribes, even when professing Moham- 
medanism, retain the ancient superstition of the Jetish, 
and somewhat of the general African belief in a Deity, 
namely, the fear of a powerful Being who has become 
indifferent to the affairs of his creatures and lets the 
world go on under evil influences. The rite of circum- 
cision is practised by most of them. In the social 
institutions, caste is found to exist among them, and 
something approaching to a feudal relation of chieftain 
and retainer. 

The Mandingoes have their principal settlement in 
Manding, in the high land about 600 miles from the sear- 
coast, and they are found in small communities around 
all the European settlements, on the Gambia, near 
Sierra Leone and Cape Mesurado, and on the upper 
waters of the Senegal. 

This tribe are thought by some to show more 

capacity for improvement than any other negro nation. 

Superiority of They posscss wcU-ordered governments and 

Mandingoes. ^^^^ public schools ; their leading men can 

all read and write (the Arabic) ; agriculture has been 
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carefully pursued by them ; and in manufactures, they 
are very skilful in weaving and dyeing cloth, and tan- 
ning leather, and working up iron into various instru- 
ments. Their merchants are very enterprising and 
industrious, and exercise great influence through 
Northern Africa. 

In religion, the Mandingoes are zealous Moham- 
medans, though a few hold to the old pagan belief. 
In character and temperament, they are described as 
cheerful, inquisitive, credulous and fond of flattery. 
With respect to their origin, they have a tradition 
that they are derived from Egypt, and M. D'Eichthal 
has presented many analogies between their language 
and the Coptic, but there is as yet no certain evidence 
of their Hamitic origin. 

The Bamlarras are a warlike tribe of the Mandin- 
goes, who emigrated to the Senegal from the banks of 
the Dhioliba. Many of the slaves sent to Europe 
were formerly taken from this tribe. They are poly- 
gamists, and sell their wives as slaves. 

The lolofs live principally in the Delta of the Gambia 
and Senegal. Their four principal provinces are Sin, 
Salem, Cajor, and Brenk. They are mild, hospitable, 
and trustworthy in character, and of the Mohammedan 
faith. The population is about one million. Many 
of the lolof States have been absorbed by the great 
Fellatah Empire. 

Owing to the dense jungles and swamps lining the 
West African Coast, for a^ hundred miles in width, the 
climate under which these nations reside is excessively 
malarious, and to Europeans very dangerous. The deep 
black colour of the races of Senegambia colour affecttd 
seems to have more connection with this *^ycii"iate' 
peculiarity of the physical geography, than the degree 
of heat alone. The mountain tribes, as usual, are the 
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more fair, though this does not appear to be an abso- 
lute rule. 

II. Northern Guinea extends from Cape Yerga 
10° north latitude, to the Klameruns Mountains in the 
Gulf of Benin, and Hes between the Kong chain and 
the Atlantic. Its length is some 1500 miles, and, accord- 
ing to Wnson, it contains a population of between eight 
and twelve millions. 

The inhabitants are inferior races in civilization to 
the Fellatah and lolofs, and are distinguished from 
them by their professing paganism instead of Moham- 
medanism, and by the low physical type of the negro 
which they present. 

Among the nations inhabiting this territory there 
are important general differences in their habits and 
North Guinea i^^de of Hfe. From Sierra Leone to Cape 
^^^' Lahu — says Rev. Mr. Wilson, from whom 

the most of this information is derived — a distance of 
seven or eight hundred miles, there is a similar grade of 
condition. The people live in strongly-built circu- 
lar huts, with peaked roofs, but poorly lighted and 
ventilated. Their only clothing is a loose cloth around 
their bodies. They are active and industrious, and 
becoming every year more engaged in agriculture and 
commerce. 

On the Gold and Slave Coasts, on the other hand, 
a higher grade of civilization prevails. The people live 
in square houses, two or three stories high ; they wear 
more clothing and cultivate the soil more skilfdlly, 
and have made a greater proficiency in the mechanic 
arts. 

The numerous tribes gathered on these coasts have 
not been able to organize themselves into any important 
governments, the largest being the small military 
despotisms of Dahomi and Ashanti, and the others em- 
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bracing conmnmities of from one to twenty thousand 
inhabitants. 

The important etbnograpliical divisions of the inha- 
bitants are the Qreho races, the Avekwom, the Ashanti 
or Fant%2i.TLdi the EfiJc and Yebu. Neax Sierra Leone 
we find the Timanis and Sustis, both probably related to 
the Mandingoes. These are, in general, pagan tribes 
(though the Susus have become in part Mohammedans), 
and are in a low condition, morally and physically. 
They present the degraded negro iype, with 
which foreign countries are familiar through 
the slave trade. Yet they are not among the lowest of 
mankind, as both agriculture and commerce are pursued 
to some extent by them. 

The Qreho races include the Krumen, the inhabitants 
of Cape Mesurado, and other tribes between Grand 
Cape Mount on the north and St. Andrew's on the 
south. 

One of the neighbouring tribes, allied to the Man- 
dingoes — ^the Yeys — ^has the high intellectual glory of 
having attained, within. a few years, unassisted, that 
which few of the most gifted races have reached — ^the 
invention of an alphabet. Books have even been printed 
by the missionaries in the Yey language. The Veys 
are a more highly developed tribe, physically, than the 
neighbouring peoples, possessing large, well-formed 
heads, and graceful, slender frumes, though all are jet- 
black in complexion. 

The Vey language is remarkable, says Mr. Norris, 
for the total absence of declension in the noun ; for 
particles afl&xed to the verb, simulating inflexion without 
constituting true inflexion, and for the peculiar use of 
certain pronouns. There are in it, as in many African 
languages, a number of imported Arabic words. The 
alphabet contains 200 signs, and shows the originality 
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of its invention by its being an alphabet of syllables, 
not letters. 

The KruB, This people occupy the coast from Cape 
Mesurado to St. Andrew's, including a number of 
smaller tribes. They are said to possess loss general in- 
teUigence than the Fellatahs and Mandingoes, and less 
wealth and fewer arts than the inhabitants of the Gold 
Coast, but to be superior to both in physique and force 
of temperament.^ They are conspicuous for their open 
frank bearing, and their fine figures, though presenting 
the usual negro characteristics. Every shade of colour, 
however, from light mulatto to black is seen among 
them. The Krus are comparatively an inteUigent and 
industrious race, furnishing the most of the " coolies " 
of Western Africa. They follow conmierce and are 
skilled in the culture of the ground, and have organized 
Advancement governments of a peculiar and democratic 
of Krus. form. Land is held in common by their 
communities. Slavery has never existed among this 
people, nor have they carried on the slave trade. 

The Krus are classed by Dr. Bleek under the Man- 
dingoes ; but they show even a greater resemblance in 
language to the Ashantis and Fantis. 

The Fanti or Ashanti Races, The Fantis on the Gold 
Coast difier from their neighbours, the Krumen, in being 
more uniformly black, and in an inferior muscular de- 
velopment, as well as in presenting a less open and 
manly expression of countenance. They are superior, 
however, in mental attainment, and show what progress 
in civilization even low African races can make. A 
large proportion of the population have learned to read 
and write in English, and many are employed by Euro- 
Proffress pcans as teachers, or clerks in business 
of Fantis. houscs. They manufacture also, and are 
skilled in the construction of musical instruments, iron 
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tools, and gold ornaments/ and even in the making of 
cotton cloth, which they have prepared with a loom of 
their own invention. They are also good blacksmiths 
and carpenters and gardeners. 

This nation has had the misfortune to be exposed to 
two influences from America, which have done more to 
corrupt it than any other causes — one, the demand for 
slaves from the Southern States, and the other, the 
supply of rum from New England. 

No doubt, however, their contrast with the Krumen 
and Fellatahs in the matter of slavery is due, primarily, 
to a lack of native independence of character. 

The AsJiantis. Though the Fantis are of the same 
race with this people, the African coast has been ravaged 
for years bv wars between them. The Ash- 

. "^ Ashantis. 

antis are the only people of Western Africa, 
with the exception of the Fellatahs, who have had a 
history ; and this reaching but to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Their -government is the most 
absolute military despotism, and included at one time 
an area of some 300 miles square, lying between the 
country of the Fantis and the Kong Mountains. The 
population is supposed to be not less than 3,000,000. 

The Ashantis are inferior to the Fantis in their 
general cultivation, yet have made some progress in the 
mechanic arts. 

The common language of this race, including the 
Denkyira and Yasa populations, and the inhabitants of 
Akim and Akwam, as well as other minor districts, is 
called the OtsJiL 

The Avekwoms reside between St. Andrew's and 
Dick's Cove, on the Ivory Coast. Their principal tribe 
is at Cape Lahu. 
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The Yehus occnpy the conntiy about the river Lagog, 
and the Efiks or Callabars live about 50 miles fix)iii a 
river of that name, not far from the island of Fernando 
Po. Both peoples are notorious as having engaged 
much in the foreign slave trade. 

The Ihos or Ehoes are interesting as being a tribe of 
lighter complexion than the other tribes near the coast, 
though with fiill negro features. They live on the 
higher land near the mouth of the Niger. They are 
supposed to be connected with nations in the interior. 

Farther down the coast are the peoples of Benin, 
Dahomey, and Yoruba, of whom but little can be said 
as to their ethnographical relation. The effect of 
slavery and the slave trade has been to disorganize all 
the governments on this coast. Dahomey may, perhaps, 
claim the evil fame of being the most savage 
and cruel organized government on the face 
of the earth. The tribes of Yoruba seem to present 
more favourable indications. Of their language, Bowen 
states that it is rich in abstract terms, and peculiarly 
favourable for spreading the ideas of Christianity. The 
people are said to possess a constitutional government, 
and to profess a pure monotheistic religion, though 
many idolatrous practices are still upheld by them. 
They are industrious, and peculiarly free from the vice 
of licentiousness. A considerable progress has been 
made by them in manufactures, and various mechanic 
arts. A missionary station among this people — Abeohuta 
— ^has presented a most striking instance of the capacity 
of improvement which exists in the African races. 

Throughout Northern and Southern Guinea, various 
religious and national customs exist, which may here- 
after throw some light on the origin of the different 
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tribes — customs whicli bear a wonderM analogy to 
many practised among the Jews — such as Jewish 
circumcision ; division of tribes into families, cystoma, 
and often into the number twelve ; the interdiction of 
marriage between families too nearly related; bloody 
sacrifices and the sprinkling of blood upon the altars 
and door-posts; the observance of new moons and 
weekly festivals ; the division of time into seven days ; 
the shaving the head and wearing tattered clothes in 
sign of mourning ; the rights of purification and the 
belief in demoniacal possession. 

The legal custom of transmitting inheritance through 
the female, and throuerh the sister of the 

°. Singular 

deceased, rather than his sons, seems pecu- African 

. Ml n custom. 

harly Amcan, and prevails also on the 
eastern coast. 



CHAPTEE XXni. 

RACES OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

The Mountams of the Moon form a natural and 
entire division of the inhabitants of Africa. Leaving 
the Semitic and Hamitic races and the innnmerable 
smaller tribes, whom the disorganizing process of bar- 
barism has separated into petty commnnities, nntil all 
trace of their class or origin is lost, we come forth in 
Great South- *^6 southem half of Africa on a clear field 
African race, ^f research. Here we find that one great 
family of men, from very remote times, has settled 
itself on the coasts, and penetrated the difficult jungles 
which guard the interior, until every known portion of 
the southem continent, with the exception of the areas 
occupied by the Hottentot and Bushmen, has been tra- 
versed or occupied by them. 

From the very fact of their unity, still clearly to be 
recognized, they are not supposed to be as old inhabi- 
tants of the soil, as the black populations of North 
Africa, whom a longer time has disintegrated into so 
many apparently separate races. Of their origin or 
classification among the great families of the human 
race, nothing can as yet be confidently said. They are 
only known thus far to be united among themselves, 
and to be utterly difierent from the races of North 
Africa. 

The class of languages, on which this broad gene- 
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ralization is confidently based, has been called the 
"Alliterative Class." Their distinguishing feature is # * 
the alhteration or euphonic concord, defined Alliterative 
by Bryant as "a peculiar assimilation of ^^^^^a. 
initial sounds, produced by prefixing the same letter or 
letters to several words in the same proposition, related 
to or connected with one another." The initial letter of 
the leading noun reappears in the beginning of all the 
dependent or related words in the sentence. This prin- 
ciple is said to be so strong as to control the distinction 
of number and to quite subordinate that of gender, and 
to mould the pronoun after the likeness of the initial 
letter.* The peculiar mental tendency which could 
produce this euphonious structure of language, shows a 
community of origin in these widely-scattered peoples, 
which no similarity of colour or physique, or likeness 
of institutions could ever prove. 

As usual the lines of language cut right across the 
differences of physical characteristics, and this great 
South- AMcan family includes all shades of 
colour, from light-coffee and copper colour, to not character- 
jet-black, and hair both straight and woolly, , 
and the facial traits of the negro, as well as of the 
European. The prominent tribes embraced by it are 
the Pongo and Congo peoples, or Btmda race, of the 
western coast ; the Kaffirs, Zulus, and Bechuanas of 
the south ; and the Swahere and other tribes of the 
east coast, as well as numerous tribes in the interior, 
recently explored. We shall denominate this great 

• An instance given by Byrant, is ^Hzinto zetu zonJce ezilvrngileyo zi 
vda kit Tixo " (all our good things come from God). Perhaps the 
following will illustrate the principle. Suppose u\ English, instead of 
"Nations arise against nations," we were obliged to say "Nations 
narise nagainst nations," or, instead of "Man's life is brief," "jLan's life 
lis Ibrief," and we have an analogy to the African alliteration. 

P 2 
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family from one of its leading tribes — ^the Kaffir 
Family. 

It is supposed that even the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Madagascar are of the same race. 

The only other important division of the races of 
Sonthem Africa is the Hottentot family, a population 
more ancient in that continent than the Kaffirs. They 
include the Hottentots, Natnaqtias, Corannofy 
and Bushmen, on the north of the Cape 

Colony and neax the Orange River. Their language is 
described as belonging to the " Click Class." We shall 
examine them hereafter in detail. 

Southern ChiineaA 
The contrast between the dialects of North and 
South Guinea is an illustration of the differences 
existing between the North- African races and the great 
South- African family. Those of the former are usually 
harsh and abrupt, but energetic and direct. Their 
vocabulary is small : the words have but few inflexions, 
and express only bold outlines of thought. The dialects 
of the latter are soft, pliable, and flexible ; their gram-, 
matical principles, says Wilson, are founded on the 
most philosophical basis, and their words may be mul- 
tiplied almost iudefinitely. " There are, perhaps, no 
languages of the world capable of more definiteness and 
precision of expression." 

Of their external characteristics Wilson says : — 

If the native of Southern Guinea has not the tall and com- 
manding figure of the Mandingo or the Jolof the athletic 
frame of the Kruman, the manly and independent gait of the 
Avekwom, or the mechanical ingenuity of the 
teidte^*^ Fai^, he has an intelligent and exquisite coun- 
tenance, a well-formed head, a graceful figure, 
and is, beyond doubt, superior to them all in the gentleness and 
urbanity of his manners, and the inimitable ease and readiness 
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with which he accommodates himself to any circumstances in 
which he may be placed. If he has not the means of making so 
imposing a show of wealth as the natives of the Gold Coast, 
he has a much clearer appreciation of what constitutes true 
civilization, and can much more readily conform himself to the 
views and feelings of civilized men. 

There are two prominent divisions of the tribes of 
Southern Guinea — the maritime, and the interior, or 
bushmen. The former feel the influences of intercourse 
with civilization and are gentle, peaceable, and even 
polite ; cleanly and decent in appearance, and living in 
comfortable bamboo houses. The latter are often 
almost in a state of complete barbarism. Those on 
the high lands are invariably lighter in complexion than 
those in the low country. 

On the Pongo coast, between 4° north latitude and 

. 3° south, there are great numbers of tribes — the Ka- 

merun, Banaka, Corisco, Mpongwe, Kama, and others 

on the seabord, and the Shekanis, Bakgles, and Pangwes, 

in the interior. 

The Mpongwes^ who live on the banks of the Gtibun 

River, are interesting as having shown unusual capacity 

for improvement. Their laneniasre is re- 

^ . & & Mpongwes. 

markable for its smoothness and methodical 

arrangement, the great flexibility of its verbs, and its 
capability of almost unlimited expansion, as it is required 
to express new ideas. The Mpongwes are the most ima- 
ginative of the negro races of Western Africa, possessing 
an inexhaustible store of traditions and poetic fables. 
In disposition they are said to correspond to their lan- 
guage, being wonderfully facile and mild and flexible. 

Of the interior barbarous peoples, the Fangwes are 
the most numerous, numbering nearly a million, and 
the most remarkable. They are independent and war- 
like, and are rapidly encroaching on the maritime nations. 
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They are the only people of Western Africa that hare a 
circulating medium. Of their appearance, Wilson says, 
that of all men he has ever met, they are those of the 
most noble and imposing bearing. Their complexion 
is lighter than that of the tribes on the sea-coast, and 
their features, though African, are regular. 

The Pangwes have now taken possession of the head 
waters of the Grabun. 

The peoples of Loango, Congo, Angola, and Bengnela, 
are all of the same race, the Bunda race, so called 
because their language belongs to the same branch with 
that of the Ambonda, an independent people south-east of 
Angola. They belong, as has been said, to the great 
South- African, or Kaffir family. 

There are various minor tribes among these nations ; 
of those in Loango, bordering on the mountains, the 
Dongos, Azinkos, and Ntekas are the principal. 

The condition of the Congo nation is another African 

instance of Christianity almost dying out, and becoming 

replaced by barbarism and heathenism; 

formerly though, in this instance, the complicity of 
the Romish Church with the slave-trade may 
be the cause of its decreasing moral influence. 

The Quisamas, in Angola, are quite independent of 
the Portuguese, who have conquered so many of the 
native tribes. In appearance, they have a strong resem- 
blance to the Hottentots, though probably belonging to 
the Kaffir family. 

Of the inland tribes east of Angola — the Basongs and 
others — Livingstone says : — 

All the inhabitants of this region, as weU as those of Londa» 
may be called true negroes, if the limitations formerly made 
be borne in mind. The dark colour, tliick lips, heads elongated 
backward and upward and covered with wool, flat noses, with 
otlier negro peculiarities, are general ; but while these charac- 
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teristics place them in the true negro family, the reader would 
imbibe a wrong idea, if he supposed that all these features com- 
bined are often met with in one individual. All have a certain 
thickness and prominence of lip, but many are met with in 
every village, in whom thickness and projection are not more 
marked than in Europeans. All are dark, but the colour is 
shaded off in different individuals, from deep black to light 
yellow. As we go westward, we observe the light colour pre- 
dominating over the dark, and then again, when we come 
within the influence of damp from the sea air, we find the 
shade deepen into the general blaclmess of the coast popula- 
tion. The shape of the head, with its woolly crop, though 
general, is not universal. The tribes on the eastern side of 
the Continent, as the Caffres, have heads finely developed 
and strongly European. Instances of this kind are frequently 
seen, and after I became so familiar with the dark colour as to 
forget it in viewing the countenance, I was struck by the strong 
resemblance some natives bore to certain of our own notabili- 
ties. The Bushmen and Hottentots are exceptions to these 
remarks, for both the shape of their heads and growth of wool 
are peculiar ; the latter, for instance, springs from the scalp in 
tufts, with bare spaces between, and when the crop is short 
resembles a number of black pepper-corns stuck on the skin, 
and very unlike the black frizzly masses which cover the heads 
of the Balonda and Maravi. With every disposition to pay 
due deference to the opinions of those who have made ethno- 
logy their special study, I have felt myself unable to believe 
that the exaggerated features usually put forth as those 
of the typical negro, characterize the majority of any nation 
of South Central Africa. The monuments of the ancient 
Egyptians seem to me to embody the ideal of the inhabitants 
of Londa, better than the figures of any work of ethnology I 
have met with. 

The Bunda nations extend even into the heart of 
AMca, as the Makalala, including the Bo- Bunda 
rotse, Bai/et/e, and others, according to the "^^-^^^ 
same authority, are of this race. The Maschona, as 
far east as 31° east longitude, are supposed also to be 
of the same fe,mily. 
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Among the Congo tribes, two, remarkable for their 
intelligence, are mentioned by Ladislans Magyar, a 
recent Hungarian traveller — the Kdbundas and Musso^ 
rongo. They live on the lower part of the Zaire or 
Congo River, and are sldlfiil mariners and ship-builders, 
having even built ships which they have sent as far as 
Brazil, laden with slaves. 

Both tribes are conspicuous for their fine physique. 
They speak a dialect of the Bunda language. 

M. Maury says of the Congo languages, that like 
Congo most African tongues, they are poor in dis- 

languages. tinct verbs, but remarkably rich in the 
modes of the individual verb. Thus the verb sola 
means, to labour ; salila, to facilitate labour ; salisia, to 
labour with somebody; salanga, to be in the habit of 
labouring ; salisionia, to labour • one for another ; salon- 
gana, to be skiHul in labour. Yet they have no one 
word for living, but must say " conduct one's soxd," or 
" being in one's heart." They have often no gender, 
only the division into animate and inanimate ; and in 
animate things the gender is simply man (or intelli- 
gent creature), and omte (or animal). 

Albinoes are frequently met with through all these 

countries. No mention is made by late writers of the 

black Jews in Loansro, of whom Prichard 

Black Jews. . 

speaks, and the rumour is probably derived 
from the numerous customs and rites practised by the 
people, singularly analogous to those of the Jews. 

The black tribes under Portuguese rule are said to 
have greatly deteriorated. 

The Bashinje, on the river Quango, just east of 
Angola, show a very low negro type, according to 
Livingstone. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DAMAEAS AND OVAMPOS. 

From near the 17tli degree of south latitude to about 
the 25th on the west coast, these two nations, related 
branches of the great Kaffir family, wander over a vast 
extent of territory. The Dainaras or Ovahereros, who 
are supposed to have emigrated, within the last hundred 
years, from the interior of Africa and invaded the 
country which they occupy, extend as far east from the 
Atlantic as Lake Ngami ; on the west, they border on 
the Aunin or Coast Namaquas ; in the north they touch 
the Ovampo and a desert mountain-land, inhabited by 
the Hill-Damaras and Bushmen. They are a pastoral 
people, and live principally on their flocks and herds. 
Their iron utensils are procured from the Ovampos 
and the European colony on the coast. The whole 
people only numbers about 40,000, but is divided into a 
great number of small tribes, governed by chiefs, de- 
pendent on chiefs above them. In religious belief they 
are said to have no clear idea of a Supreme Being : of 
the being whom they worship, it is uncertain whether it 
is to be considered a eod or one of their an- 

rm . . . . T Kellgion. 

cestors. They practise circumcision — as do 
so many of the African tribes — offer sacrifices of animals 
and pray to the spirits of the dead.* They suppose a 
tree to have been their ancestor. The Dainaras are in 
constant warfare with a Hottentot tribe — ^the HiU- 
Damaras — and with the Namaqua-Hottentots on the 
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south, and it is probable, will eventually be entirely 
exterminated by these more powei^ul nations.^ The 
Ovumhantieru, on the east, belong to the same race. 

The Ovampos (or Ovambos), who speak a kindred 

dialect, live to the north of the Damara people, and 

are much more settled and civilized in mode 

Ovampos. « ,./. mi 

of life. They are agricultural, and possess 
well-laid out farms ; many are skilled in working metals, 
and others carry on the trade between the former 
nation and the Portuguese. The honesty of dealing 
and hospitality of the Ovampos are much praised by 
travellers. Their love of country is said to be so great 
that the Ovampos are not considered by the traders to 
be profitable slaves, as they sicken and die of home- 
' sickness. 

Both nations are black, with handsomely-shaped 
limbs and body, comparatively regular features, and a 
facial angle of about 70 degrees. The Ovambos have 
short, crisped hair. 

Their religion, customs, habits, appearance, and es- 
pecially their language, prove their membership of the 
South- African or Kafl&r family. 

To the north-east of the Ovampos, between 16** and 
17® south latitude, and 18** and 19° east longitude, is 
the kingdom of Kamba, near the River Kunene: the 
inhabitants belong to the considerable race of the Mu- 
nyanika^ which includes a number of separate com- 
munities. The Hungarian traveller — Ladislaus — who 
has given almost the only information about these 
tribes, says but little in regard to their language. They 
are negroes, and probably belong to the Kafiir family. 
A remarkable custom existing among them — ^which is 
also found among the Batokas^ in Central Africa — ^is 
the breaking out of three teeth from the lower jaw. 
Their occupation is mostly robbery, and they are on a 
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very low "grade of social condition. Their religious 
belief is a faith in a good and evil spirit, of whom they 
regard the latter as the more powerful. 

BecJiuanas} The JBechuanas (or Bitshnanas), a name 
meaning " Equals," or " Fellows," are the most powerfiil 
and intelHgent of the Kaffir races. They are scattered 
over a wide extent of country, from 28** south latitude 
to the region of Lake Ngami, and even as far as 18** 
south latitude, while one of their tribes — the Makololo 
have extended to 14*» south latitude. They are bounded 
on the east by the Kaffirs proper, and on the Geographical 
south by the Hottentot Bushmen and p^'^^^^^ 
Griquas. On the west, they extend into the Kalahari 
Desert, where they are found to degenerate in physique. 

This people is divided into a great number of tribes, 
the Batoanas, Bakwains, and others, named each after 
a certain animal ; a custom probably originating from 
the animal worship, which, as with the Egyptians, 
formerly prevailed among them. Their customs — such 
as circumcision, polygamy, the practice of rain-making 
by the sorcerers, with others of the kind — are the same 
which we discover among all the Kaflfir races. The 
Bechuanas are an eloquent, quick-witted people, but 
given to theft, and vindictive in disposition. Gardening 
and agriculture are much practised by their women, 
while the men usually occupy themselves in war and the 
chase. Some of their tribes show a great readiaess and 
capacity for commerce. 

Like many of their related tribes, they are said to 
have no behef in a Supreme Being, but it is not im- 
probable that this impression about them, results from 
ignorance of their language and customs. 

The Bechuanas are not a folly-black tribe — the 
Makalolo, of whom Livingstone speaks so much, having 
a hghtish-yellow complexion. 
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Livingstone gives a classification of the Bechuanas, 
which he obtained from one of the Makalolos. 1st. 

Livingstone's ^^^ BaJconi (or Basnto), embracing, in the 

classification, g^^^j^^ ^^^ Batan, Baputi, and others— wild 
tribes, some of them even addicted to cannibalism — 
and including, in. the north, numerous tribes, such as the 
JBatlon, BapOy &c., who are agricultural, and raise large 
quantities of grain. On their labour, the distant Boers 
live. 2nd. The Bakalahari, the western branch, in- 
cluding many communities and hordes, among them 
the Batlapiy who have felt especially the influences of 
Christianity. They were filthy and degraded tribes 
when first known, but have been gradually raised in 
condition by the influences of civilization stnd religion. 

The following description of the Bechuana language, 
or the Sechuana, is from Rev. L. Grout, the missionary. 

The Sechuana language is rich in names for external objects, 

but very deficient in metaphysical terms. It has no words 

signifying " conscience," " spirit," &c., and none 

^IJ^^ to express the abstractions of mind. Harmony 
and clearness are its chief qualities. Its words 
generally have from two to four syllables, each syllable being 
composed of one consonant and one vowel following it. The 
noun is composed of a variable prefix and a radical. The 
plural number is formed from the singular, by changing the 
prefix le into ma, as, legeba, plural mageba ; mo into ha^ as, 
motu, man, plural hatu, men ; se into Zi, and ho into ma ; or 
else the plural is marked by the prefix li. The article is 
nothing but the prefix of the noun repeated, and is used to 
bind the adjective to the substantive, as, sefate se segolu, great 
tree, literally, tree the great. The adjectives are few, because 
of the frequent employment of nouns to express attributes, as 
motu oa musa, " man of amiability," i. e. amiable man. The 
adjective takes the prefix of the substantive to which it belongs, 
and is always placed after the noun, as selomo se segolu, " pre- 
cipice the great." The place of the comparative degree is often 
supplied by employing the verb,/<?^a, to surpass; yet compari- 
son is regularly expressed by the use of the preposition goj to, 
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towards. The pronoun of the third person accommodates 
itself to the prefix of the substantive to which it relates. Thus 
the prefix se gives the pronoun sona or sea, before the verb ; 
le gives lona, or lea ; ho, bona or hoa ; liy ehona, or lia. The 
verb has three forms, tlie efficient, causative, and relative ; and 
each form has three voices, the active, the passive, and the 
middle, (Or. Soc. Joum., vol. i. p. 420.) 

The Kaffirs,^ 

This people, from whom the extended family of 
nations in South Africa have been named, occupies 
the country on the southeast coast, extending from the 
Cape Colony nearly to Delagoa Bay. They 
are divided into three branches — the Kaffirs 
ZuluSy and Fingoes^ each speaking a separate dialect of 
the Kaffir language. The Kaffirs include the Amaxosas, 
Ahatembus^ and Amampondos, 

The first tribe are especially the Kaffirs of British 
Kafiraria. 

The Zulus include the inhabitants of Natal; the 
Amazulus, w^hose country extends from the Utugala 
River nearly to Delagoa Bay, and inland to the Qua- 
thambla Mountains ; and the subjects of Umoselekatsi, 
who have been driven out from their former habitations, 
and are supposed now to be somewhere inland from 
Inhambane. 

The Fingoes include wandering Kafl&rs, such as the 
Matahele Amafengu and others, either bordering on 
Natal, or who have migrated to a distance in the 
interior. The former tribe have already founded an 
important kingdom in the centre of Southern Africa. 

In person the Kaffirs are remarkable for symmetry 
and beauty ; their height is usually over five feet eight 
inches, and their carriage is stately and upright. Their 
heads are large, the forehead being high and well 
developed. The hair is woolly, the features are fine, and 
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the eyes remarkable for their keen, piercing expression ; 
the nose varying in form, but sometimes of the perfect 
classic shape. The skin is dark-brown, growing more 
black in the more northerly tribes. The people are 
conspicuous for their regular -and pearly white teeth. 

In pursuits, the Kafl&rs are mostly a pastoral people, 
living under a patriarchal government. Their super- 
stitions and customs correspond to those already men- 
tioned of the other branches of this family. 

The whole number of Kafl&rs and Zulus, according to 
Fleming, in 1852, was only 445,000. 

The Kafl&r language is the representative of the great 
alliterative family. Its principle of " euphonic concord " 
leads to a remarkably soft, fluent, and harmonious 
enunciation, and aids in giving precision and clearness 
to the expression of ideas. A foreign element in the 
language is the use of clicks, probably derived from the 
Hottentots, as the Zulus, who are farther from that 
people, are much more free from them than the Kaflfirs 
proper. 

The divergence of the dialects of the South- African 
family corresponds with the geographical situation of 
the tribes ; that of the Kaffirs proper passing 
gradually into the Zulu dialect, and this 
again into the Bechuana, and this changing into that of 
the remotest Bechuana peoples. The great distinction 
between them is, that the eastern dialects are softer 
than the western. 

As we review the position of the Kaffir races in 
Southern Africa, we find a remarkable movement 
among the nations similar to that which we observed 
in Central Africa. The black peoples are the farthest 
from being stationary or sluggish. Emigration in 
masses, invasion and conquest are proceeding all the 
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wMe. Empires are beinff erected, and 

, . , 111 . n Remarkable 

nations submsrated or absorbed continuallY. migrations 

^1 -. . 1 1 i in Africa. 

On the east there is the grand movement 
of the Matehele? nnder Moselekatse, who have finally 
founded a great kingdom, reaching from the Schaschi 
River to the Zambesi. Mingled with the Matebele are 
fragments of numerous smaller tribes, such as the 
Mahalaha^ Badonga^ JBakurutse, Maschona, and others. 
A part of the Maschona have preserved their independ- 
ence in the mountains, eastward of this country.^ 

In the district of the Tschobe and Liambye, the 
Makololo, after leaving their old habitations on the 
Orange River, have erected, under Sebituane, a power- 
ful community, conquering all the nations from the 
Tschobe to 14** south latitude. Among the Bechuana 
tribes incorporated into this nation are the JBaJcwairiy 
Batauana, and others. The Makololo have been much 
diminished by the African fevers, so that negro tribes, 
such as the Barotse, Bayeye^ BatoJca, now form the 
majority of the subjects of their empire.* 

Between these two kingdoms, a number of fragments 
of different nations are found, xmited in the common 
desire of preserving their independence. 

In the west we have already spoken of the kingdom 
of the Damaras, a comparatively modem government, 
as the people is supposed within one hundred years to 
have emigrated from the highlands of Central Africa ; 
and yet, already overpowered and nearly destroyed by 
the attacks of the fierce Hottentot nations. 

The recently -explored Districts of South Africa.^ 

The most important community in this country, so 

lately brought into public view by Livingstone, is the 

empire of Matiamvo. Its capital is situated about 8° 

20' south latitude, and 22° 32' east longitude. The 
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most southern village mider his rule is that of Manenko, 
about 13° south latitude; many petty chieftains are 
subject to him, and his command stretches as far west 
as the Loange, and northward to the upper branches of 
the Liambai, and the country governed by Cazembe, 
The great race who occupy most of this territory are 
the Balonda, In physique, Livingstone says they are 
full-blooded neeroes, but seldom with the 

The Balonda. , i • i « 

low negro type, which, from acquamtance 
with degraded blacks, who have been exported as 
slaves, we have come to consider the usual type. Their 
heads are usually very well shaped, though some have 
long skulls, with thick lips and flat noses. The govern- 
ment of Matiamvo is described as a mild and absolute 
despotism. He alone possesses aU the flocks and herds 
of the country. 

The soil cultivated by his subjects is generally fruit- 
ful and well watered. As the Bechuana language is 
understood everywhere, they are probably also of the 
Kaffir family. 

Between Londa and Angola are several tribes, such 
as the Kasahi, Kasan, Baschinje, and others, in alliance 
with Matiamvo. The Bangala are the easternmost 
under Portuguese rule ; but on the left bank of the 
Coanza, the Kissamas, Ziholo, and Kimhonda, are inde- 
pendent. In the northeast the first independent people 
is that of the Jinga, 

On the eastern coast the Portuguese rule extends 
inland only as far as Tete. North of this point, a 
nuiaber of tribes are met with, known as Maravi, 
Northwesterly again from this people are the Bdbisa, or 
Aiza, who hold mostly in their own hands the trade in 
ivory, and slaves with the peoples of the Zambesi. 
West of Zete, on the right bank of the Zambesi, are 
the numerous villages of the Bamhiri or Banyai, 
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Of the race immediately soutli of the Zambesi — the 
Landiens — Livingstone is uncertain whether they are 
Zulu or Bonda, but they are, without doubt, members 
of the great Southern family, speaking the alliterative 
languages. 

Of the tribes south of the Zambesi, on the coast, 
nothing certain as to their race is known, but there is 
reason to believe that the Irihamhane, Sqfala, and Quili- 
mane belong to the Kaffirs proper, and that the dense 
population north and northeast of this river are mem- 
bers of the Bechuana division of the South-African 
family. 

In general the population of this eastern coast may 
be divided from its occupations into three classes. The 
first are wild, nomadic herdsmen, who live 

Three c1ass6s 

on the plunder of war, or the produce of on Eastern 
the hunt : these include the Galla, the Masai, 
the Somal, and the Kaffir. The second are the tribes 
which, like the WaJcamha — a people belonging to the 
great Kaffir family — are in part herdsmen and in part 
cultivators of the soil. They have no settled dwelling- 
places, and let the tilling of the soil be done by their 
women. The Wahemhe — ^living on the northwestern 
shore of the Tanganyika Lake — are described by Burton 
as having " abandoned to wild growth a land of the 
richest, most prolific soil ; too lazy and unenergetic to 
fish or hunt, they devour all kinds of carrion, grubs, 
and insects, and, like the Fans, are not disgusted with 
the worst form of cannibalism — eating the bodies of 
persons who have died of sickness." (Ethnol. Sjs. 
Trans., 1861, p. 320.) The third class, which have 
already begun on the first step of improvement — the 
regular cultivation of the ground — are the tribes, such 
as the Wanikas, Wasumharas, and others dwelling 
between the coast and the interior lakes.* 

Q 
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Tho Waniha are supposed by Burtoii to be a people 

wbo have degenerated from a more civilized condition ; 

he considers them as in stock, negro (probably Bechuana), 

bnt minffled with Semitic blood. Their 

Wanika. ° 

heads are pyramidal and longish ronnd, 
low in front, and pressed together on the sides. The 
face is moderately broad and flat ; the forehead broad 
and prominent ; the nose and chin of low negro type ; 
colonr chocolate. 

In their spiritual condition, the same authorities 
already quoted cannot discover that they have any 
distinct religion, but merely a religious instinct. The 
Being whom they regard as highest is at once good and 
bad. They sacrifice on the graves of their ancestors, 
but without any idea of a fature life. Circumcision 
and polygamy are common to them with all their 
related tribes, and, like others of the African races, they 
delight in the forming of secret associations. They 
have no organized government. , 

The following slender information is from the B«v. 
L. Grout, missionary, and is probably the best that 
can yet be obtained in regard to the remaining tribes on 
the coast : — 

At some distance from the coast, and about due north from 
the mouths of the rivers Zambesi and Quilimane, lie the 
Makoas, to which nation many of the emancipated slaves of 
the colony belong. They are supposed to extend from about 
17° to 9^ or 10° south latitude. Stm farther in the interior, 

S.d to the northwest of Mozambique, from which place they are 
ought to be two or three months' journey, dwell the Monjous. 
From Mozambique to as far as Nombasa and Nelinda, along 
the coast he the Sowauh, or, as they are termed by Dr. Krapf, 
the Sooahelees. Some of these people are also found in ihe 
interior of the island of Zanzibar, where they are called Nook- 
haden. From a statement of Dr. Krapf, in the jVIissionary 
Kegister, it would appear that the Sooahelee language is 
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spoken a considerable distance beyond Nelinda. On his visit- 
ing Barawa, about 2° north latitude, he tlius writes : " The 
language of Barawa is Somalee, but most of the inhabitants 
understand the Sooahelee language, which is spoken from 
Nukdeesha to Mozambique, but only on the coast, not in tlie 
interior. The tribes inland, from Nombasa, are called Wonicas 
and Wakambas, the former inhabiting the plains, and the latter 
dwelling in the hills and forests. The language of the Wa- 
kambas seems to be similar to that of the Wonicas ; and those 
Wakambas who have much intercourse with the Wonicas, 
understand and speak the Wonica language perfectly well." 

With reference to these different tribes Mr. Boyce observes, 
in his introduction to Mr. Archbell's Sechuana grammar, that 
they speak languages only sHghtly different from the Sechuana 
spoken near the Cape Colony. An Arab, he adds, who had 
travelled for commercial purposes, from Nombasa to Mozam- 
bique, at some distance from the sea-coast, gave the writer 
some specimens of the language spoken among the tribes 
through which he had passed, in which Kafi&r and Sechuana 
words were easily recognizable. Natives conveyed from the 
interior to Mozambique, and from thence taken to the Be- 
chuana coimtry, have found no difficulty in making themselves 
understood ; sufficient proof, this, of a radical identity of lan- 
guage. 

This opinion is supported by that of Dr. Adamson, of Cape 
Town, who has had the opportunity of inspecting two manu- 
script grammars, prepared by Dr. Krapf, one of which appears 
to be that of the Sooahelee tongue referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, which he found to be a slightly-modified form of 
the Sechuana. 

Some additional light has been thrown upon the language 
of the interior by a visit of Rev. T. Arbousseh, of the Paris 
Missionary Society, to some captured negroes near Cape Town, 
in 1845. He says : " I found the number of captured negroes 
to amount to 262, belonging to three principal tribes, namely, 
the Makoas, Mazenas, and Koniunkues. The Koniunkues 
seemed to be the farthest removed in the interior. One of 
them assured me he had been three or four months in one 
Arab gang before they reached the channel of Mozambique. 
The Mazenas live nearer the coast, probably between the 

Q 2 
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former and the Makoas. The language of the Koniunkues is 
soft and musical ; the words simple and liquid, the vowels dis- 
tinct and almost always one to every consonant, as in KafiBir 
and Sechuana, which it much resembles ; but it hAs not the 
disagreeable click of the former, from what I know of it/' 
(Or. Soc. Joum., vol. i. p. 431.) 

The Sooahelees (or SawdMli) are subjects of the 
Sultan of Muscat. They extend certainly^ along the 
coast from the river Juba to Zanzibar, and are scattered, 
it is believed, as far south as Delagoa Bay. The lan- 
guage, though mingled with many Arabian words, proves 
this nation to belong to the Kaflfir stock, with much 
crossing of Arabian blood. 

The people are marked by a great variety of physical 
type, and their colour ranges from olive to black. 
Their form is moderately high, and shows good muscular 
power. Some resemble Arabs, and others the pure 
negro tribes. The costumes and modes of life are 
equally varied with the physical appearance. The reh- 
gion of this people is the Mohammedan, though not a 
fanatical form of it. 

The Wakamba — ^to whom we have already referred — 

dwell in the neighbourhood of Mombas, in Zanguebar. 

They only number some 70,000. Though 

Wakamba. . 

situated almost under the equator, they are 
a remarkably powerful race, with nothing of the low 
negro type, and only blackish in colour. Their features 
are thus described by Dr. Krapf : " Their lips are some- 
what large, their eyes tolerably large, the chin rather 
pointed, the beard scanty or altogether wanting, the 
teeth white and artificially pointed, the skin smooth 
and blackish ; the forms both of men and women slender, 
and their hair is either shaved or curled with wire." (E. 
Africa, p. 286.) 

Like most of the East- African tribes, they are infe- 
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rior to tlie West Afiican in their religious conceptions. 
Their idea of a Supreme Being is very weak ; they have 
no idols, and have not even attained to fetichism, and 
it is supposed that their belief in any Deity has been 
kept awake by Mohammedan influence. Like all the 
Kaffir races, they have great faith in witchcraft and 
rain-making, stnd practise the rite of circumcision. 
One great cause of the degradation of aU these East 
Afiican races is the slavery and slave-trade practised 
by them. 

Of the Wakarima — a black people — on the eastern 
coast and the Wabonga, Mukamcmgo, and 
other tribes in the interior, little is ascer- ^Jj^^^ngt 
tained as to their origin. It is only known 
that the most fearfol battles are waged among them, 
resulting in a horrible increase of the supply of slaves 
for dealers. 

The description which Burton gives of the interior 
tribes west of Zanzibar — the Wajiji, Wunmdi, Warori, 
and many others — is of the most degraded, licentious, 
and barbarous peoples. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE HOTTENTOT RACE.^ 

A REMARKABLE ethnological problem is presented by the 
appearance of a single race in the southern portion of 
AMca, entirely different from the South-African family, 
both in physique and in language — a race of copper 
colour and low development amid dark races of noble 
physical structure, and separated from them both by 
mental peculiarities, and by a language presenting fea- 
tures exhibited in no other tongue. 

This people — ^the Hottentots — are supposed to be the 
oldest people on the South-African Continent, and 

among the evidences of this is the fact that 
^ryancient. ^^ rivers, even in the Bechuana territory, 

bear Hottentot names. Though found prin- 
pally on the southern point of the promontory of Africa, 
various fragments of their tribes are met with far in 
the interior, even north of Lake Ngami, as if the race 
had been gradually pressed down from the north by 
more powerful tribes. It is an instance of the vitality 
of race, that the Bakalahari, the poorest of the Bechuana 
tribes, living side by side in the desert with the Bush- 
men, the most degraded of the Hottentots, 

. _ .° . ^ Power of race. 

under precisely the same cu'cumstances, are 
as different from them as they ever were ; the former 
gladly raising, wherever possible, a few pumpkins, or 
keeping a few goats, and the latter scorning any culture 
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of the ground or care of cattle, and preferring the wild life 
and the poor game or vermin which the desert furnishes.* 

The Hottentot peoples have been gradually disappear- 
ing before the attacks of civilization. In the beginning 
of the last century, a number of tribes were settled on 
the south-east coast, between the Cape and the river 
Kai. Some of these have been entirely exterminated ; 
others have become scattered servants of the colonists, 
or have entered the Hottentot regiment in the colonial 
army ; while a considerable body of emigrants have set- 
tled themselves on the Winter Mountain, near the Kat 
River. The whole number is not thought to exceed 20,000.^ 

On the southwestern coast some of their nations 
have also disappeared, and others have be- 

. . Griquas. 

come intermingled with Europeans, produc- 
ing a race called Griquas, or bastards. The Griquas 
are a restless race, constantly changing their habitations ; 
they formed two stationary communities for a time at 
Amandelboom, on the west declivity of the Karree 
mountains, and at Schietfontyn, on the eastern. From 
this point their migrations have extended over Lake 
Ngami, up the Teoge, even to Libebe, the city of the 
Bawicko. Others of the Griqua wandered toward the 
north, under the name of Orlam, and conquered the 
country between the 'Aub, the lower 'Garib, the coast, 
and the Zwachaub. These tribes have retained their 
independence ; they are very wild and rough, and pre- 
serve much of the Hottentot type, as well as the ancient 
customs. They speak the Nama dialect of the Hot- 
tentot, while the Griquas speak the Cape-Hollandish. 
The Orlam are also joining in the great national emi- 
grations, which are so characteristic of interior Africa. 
A famous chief — Jonker Africaner — ^has led some of 
these expeditions, usually directed toward the country 
in the north, thus far unexplored by Europeans. 
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The districts on the lower 'Grarib are occnpied by 
another Hottentot tribe — the Namaquas — as well as the 
Griquas. The upper provinces on this river are held by 
the 'Korannas, who are rapidly disappearing. 

The Namaquas are said, in 1859, to have reached as 
far north as 19° 24' south latitude, and to have occupied, 
along with the Hill-Damaras, or Saukoin, the moim- 
tainous country between the upper course of the Omn- 
ramba, and the land of the Ovampos. 

The most remarkable of the Hottentot tribes are the 
Saan or Bushmen. They have been sometimes supposed 
to be merely the lowest of the Cape Hottentots, reduced 
by a life in the desert to their present degraded condi- 
tion. But their activity, far surpassing that 

Buahmen. "^ . ^ ° . 

of the former people, their independent dia- 
lect, and the wide distribution of their numbers, make 
it probable that they are a distinct nation of the Hot- 
tentot race — perhaps the first of these peoples who 
entered Southern Africa from the north, and who after- 
ward were conquered and beaten down by succeeding 
hordes of the same family/ This latter supposition 
would account for the hatred still existing between the 
Bushmen and the Hottentots proper, and agrees with 
the traditions among the Namaquas. The central habi- 
tation of the Bushmen, as is well known, is in the Cape 
Colony. They extend from the borders of Caflfraria to 
the northwest of the colony, generally in the condition 
of the most savage barbarism, sometimes living in holes 
in the ground or in the bushes, and yet having resisted 
for centuries the most incessant persecutions and hosti- 
lities, and still reckoned the best herdsmen, huntsmen, 
and warriors of the native population. Of all the South- 
African races, they are the only one that has exhibited 

• any desree of artistic talent ; their drawiners 

Artistic talent. \ ^, ' ° 

on their caves in the mountains and the 
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decorations of their calabashes, showing considerable 
beauty and taste. They are, in their wild habits, the 
Indians of Afidca, and the only settled commiinity ever 
formed of them is the one at Freemanton, on the 
south-eastern boundaries of the colony. 

Beside these provinces, the Namaqua territory has 
occasional hordes of Bushmen. Recent investigations 
have disclosed also their existence in the districts east 
and north of Lake Ngami, and there is no doubt of 
their extension as far as 17** south latitude. It is not 
improbable that farther researches will show that Bush- 
men are scattered over a great part of interior Africa. 
Gralton concludes that they are settled in the latitude of 
Caconda, or about 13° 30' south latitude. 

From various evidence, it appears that some of their 
tribes are black. Moffat states that negro slaves have 
been in the Cairo market, from the interior of Africa, 
who spoke a dialect resembling the Hottentot. There 
is reason to think that some of the dark tribes on the 
coast of Aden and Habash have a clich in their lan- 
guage, so that the theory which linguistic research is 
favouring, of the Egyptian origin of the onginof 
Hottentots, is rendered more probable by ^^^"e^tots. 
these scattered traces of the Hottentot race through 
the interior of the continent. Nothing definite, how- 
ever, can as yet be concluded on this difficult question. 

The moral condition of the Bushmen is exceedingly 
low; aU family ties are disregarded; they have no 
personal names, and their language recognizes no 
difference between maiden and wife. In disposition, how- 
ever, they are cheerful and friendly, good-natured and 
generous, true to their promise, and quick to feel gratitude. 

The notion of the physical type of the Hottentot is, 
as is common, derived from the most exaggerated cases. 
Livingstone and Anderson inform us that in many 
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instances, even the Bushmen exhibit good features and 
a fair bodily type. They are, however, usually badly 
fed, sometimes living on small ground-animals, or mice 
and rats, wandering around in most barren and desolate 
countries, as in the Great Namaqua land, where there 
are only four inhabitants to the square mile, in 148,000 
square miles, and the natural result is a low physical 
type. They are often under-sized, hardly more than 
Physique of ^^^^ ^^^^ ^g^ '> t^^o Hmbs are thin, body 
Bushmea gHght, and abdomen projecting. The eyes 
are small, black, and oblique — giving the face a Mongol 
expression — but keen and suspicious ; the nose is very 
broad and flat, the skin yellow, the cheek-bones pro- 
minent, and the hair grows in small twisted knots, 
like the hair of a brush, leaving bare spaces of the 
skull between. The skull is small, but long from front 
to back. On some of the females, the steatopyge is 
found — a peculiarity, however, seen on some other 
African peoples. 

The chief external characteristics of the Hottentot 
languages are " deep aspirated gutturals, 
harsh consonants, and a multitude of ugly 
inimitable clicks y* 

" The Namaqua language," says ^Ir. E. Norris, " is an inter- 
esting study of itself, on account of its remarkably simple and 
yet comprehensive and expressive structure, and from its pos- 
sessing features, such as the grammatical gender and accusative 

• Of the clicks in the Zulu, probably derived from the Hottentot 
dialects, Rev. Mr. Grout says that there are three general classes — ^the 
dental, the palatal, and the lateral. The dental is made by placing 
the tongue firmly upon the front teeth, and withdrawing it suddenly 
with a suction. The palatal is so called from its being made by press- 
ing the tongue closely upon the roof of the mouth, and withdrawing it 
suddenly, so as to produce a sharp, quick noise. The lateral is so 
called from its being made by the tongue, in conjunction with the side 
(double) teeth. 
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case, usually considered as peculiar to the most highly 
organized languages." Its few affinities are with Coptic and 
Semitic. The vocabulary is limited, and, as in 
Chinese, many words appear to have the same ^SSg* 
sound. 

The nouns have two real grammatical genders, distin- 
guished by tlieir terminations. There are plural forms, and 
two dual forms ; one appropriated to a pair, like the Semitic, 
the other to two individuals, as in Greek — advantages of 
form which even our own language does not possess. There 
is also a copious declension, formed, as in the Finnish lan- 
guage, by terminations, which may be called post-positions. 

The pronouns are very numerous, and have " distinct forms 
for every conceivable modification of meaning;" the second 
person as well as the third distinguish the genders. All are 
completely and regularly declined. The verb is conjugated 
by the addition of certain syllables. The Namaqua is pro- 
vided with a considerable number of conjunctions, " a part of 
speech," says the same authority, " generally very deficient 
in imcultivated languages. " 

The Hottentot languages are said by M. Maury, to exhibit 
one peculiarity, wliich assimilates them to the Polynesian— a 
double plural (one common and one particular), and a double 
form of the first person plural, indicating if the person 
addressed be comprised in the " we," or not. This form is 
also found in some of the North- Americ&i Indian tongues. 

Enough has thus been briefly stated, to show that 
this language — an implement of wonderful precision 
and beauty, yet the dialect of, perhaps, the lowest 
human race on the earth — ^places this degraded people 
at an infinite distance above the brute, and even ranks 
it in capacity and origin with the most highly de- 
veloped races of men. 

With reference to the general physical divisions of 
South Africa, Livingstone gives it as his nve physical 
opinion that there are jive longitudinal <^^^^<>^^ 
bands of colour running up the southern continent. 
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Those on the seaboard, both east and west, are very 
black ; " then two bands of lighter colour lie about 300 
miles from each coast, of which the westerly one, bend- 
ing round, embraces the Kalahari desert and the Be- 
chuana countries; and then the central basin is very- 
dark again/' 

This can be only a very general appearance, a.s 
numerous exceptions are found to it; the Bushmen of 
lighter colour, being scattered around in the centre of 
the continent, and the Makololo, who are of light-yellow 
complexion, having migrated to the central regions. 
All travellers agree that the colour of the Afiicans, 
to a certain degree, changes according to heat and 
dampness, the same tribe (as the Batoka for instance) 
being black, or lighter-coloured, as they are exposed 
in a greater or less degree to these two influences. 
The lines of language — as, for instance, those of the 
Kaflir family — cut across the distinctions of colour, 
and one undoubted race may embrace persons jet- 
black, and others with unmixed blood of a light copper- 
colour. 

The Semitic r^es — as the Arab and Berber and 
Abyssinian — vary endlessly in complexion. Some 
Arabs are reported to be jet-black ; and the Berbers, 
as shown by Dr. Barth, are sometimes almost black, 
and at others, fair as North Europeans. The Abys- 
sinians range from black to copper-colour, according to 
locality. 

What is called the " negro type " — that is, the low 
type of the coast of Guinea — is comparatively the ex- 
ception — ^perhaps as much so as the low Irish type in 
the Keltic race. The negro features are combined in 
Africa in every possible variety. As Prichard has 
shown, and as may be seen by referring to descriptions 
already given of the particular nations in this treatise, 
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there are jet-black negroes with woolly hair, MingUngs 
but noble Aryan features — such as the lolofs, ®^ ^^^^ 
Mandingoes, Guberi, and others ; or black people, with 
frizzled and even straight hair and regular features, 
such as the Bishari and Danakil, and some of the 
Fellatah; or blacks with flowing hair in ringlets, as 
the Somauli and the tribes near the Zambesi ; or light- 
brown people with woolly hair, and European forms 
and face, as some of the Kaffirs ; or light-brown, with 
negro features, as many east of Angola; or brown, 
with the lowest negro type and hair in tufbs, as the 
Hottentots. 

M. d'Abbadie — an eminent savant — who has had 
eleven years of experience among the races of Eastern 
Africa, states as his conclusion — ^the more trustworthy 
as opposed to his previous opinion — that colour is in 
the main the result of food and climate. D'Abbadie's 
Our usual classification and entire separa- ^®^' 
tion of the negro from the white, he thinks, are due to 
our commonly seeing the extremes of the two types — 
the Guinea negro and European white — in contrast. 
This scafiblding of classification, he says, fell when he 
first saw certain tribes — the JDoqqo and others — in 
Eastern Africa, and now, with all his experience, if 
he were to choose among individuals in ^Ethiopia (ex- 
cluding all mixture of races), it would be impossible 
for him to say where the negro begins, and the red 
man ends. 

There is nothing in the great source from which 
evidence of difference and of unity among different 
peoples has been sought in this treatise — ^namely. Lan- 
guage — to prove the negro radically different from the 
other families of man, or even mentally inferior to 
them. 
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A large portion of the brown and black tribes of 

Northern AMca, as has been shown, belong to the same 

family as that which first originated com- 

Semitic negro. 

merce, which invented the alphabet, pro- 
duced the sublime Hebrew poetry and Arabian science, 
and which was, through many ages, in one of its branches, 
the especial medium fitted by Providence for transmit- 
ting the most elevated religious inspirations to mankind, 
and in which the Divine manifestation of Jesus Christ 
was made. The Semitic negro can certainly never be 
considered by the worshippers under a Semitic religion 
as inferior in blood to themselves. 

Stni another group of peoples, both brown and 
black — many fally black — are descendants of that family 
which erected the ancient empires on the Euphrates, 
and which, unknown centuries ago, built the pyramid- 
tombs on the Nile, and founded the gloomy art, the 
artificial civilization, and the science of Egypt. Surely 
the Hamitic black is not, by necessity of race, a being 
inferior to those races who first learned 
science of his forefathers ; and if it be shown 
in the investigations of the next few years — as many 
philologists predict — ^that the lowest AMcan race — the 
Hottentot — is a descendant of the highest, the Egyptian, 
then will be demonstrated that no degradation of physical 
type or mental condition is a necessary proof of diver- 
sity of origin. 

The families of Central Africa *have not, indeed, all 
been classified, and no absolute proof can be presented 
of their identity of origin with the rest of the human 
race, but their languages show no radically different 
features. The laws of human speech apply to them as 
to all other tongues: they are founded on the same 
principles: they are sometimes conspicuous for their 
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riclmess and flexibility, and a great scholar of Germany 
(Pott) lias ranked many of them among the noble 
tongues of more cultivated races. 

These races have manifested no want of capacity for 
commerce, or agriculture, or government. Some have 
erected in this century great empires ; some Achievements 
are the traders through wide deserts ; some ®^ ^^^^ '*°®^- 
have organized governments, opened schools, and even 
accomplished the wonderful feat of inventing a phonetic 
alphabet. 

Many are distinguished for the highest physical type ; 
and others in force and energy, and even ingenuity, are 
not behind more favonred races. 

The great Southern or Kiiffir family, including so 
many nations, presents no inferiority in that highest 
expression of the human soul — ^Language — but has a 
tongue which is remarkable for its melody, richness, 
and precision of expression. 

It is true that, owing to its isolation caused by the 
malaria of its coasts, the want of navigable waters, and 
he difficulties of land transit, the continent rj^^^ present 
of Africa has been almost untouched by the p®^^®^ 
great currents of commerce and by the grand move- 
ments of Christianity, so that its races stand at this 
day lower than those of any part of the globe, except 
Oceanica. 

The African peoples — ^with the exception of the Se- 
mitic and Hamitic races — ^have no literature or history : 
they are beclouded with the shadow of ignorant minds — 
the superstitious dread of unseen powers : they are 
cursed with the vices and wrongs of slavery : and they 
have not yet produced a man with intellect or moral 
power sufficient to mould and lead nations. Yet with 
all this, they are no lower than probably were many of 
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the Aryan races on their first entrance into Enrope ; they 
are to be looked upon as yonng in the immense period 
necessary for the historical development of races, and 
there is nothing to show that they may not yet grow, in 
their own direction, to the full stature of the other 
families of man. 

Mohammedanism has already begun, in a partial way, 
the improving process, by solidifying separate tribes and 
spreading the idea of a community of believers. Still 
more has Christianity proved on the western 
coast what order and intelligence, and good 
morals might spring up under its genial reign. The 
African disposition is said to show a certain openness to 
pure religious influences ; so that if the Divine working 
in history shall produce some great African prophet or 
reformer, inspired by the system which is more congenial 
to the African nature than either Mohammedanism or 
Judaism — Christianity — what may we not yet hope for 
African development and civilization ! 



PAET SEYENTH. 

ETHNOLOGY OF MODERN EUROPE. 



CHAPTER XXYI. 

TURANIANS. 

/. The Finnic Races. 

This family is remarkably scattered over various parts 
of Europe, extending to the utmost limit in the north of 
Sweden and Norway which will admit of human life ; 
forming the under- stratum of population in various pro- 
vinces of Russia ; appearing on the bleak declivities of 
the Ural, and cropjfiig forth again on the rich plains of 
Hungary. They are a remarkable and un- 

i ' 1. 1 iK* P T Effect Of 

disputed instance of the effect of climate, circumstances 

, orf physique. 

food, and occupation upon the physical type 
of a race. We have had the good fortune to see both 
extremes of this family — the Lapps and the Magyars — 
and two more utterly different peoples in appearance, 
size, complexion, and bodily development could hardly 
anywhere be found among the white races. The 
Magyars, though not a tall people, show almost the 
perfection of muscular form ; the features are regular, 
and their faces are often remarkably handsome ; the 
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hair and eyes are dark, with usually a harsh complexioii, 
though occasionally light, and a beard generally full 
and dark. There is no finer race, physically, in Europe. 
The only peculiarly Turanian feature that we have ob- 
served in them is an occasional obliqidty of the eyelids, 
such as marks some of the Mongols. The Lapps, on the 
Contrast other hand, are often short, poorly formed, 
Ma^Ss and ^^ thin legs and prominent abdomen, hav- 
Lapps. jj^g common or ugly features, light com- 

plexion, high cheek-bones, scanty beard, and protruding 
chin. Their complexion is sometimes dark. They are 
in physique the meanest race in Europe. Their head 
and appearance are decidedly those of the great number 
of Turanian tribes. The contrast between the Magyars 
and the Ostiaks, from whom the former are descended, 
is almost equally great; the latter being of middle 
stature, with yellowish hair, their faces and noses dis- 
agreeably broad, their body weak, and habits disgusting. 
These differences between the branches of one family 
are due to the long influence of a genial climate and the 
pursuits of civilization, upon one side, and the want of 
proper nourishment, together with the severity of the 
cold, on the other. 

The Finnic family is divided intft four branches — ^the 
TchudiCf Bulgaric, PermiCy and Vgric. 

The Tchudic includes the Finns, Lapps, JEstJionians, 
and Livonians, 

The Russian Finns, who call themselves Suomalainen, 

or inhabitants of fens, are settled in Russian Finnland, 

and in the provinces of Archangel and 

Tchudic tribes. ^, . ^, , .„. 

Olonetz. They number over a million and 
a half. Their language is the most advanced of the 
whole family, and, except the Magyars, they are the 
only Finnic people which possess a literature. They 
have the glory of originating and transmitting one of 
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the great Epic poems of the world — ^the " Kalewala." 
The conntiy shows at this day, in its schools and 
universities, a considerable development in civiliza- 
tion. 

The Russian Finns are not inferior in physical deve- 
lopment to most European peoples. Their complexion 
is often dusky, and they have a serious, gloomy aspect, 
but their bodies are strong and well made. Those who 
are called Finns in Norway are not Finns, but Lapps. 
The Quaens are the Finns of the northwest part of 
Finnland, along the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. 

One of the most peculiar characteristics of the Finnic 
races is their tendency to superstition; and, though 
Finnland is Christian, many of the quaint old pagan 
superstitions still survive among the people, and few 
even of the cultivated classes are entirely free from 
them. The Finns are wilftd in disposition, often morose, 
and do not easily change their old ways, or 
learn the habits of strangers. They are 
steady and industrious, and show considerable mecha- 
nical skill. Labour in the mines, from the earliest 
times, seems to have suited the Finnic disposition. 

The language presents the agglutinative type of the 
Turanian, and its grammar is said by M. Miiller to 
show a luxuriance of grammatical combination, second 
only to Turkish and Hungarian. Kellgren says, that 
of all the languages of this family, the Finnish has been 
preserved the most pure and harmonious ; that while 
the Hungarian and Turkish, in the constant conflict of , 
their peoples with various nations, have admitted into 
themselves many foreign elements, the Finnish, pro- 
tected by the deep forests and the savage climate, and 
transmitted in the songs of the national heroes, has 
maintauied itself rich and consistent in its forms 
tliroughout. 

B 2 
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The Finnish has the same agglutination, says M. 
Mamy, and the same post-position, as the Basque ; this 
post-position being an adjunctive particle, placed at the 
end of a word to distinguish cases — a structure of lan- 
guage which antecedes the use of cases. 

Tlie Lapps. 

This branch of the Finnic family is the only nomad 
population in Europe, and probably the only one attached 
to heathenish beliefs. 

The principal animals employed respectively by the 
Finns, and their relatives, the Lapps — the cow and the 
European reindeer — are types of their respective social 
nomads. conditions; the one being an evidence of 
stationary and agricultural life, and the other of wan- 
dering and barbarous life. The habitation of the Lapp 
is determined by the pasture for his deer, on which he 
ahnost entirely depends for subsistence. His range is 
as far north as 71° or 72° north latitude, and, OAving in 
part to the greater mildness of the European- Arctic 
climate, he is in a far better physical condition than the 
Arctic tribes of America. His inferiority to his rela- 
tive, the Finn, is due. Yon Buch thinks, to external 
agencies. The Finns are well fed and warmly clad, and 
have warm houses. The Lapp, on the contrary, he says, 
" never keeps himself in a degree of temperature suffi- 
cient for physical development.'' 

The language of the Lapps differs from that of the 
Finns, as much as German from Danish ; and the people 
do not understand one another. It should be remem- 
bered by travellers, to avoid confusion, that in jS'orway 
the Lapps are called Finns, and the Finns of Finnland, 
Quaens. 

Though the most degraded European race, and not 
so far advanced as the majority of African races, they 
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have already felt the improving influences of Chris- 
tianity and have manifested some remarkable moral 
results. The whole number of Lapps under Sweden 
and Russia is said to be only about 28,000. 

The proper territory of the Finns and Lapps, says 
Professor Munck, is bordered toward the east by a semi- 
circle, or third of a circle, from the Gulf of Livonia to 
the western part of the White Sea, and toward the 
west, by a similar curved line from Malanger in Fin- 
mark, to Umala on the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The Esthonians live on the upper part of the river 
Salis, and border on the Finns. Their language is 
closely allied to the Finnish. The people 
are mostly a miserable race of serfs, under 
Slavonian masters. They number over 633,000. Es- 
thonia, with Livonia and Kurland, form the three Baltic 
provinces of Russia. The islands in the Gulf of Finn- 
land are mostly Esthonian. 

The Livonians of pure blood do not number much 
more than 2000, according to Latham. 

The Bulgaric branch. This includes the Tshere- 
missians and Mordvinians in Yiatka, Kazan, Orenburg, 
and other Russian provinces near the Volga — the former 
numbering about 165,000, and the latter some 480,000. 
The Tsheremissians are mostly pagan, while the others 
of this branch are Christian. 

The Fermic branch comprises the Fermians^ Sirianes, 
and Votiaks, The Permians occupy the Russian pro- 
vince of Perm, and the Sirianes that of Vologda. 
The Votiaks are mostly found in the government of 
Yiatka. 

The two former tribes are nominally Christian, and, 
though descended from a nation famed for its commerce 
and enterprize in the early Scandinavian history — ^the 
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Beormas — ^they preserve no recollection or tradition of 
' their ancestors, or explanation of their monuments. 

The Votiaks resemble the Finns : they are conspica- 
ons physically as a red-haired people. The ^^ 
chase is their principal occupation. Many 
of their pagan superstitions still survive. 

The Ugric branch is made up of the Voguls, Ostiaks, 
and Hungarians. 

The Voguls are a wild hunting tribe living along the 
ridge of the Northern Ural. In religion they are mostly 
pagan. 

The Ostiaks are found mostly on the river Obi. 
They are a pagan tribe, living principally by hunting 
and fishing, and of such filthy habits that they are sub- 
ject to many cutaneous and scorbutic disorders. Their 
physical type is quite degraded. The women tattoo 
themselves. They are the undoubted source of the 
Magyars. 

The Magyars have the glory of being the only Tura- 
nian race which has conferred any permanent benefit on 
Europe. Not merely in literature and science, wherein 
they have made no contemptible progress ; but in what 
is more distinctively their own, and indeed is a higher 
gift to civilization, an organized constitutional govern- 
ment, leaving many liberties to the subject 
and lasting for many centuries, they have 
proved that the Turanian can take a worthy part in the 
development of mankind. Differing in blood from 
nearly all the rest of Europe, they show in their mental 
characteristics and their modes of life, their Asiatic and 
Turanian origin. Their dignified courtesy of manners, 
their lavish hospitality, their fire of feeling and richness 
of imagination, are not Aryan or European. So, too, 
their constant use of the saddle and their low houses 
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btiilt like tents, and their fondness for animals, point to 
a nomadic origin. 

The practical talent which they have manifested, and 
their political skill during so many centuries, together 
with the sound morality and unshaken patriotism dis- 
played in their individual and national misfortunes, is 
an evidence that the high qualities of the Aryan races 
are shared by some o*f the other families of man. The 
Turanian genius has the fame of having produced one 
of the greatest orators of modem times — Kossuth. 

The Magyars, as has been said, are descended from 
the Ugric tribe of the Ostiaks, and not from the Huns, 
as has often been claimed. 

The affinity of the Hungarian and Ugro-Finnic 
dialects, says MiiUer, was first proved philologically in 
1799. 

We give a comparative table of numerals ia the 
dialects of this family, drawn up by M. MiiUer (Lang, 
of the Seat of War, p. 121). 

Branches. 1234567 8 9 10 

^^^.^ \j\m. kaksi kolme nelja viiu kuusi seitseman kahdekgan yhdeksan kymmenen 

Tchudic \utB kats kolm nelli wiis kuua seitae kattesa iittesa kiimme 

BiUgaric ...... L i^ tQt lum nil vis kut sim kandaxe endexe lu 

TcheremiBsian \ 

Bal^iic I vaike kavto kolmo nile vfttek6to sisem kavkso vaikse kamen 

Moravmian ...) 

o-*^'f»n r °*^ ^y^ kujim njolj vit kvait sizim kokj&mys okmys das 



J^^. I it kat chudem njeda vet chut tabet nida aijong jong 

^8"° V I egy ket harom negy 6t hat het njolcz kilencz tit 

Pulszky, in his able articles on the Hungarian lan- 
guage, shows that it differs from the Aryan tongues 
much less than many allied Asiatic languages. 

Thus the " affixes " are not mechanically glued to the 
roots, but influence them and are influenced Hungarian 
by them; though their influence does not ia°^a«e. 
usually extend beyond the final syllable. Many of the 
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elements of the pronoun are the same with those of the' 
Aryan pronouns; some of the forms and affixes are 
identical with those of our family of languages, while 
the most are altogether different. It is, in many- 
respects, a language far more developed than the most 
of the Turanian. 

//. The TwJcs. . 

Another race of the Turanian family settled in Europe 
are the Turks. 

Their tribes in Russia — the "Tatars'* of Kazan, of 
Astrakan, Siberia, and the Crimea ; the Bashkirs, the 
Kirghiz, and the Nogays have already been spoken of. 

There are, besides these, great numbers of minor 
Turkish tribes in Russia, some extending even beyond 
the Arctic circle. 

" The Asiatic Turk, with his well-formed head," says 
M. Boue, "his lengthened countenance, his regular 
features, his black or brown hair, and his handsome 
figure, becomes, by mixture of blood in Europe, almost 
too colossal when he is the issue of marriages European 
with Servians; or he takes on an ignoble '^^^ 
physiognomy when he is half Bulgarian." The Greek 
blood produces Mussulmans with aquiline nose, lively 
and piercing eyes, in whose expression defiance has 
replaced the nonchalant confidence to which the true 
Asiatic Turk willingly abandons himself. The eyes, he 
farther remarks, of the genuine Turk have something 
savage or foreign in them, to which the European 
cannot at once accustom himself. In the cities his 
colour is almost lifeless; and his limbs are meagre in 
the extreme, when accidentally exposed from their 
voluminous garments. 

The women have usually a very pale complexion, with 

poor figures.* 

• Dr. Hamlin. 
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Dr. W. H. Thompson, on the other hand, describes 
the Tnrk as singularly resembling the ancient picture of 
the Scythian — ^bow-legged, with heavy, squat figure, in 
which the trunk is very large, but the legs short, arms 
long, shoulders rounded, face very broad and heavy, 
eyes small and very piercing. 

The Turks are scattered over all Turkey, holding all 
the prominent offices and professions.^ They are divided 
into (1.) the true Turks or Osmanli ; (2.) the Mand- 
jiouk, and (3.) into Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, and 
others, who are of mixed Turkish blood. The Osmanli 
are at once to be distinguished by their superior type of 
feature. It is still a matter of question — as has before 
been intimated — with ethnologists, how far changed type 
the changed type of the Osmanli from the ^^ ^''^"* 
original Asiatic type is due to mixture with Greek and 
Circassian blood, and how far to new circumstances and 
occupations. We are inclined to the opinion that the 
same causes which now tend to the rapid and inevitable 
diminution and destruction of the Turkish race in 
Europe — a fact well known — also favour the " selection " 
of the best physical type. Polygamy, of course, dimi- 
nishes population on the broad scale, and limits the 
reproduction of a race to the most favoured classes, as 
it is they who get possession of the women, and are 
able to marry. Fatalism — a rooted peculiarity of the 
Turk — acts destructively on all classes during the spread 
of pestilence, or under the usual destructive agencies of 
human society, especially in the cities, inasmuch as it 
prevents proper care and foresight, but it of selection of 
course acts most fatally on the poorest and ^^** ^^"^ 
most degraded. The recruiting system, which draws 
principally on the Mussulmans of all the races in the 
Empire, must naturally cut off the lowest of the race first. 
All these influences, while they certainly d imini sh the 
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poptQation, are, as it were, "selecting** the best phy- 
sical types for perpetuation. To these may, no doubt, 
be added the crossing with Greek, Georgian, and Cir- 
cassian blood. 

The European Turks have illustrated many problems 
with regard to the mixtures of races. The offspring of 
the white Turk and the negro mother,* we are told by 
Dr. Rigler, an experienced medical writer, of long resi- 
dence in Constantinople, are a vigorous and intelligent 
race, which need the crossing of several generations 
with whites, to render them like their white ancestors. 

The mixture of the Turks with other races in Europe 
is pronounced by the same authority to be generally 

Turkish beneficial. The most common intermarriage 

croMings. j^ ynih the Slaves; besides this, with the 
Greeks, with the -Ethiopians, Arabs, Abyssinians, and 
Berbers ; with the Albanians, and occasionally with the 
Kurds; with Georgians and Circassians; with Greeco- 
Slaves; and sometimes with Wallach and Servian 
women. A natural result is every variety of physical 
type. 

The greatest number of Turks have always been 
concentrated in the eastern part of the empire; at 
Constantinople, Adrianople, and in some of the towns 
of Thrace.^ In Eastern Bulgaria, a very compact popu- 
lation of Mussulmans is found in Belgrade, Shumla, 
and other cities, as well as in most of the towns along 
the Danube. In the southeast of Macedonia, and the 
northeast of Thessaly, there are also Turkish villages. 

In the rest of European Turkey, there are few exclu- 
sively Turkish towns, but Turks are found sprinkled 
through all the provinces, especially in Western Bul- 

♦ These marriages are so prolific, that Dr. R. says the Turks choose 
negro wives for the sake of the large families. (Rigler's Die Tiirkei, 
&c., Wien, 1852.) 
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garia, and in Upper and Lower Moesia. In Bosnia the 
principal employes of Government are of this race. 

The relations of the mixed Turks are by no means 
amicable toward the Osmanli. ' 

This race shows the wonderfiil power of governing^ 
which once characterized it, by the small proportion 
which stiQ, both in Europe and AMca, form 

Governing 

the ruling class over vast multitudes. In power of 

. Turks. 

European Turkey their number is only esti- 
mated to be from 700,000 to 1,000,000, though holding 
in check a population of about 10,000,000. 

The unnatural vices prevalent among the Turks, and 
their political weakness, are signs of the absolute decay 
of the race, and it is probable that before many decades 
have passed the Turkish nation will cease to be known 
in Europe, except in past history.* 

///. The Basquei^ {or Euscaldwnac). 

This people present the remarkable phenomenon of a 
race of utterly foreign origin and language, inserted or 
left behind from previous populations, among the Aryan 
races of Europe. The theories of their origin have 
been countless; one of the most modest of these, by 
Erro and others, urging that the Basque was once the 
universal language, and spoken by Noah in the ark ! 

It is certain, at least, that this vigorous and original 
people occupied substantially the provinces which they 
now hold in the north of Spain and the south of France, 
during the Keltic invasions which threatened Antiquity of 
youthful Rome, through the wars of Car- ^^^^^^s. 

* Dr. Hamlin remarks on a common phrase of the Turks in Europe, 
as if they felt themselves intruders, " We are only guests !^^ and yet 
they have occupied their European i)ossessions twice as long as the 
Anglo-Americans have been in America. The great cause of this 
feeling is, no doubt, their being in a minority in the European 
possessions. 
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thage and the Roman Republic, under the Empire of ihe 
Ceesars, amid the attacks of Vandals and Goths, through 
the fiery contests with Mussulmans and Arabs, and in 
the uprising of Spain against Napoleon. There seems 
no doubt, after tha investigations of Wm. von Hum- 
boldt, of the connection of the Basques with the 
ancient Iberians, and of their having once been scat- 
tered over Spain. In France they never reached farther 
than the left bank of the Adour. 

The Basque language is Turanian,* and is thought 
by many philologists to belong to the Finnic family.f 
It is wonderfully rich in grammatical forms, sonorous 
in tone and clear in expression. It contains double 
the number of cases which the Latin possesses for each 
declination. The article is placed at the end of the 
word, thus e^un (day), e^una (day-the). Terminations 

• The points of evidence for its Turanian aflinities are thus stated 
by De Charencey. (1.) A list of many similar words in Basque, and 
the Turanian languages, is given. (2.) Itspeculiarity of agglutination. 
(3.) Its incorporating faculty : — a word is divided, in order to put be- 
tween its two parts another word— as aldet (I can), alhadet (if I can). 
(4.) The dative endings in en, and t, are found in Finnish, Lap, and 
Tcheremisse. (5.) La, or ra, indicating the end or direction, is found 
in Finnish. (6.) The sign of plural is k, as in Magyar, and one dialect 
of the Lap. (7.) Nouns possess, as in Finnish, an active and passive 
termination. (8.) Gavren, an ending for ordinal adjectives, is found 
in gar of the Oelets. (9.) The pronoun of 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, 
indie, is the same as in Turkish. Thus, Basque a'era (thou art), (Ta 
(he is) ; Turkish sHgnis (thou art), d^our (he is). (10.) The conjuga- 
tion formed of the reunion of the participle and the verb to he is like 
those of the Turkish. (11.) the great number of voices— negative, 
causative, potential — in the verbs is like the idioms of the Oural 
peoples ; also the combination of voices resembles the Hungarian. (12.) 
Other similar features are to be found in the inverse structure of the 
phrase, the frequent use of the absolute participle, also the confusion 
of the conjunction with the post-position. (Ann. de la Phil. Chret. 
1860, t. Ix. p. 104.) 

+ All the words for domestic animals are Finnish ; the word for iron 
is similar to that in Ostyak and Vogul. (Charencey.) 
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will change a noun into a verb, or adverb, or other parts 
of speech. 

The conjugation is very difficult and very rich, there 
being not only active and passive forms, but many 
shades which, in other languages, must be expressed by 
combining several verbs or phrases. Thus, expressions 
like " a little too great," " a little too good," are given 
by one word; "good and great," is ontnoa, and "good 
and small," onttoa; " one who falls easily " is erorcorra; 
so " one who strikes with blows of a stick," 
is distinguished by a slight difference of 
termination from "one who strikes with blows of a 
stone"; and ideas like the "reason of friendship," the 
"reason of enmity," and the like, are expressed in a 
single word. 

The different voices of the verb express either an 
active or passive state, or repose, or negation, or doubt, 
or increase, or diminution, as well as many other shades 
of meaning. Each voice has eleven moods, and many 
of the moods six tenses. 

The Basque declines almost everything — prepositions, 
adverbs, interjections, and even alphabetic letters. In 
its power of expressing a combination of ideas in one 
word it resembles some of the North- American Indian 
dialects, as well as in other features. 

The numeration is from twenty to twenty. 

There are three dialects of the language which are 
not easily understood in the different provinces. In 
some villages in Alava the Basque tongue is entirely 
obliterated, and in several of the French communes the 
old Basques no longer consider themselves as belonging 
to that people. 

The genius of the Euscara is best seen in the popular 
poetry transmitted in the mouths of the people, from 
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the most ancient times, and in the extemporized trage* 
dies and comedies exhibited by the peasants. 

The provinces occupied by the Basques in Spain are 
Upper Navarre, Biscay, Guipnzcoa, and Alava; in 
Basqne France, Labonrde, and Sonle. In physiqne, 
provinces, ^j^g people are tall, straight, mnscnlar, and 
agile, with black hair and brown complexion; the 
women are remarkably beautiful, but very large and 
powerfdl in frame. In disposition the Basque corre- 
spond to the ancient Iberians — ^proud, impetuous, and 
irritable, but frank and sincere; faithful friends, but 
implacable enemies ; excellent guerilla-skirmishers, but 
poor soldierSr 

Among the Spanish Basques there is much equality 
of condition ; the peasants usually living on their own 
freeholds or "courts," and only a few castles still 
belonging' to the " elders " of the tribes. Scarcely any 
Basque towns are to be found. Their municipal insti- 
tutions, which they preserved for so many centuries, 
are in part hereditary and in part popular. The people 
were governed by free assemblies, controlled by written 
charters, which assemblies always preserved a remark- 
able independence toward the Spanish kings. 

Among their peculiar traits is a singular respect for 

Singular ^^® dead; and so strong at some periods 

traits. bave been the tokens of sorrow they have 

shown for the deceased that the Government has been 

obliged to control them by legislation. 

They display the old Iberian * love for mining, and 

• A very singular custom prevails among them, wMch is directly 
derived from the ancient Iberians, and which, according to Michel, 
has been observed among the Ta.tS,rs. When a child is bom, the 
mother, as soon as she is able, proceeds to the usual work of the 
household, while the husband is installed in bed with the infant, to 
receive the compliments of the neighbours ! This custom existed also 
in Corsica. 
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are skilled in iron- work ; they are good agricnlturists, 
though the soil is poor. Urqnhart relates that they 
still use an ancient instrmnent like a prong, for turning 
up th^ soil, instead of the spade or the plough. Their 
costume, amusements, and dances are all extremely 
ancient. The Basques are also brave sailors. 

Though it is always unsafe to judge of the connec- 
tions of race, alone from isolated mental peculiarities, 
yet we may fairly say that the propensity shown by the 
Basques to superstition, and their fondness for mining, 
give a certain weight to the evidence of language in 
establishing their relations to the Finnic races. 

The whole population numbers over 784,000, of 
whom 130,000 are in France. 



CHAPTER XXYII. 

ARYAN RACES OF EUROPE. 

/. TJie Slavonic Race.^ 

With one great family of Eastern Europe, the question 
of race is no longer a purely scientific or philosophic 
question, but becomes real and practical. Ethnology, 
to the Slavonian, is not a matter of philology or 
scholastic research, but belongs to the most stirring 
questions of pohtics, and is associated with the deepest 
national aspirations. Those mysterious ties of blood 
and common organization and common language, which 
elsewhere are only an interesting subject for the 
scholar, here agitate the heart of the people and direct 
the revolutions of nations. PanSlavonism is the 

Pan- expression of Race across the barriers of 

siavonism. grecds, the diversities of dialects, and 
the separations of governments. 

Like the similar Anglo-American sentiment, it is a 
manifestation of a powerful national instinct, which 
alone is a pledge of the future of the race. 

From the Adriatic to the mouth of the Amoor on the 
Pacific, from Poland to the borders of Persia, under 
countless varieties of climate and situation, this deep 
sentiment upholds a race, whose grand part is only 
beginning to be played in the drama of history. 
Seventy or eighty millions of human beings are welded 
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together by this mysterious instinct into an almost 
homogeneous mass, to act directly on surrounding 
peoples. 

N The Slavonian is the civilizer and governor of Asia, 
he protects commerce, he restrains the barbarous and 
roving Mongol and Turkish tribes from their bloody 
rapacities, he civilizes or extirpates the Eussian 
savage nomads of Northern Asia and his *^'i«'^ce. 
vigorous blood is poured into the worn-out races of 
Central Asia. ^ 

On the side of Europe his iofluence is not felt, 
except in the vague dread which Russian barbaric power 
has caused; but, without doubt, the effete Turkish 
race — ^iatruded into Europe and conferring few benefits 
on European civilization — ^is yet to give place to 
this race, which, though not young, has the tena- 
cious vigour of a powerfiil and long-continuing 
manhood. 

The Slavonian has thus far represented in Europe 
the principle of Despotism ; this, however, seems a 
result rather of accidental circumstances and of the 
semi-civilized condition of the people. History shows 
that slavery never existed under his race in so oppressive 
a form, as under the Teutonic ; and nowhere now does 
the unjust prejudice against race or colour, which 
disgraces the Anglo- German peoples, appear among 
the Russian. 

The communal organization which, with charac- 
teristic toughneBB^ the race has upheld for centuries 
agaiost the oppression of their rulers, and Slavonic 
the grand efforts which both people and **°V*y- 
government are maldng for the emancipation of the 
serfs, promise a better fdture. The Slavonian is 
naturally peacefdl and inclined to agricultural pursuits. 
To him the Teuton probably owed the knowledge 
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of the plongh ; and in the language of Qnrowski 
(Russia, p. 248) : " Agriculture — that aboriginal pro- 
perty of the Slavic race, now neglected and generally 
in the state of coarse empiricism — ^that inexhaustible 
source of wealth, that basis of national existence — 
agriculture wiU become an art and science, when the 
soil and the bondman tilling it, yoked together by 
oppression, but united in fraternal love — ^when both, in 
Russia as well as in the other Slavic regions, shall 
become disenthralled. This y il, ploughed by a freeman, 
sowed by a free hand, will yield more and better 
harvests than when scratched by the serf, than when 
the seeds thrown in, reach the fttrrow wrapped in the 
curse of a bent-down, oppressed creature." 

The language, according to M. Miiller, is charac- 
teristic of the civilization of the race, containing 
" powerful resources and flexible as Greek and Latin, 
yet all, as it were, without self-respect and self- 
dependence, always looking abroad and vainly decking 
itself with the tinsel of foreign countries, instead of 
gathering strength from within, and putting forth 
without shame the genuine fruits of its own not barren 
son." 

The Slavonic race divides itself into two great- 
branches, distinguished by their dialects : I. the South' 
eastern ; 11. the Western, 

I. The southeastern is again divided into (1.) the 

Russian — including Chreat JRtissian, Little 
and Western BtLssicm, and WJiite Mussicm; (2.) Bulges 
rian ; (3.) the Ulyrian (or Serh) — com- 
prising the Servians, Kroats, and Slovens, 

II. The Western includes (1.) the Poles; (2.) the 
Bohemians or Tchechs, comprising the Slovaks, and (3.) 
the Wendians or SorUans, 

All these various tribes, scattered over vast districts, 
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are, to a certam extent, mutually intelligible in language 
to one another : the Russians and Poles, for instance, 
conversing as easily as Italians and Spaniards. 

The dialects of the minor tribes, however, are not 
BO famih'a>r to the others that they can be used by them 
in public proceedings, so that the great Slavonic 
Congress of 1848, in Prague, of Servians, Poles, and 
Dlyrians, were obHged to employ the hated German 
language for their common tongue. The key of all the 
Slavonic languages is sai^ to be the Eussian, so that 
a Russian can make himself understood anywhere from 
the Elbe and tte Adriatic to Siberia and the Pacific, 
wherever the Slavonic race is found. 

The leading branch of this race is the Cheat Bus- 
Stan, numbering according to Schafarik, q^^^ 
35,000,000, but, according to more recent R^issian. 
enumerations, by no means so great a population. It 
forms the heart of Russia, and inhabits some twenty- 
five governments extending from the government of 
St. Petersburg, along the Volga, to the Ural and the 
Don.* A line drawn from Lake Peipus to the mouth 
of the Don, would mark the frontier of the Great Rus- 
sians toward the Little and White Russians.® Their 
colonists extend over Siberia, Kamchatka, and the 
northwest of America. They form the centre of the 
intellectual activity and industry of the country ; and 
their artisans and traders make up the great floating 
population in Russian cities of merchants, builders and 
manufacturers. 

The language spoken by them — like the English in 
America — ^has no dialect, but is the same with the 
peasant as the scholar ; the same in books as in com- 
mon life ; it is the official and literary language of 
Russia. The people are said to be grave in exterior, 

s 2 
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bnt with miLcli gaiety and wit under the snr&ce, and 
very fond of the song and the dance. They are very 
hospitable and polite to strangers, and shrewd and 
crafty in business. Their most prominent trait is their 
power of patient endurance — a quaHty which their 
race has always shown. 

There are settlements of the Great Bussians in 
various parts of Ppland, and a few in the Turkish 
Empire, beyond the Danube. 

The lAttle Bussians, numbering 13,000,000, accord- 
ing to Schafarik, are scattered over the south of 

Little Eussia, from Gulicia to the Don ; holding the 

RuBsiaii. governments of Poltava, Kiev, Volhynia, 
Podolia, and others, as well as parts of Bessarabia, 
Taurida, Kherson, and other provinces, the country of 
the Cossacks of the Black Sea, and portions of Poland 
and Qtilicia and Hxmgary. The Rusniaks in these 
latter countries belong to this branch. Among the 
Little Russians, the original national character has 
maintained itself pure.* Their dialect is softer, and 
more poetic in expression, than that of the Great 
Russians, and the people have even a greater ima- 
ginative and musical feeling. The songs and ballads 
which they have produced, are remarkable for their 
poetic beauty. 

The White Bussians inhabit the governments of 
MohQev and Minsk, and the greatest part of those of 
Vitepsk and Grodno. Their language is foil of PoHsh ex- 
pressions, as for several centuries they were under Polish 
dominion. The long-continued oppression is said to 
have degraded the White Russian, and to have ex- 
tinguished much of his vitaUty and originality ; ^ he is 
the poorest and most dejected of the Russian peasants, 
and lives on the most unproductive soil in the country. 
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The munbers of the White Russians are given as 
2,700,000, by Schafarik, though the census of 1857 
would make them reach 8,000,000. 

The Cossacks are considered now by the best authori- 
ties to be Great Russian in race, though con- 
siderably mixed with Little Russian. 

The Bulgarians are found almost entirely under the 
Turkish dominions, in the provinces south of the Danube 
— Bulgaria, Rumelia, and portions of Servia 
and Macedonia — a small number only, on 
the north of the Danube, being under Russia. Their 
name is derived from the Bulgars, a Finnic tribe from 
the Ural, who conquered them in the latter part of the 
seventh century, and whom they afterwards absorbed 
into themselves. 

Their ancient language (of the ninth century), pre- 
served in the translation of the Bible by Cyrillus, was 
the literary language of Russia till the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and is now the ecclesiastical language of the Greek 
Church in Russia, Servia, and Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarians show the effects of the long- con- 
tinued Turkish oppression, and are a weak and almost 
servile people, compared with most other Slavonic 
races. In physique they differ from the Servians, in 
having a smaller head, and one less square, and a 
longer face, with an aquiline nose. Their Turanian 
type has abnost entirely yielded to the Slavonic. 

The Illyrian (Servian) branch is interesting as hav- 
ing been the especial object of the Slavonic aspirations 
for unity. And so far have these sympathies of race 
been carried out into practical reality, that within 
twenty years the Slavonic Ulyrians have 
united their twenty different dialects in 
Styria, DaJmatia, Kroatia, Slavonia and Servia, into 
one national and cultivated language. 
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This branch, it will be remembered, includes the 
Servians, Kroatians and Slovenians. The word " Uly- 
rian " has been used especially to denote the Boman 
Catholic portion of these Slavonic countries, and " Ser- 
vian," the Greek — ^two parties bitteriy opposed — so 
that the political unity of Slavonism is by no means 
accomplished. 

The Servians hold the territory comprising the 
southern counties of Hungary, the whole of Slavonia, 
parts of Kroatia, Camiola, Istria, Dalmatia, the mili- 
tary frontier, and the principalities of Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Montenegro. There are colonies also 
in Hungary and Eussia. 

The Servians are a high-spirited and heroic people, 
and one of the most vigorous of the Slavonic branches. 
They are more sober and grave than their neighbours, 
the Bulgarians. 

The Slavonians of Turkey are said by an intelli- 
gent authority (M. Bou^), to show something of the 
perseverance of the German, and the fineness of the 
Italian. " They possess more native genius than the 
Bussians, and particularly than the Slovaks and Bohe- 
mians, and less penchant for pleasure and want of reflec- 
tion than the Poles." 

The Slovens are found in the district bounded by the 
Adriatic, the Upper Drave and Kroatia ; they are also 
met with in Hungary. 

The Kroats occupy the Comitats of Agram, Kreuz, 
and Warasdin, and portions of the western provinces of 
Hungary. 

The Western Slavonians, (1.) The Foles or Lehhs. 
This people occupy provinces on the western 

si^o^mB. frontier of Bussia, extending from the Baltic 
to the Carpathians, embracing a portion of 
Galicia and the ancient kingdom of Prussia. 
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The southern frontier runs past the towns of Sandec, 
Krosno, and Brozozow ; the northwestern is formed by 
the Niemen. They number 9,300,000. 

(2.) The Bohemians or Tchechs — the inhabitants of 
Bohemia and Moravia. 

Within a few ye&rs a great impulse has been given 
to the Slavonic feeling of race in Bohemia, and to the 
cultivation of the Bohemian literature. 

The Slavonians of Bohemia and Moravia are divided 
into five small groups : (a.) the Sordks, or Highlanders, 
who occupy the mountain plateau from Schildberg to 
Dacic ; (b.) the Sanaks, inhabiting the rich territory 
included between the cities Wischau, Olmiitz, Leipnik, 
and Kremsier ; (c.) the Slovaks^ holding the whole south- 
eastern part of Moravia, and extending over fifteen 
Comitats in Hungary, a degraded and depressed people ; 
(d.) the Wallachs (to be distinguished from the Hun- 
garian tribe of that name) ; and (e.) the Water-Foles, 

The Tchecls are reckoned by Schafarik*at 7,200,000, 

thouffh in this estimate must be included 

, , . Tchechs. 

their colonies, and those who have emigrated 

from them. 

(3.) The Wends of Lusatia, numbering only about 
150,000, occupy a small district around the towns Lobati, 
Neusalz, Spremberg, Liibben, and others. They are the 
remains of an ancient Slavonic population, 
left in the midst of the German, and which 
formerly extended beyond the Elbe to the Saale. Their 
language is also called the Sorhian, and possesses several 
written works. 

The whole number of the Slavic populations is esti- 
mated by Gurowski at about eighty millions, of which 
Russia has fifty-seven or fifty-eight millions. The total 
population of Russia is given by the census of 1851, as 
66,000,000. 
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Phi/sical characteristics. The Slavonians vary greatlj 
in physical type. The noriihem Russians are feir, witti 
light hair ; the sonthem or southeastern, as the Kroats 
and Servians, are dark, with black eyes and hair. The 
Phyiicai Slovaks, as the writer has observed, are 
characteristica. powerful men, of moderate size, with long 
flaxen hair hanging over their faces, and 
coarse, strong features. The Poles, many of them, are 
of dark eyes and hair, and with tall, well-made figures. 
The race belongs physically to the hrachy-kephalic, or 
short-headed ; that is, to the class whose skulls are pro- 
portionally shorter &om front to back than with most 
other European peoples. 
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Russia. 
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niyrians f 
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Bohemians and) 

Moravians...) 
Slovaks (North) 

Hungary) ...j" 
Lusatians or ) 

Wends, Upp. f 
Lusatians or i 

Wends, Low.; 


Total 


53,502,000 


16,791,000 


2 106 000 


Aionnon' isin aha 


60,000 


78,691,000 







CHAPTER XXVm. 

n. THE ALBANIANS. 

Albania, according to Mr. Leake, occupies almost the 
entire line of sea-coast on the east side of the Ionian 
and Adriatic seas, included between the 39th and 43rd 
degrees of latitude. Its extent inland is never more 
than 100 miles, and sometimes not more than 30. 
The northern boundaries are Montenegro and "the 
ridges which unite that mountainous province with 
Mount Scardus, and bound the plains of Scodra on the 
north." To the south, Albania reaches as far as Suli 
on the coast. 

Very interesting questions in ethnology have attached 

themselves to this comparatively insignignificant peo- 

Probabiy pl^j a,s their language contains words fix)m 

of "SSteS" various tongues, though the grammar is un- 

niyriana. doubtedly Aryan. After much discussion 

and investigation, the conclusion has been reached that 

this half-civilized people, now subject to the Turkish 

Empire, are the direct descendants of the ancient 

Illyrian race — the predecessors probably even of the 

Greeks in their peninsula — and a distinct branch of the 

great Aryan family. They are accordingly to be ranked, 

like the Kelts, Teutons, and Slavonians, as a separate 

member of this important family. 
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We qnote from Leake's interesting remarks in his 
" Researches in Greece," page 237 : — 

"The Albanian must be considered as- holding a distinct 
character in the midst of the languages by which it is sur- 
roimded, being in aU probability the ancient Ulyric, with 
some alterations of the same kind as Latin and Greek have 
undergone, from the Teutonic and Slavonian conquerors of 
Southern Europe. 

" Through the whole course of Grecian history, from its 
earhest records to the fall of the Constantinopohtan Empire, 
we find a people distinct from the Greeks in race and lan- 
guage, inhabiting the north-western side of the country, and 
extending along the ridges which border the seacoast, or run 
parallel to it. They appear to have reached as far south as 
the Bay of Ambracia, for Scylax deems this gulf the northern 
boundary of Greece upon the west side, and Thucydides calls 
the Amphilochi, who inhabited the hills at the head of it, 
barbarians ; by this word implying that they spoke a language 
different from the Greek. The same historian also applies 
the word barbarians to the people on the coast of Epirus, 
opposite to the island of Sybota, and Strabo informs us that 
the Epirotic tribes were mixed with the lUyrian and spoke 
two languages ; meaning either that, like the greater part of 
the present Albanians, they used both the Greek and their 
own vernacular language, or that the Epirotic was distinct 
from the Illyrian tongue, and perhaps another dialect of the 
language which was spoken throughout Macedonia and the 
neighbouring countries, before the letters and civilization of 
Greece had spread over these provinces. It would appear 
that in Epirus and that part of Illyricum afterward called 
New Epirus, this change never took effect to so great a degree 
as it did in Thessaly and Macedonia ; and that the lofty moun- 
tains and extreme ruggedness of this part of the coimtry have 
in all ages afforded to the remains of the Aborigines a security 
against intruders. This supposition is in a great measure 
confirmed by those remnants of a distinct language which 
forms the basis of the modem Albanian dialect, and it is 
observable that all the words which resemble those of the 
same import in other modem languages may be accounted 
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for by the revolutions which brought so many foreign nations 
into Albania or its vicinity ; and that these extraneous words 
will be found to exist in the same proportion, as the impres- 
sion made upon the country by several races of foreigners. 

" Of the Greek words which occur in Albania, a few have 

internal marks, as having been adopted before the corruption 

of the language ; a Isurger proportion afford the 

S^guag*^^' same evidence of having been taken firom the 

Bomaic Greek, and there are many also whose 

forms, being the same both in the ancient and modem Greek 

dialect, are of uncertain date. 

" Latin words are two or three times as numerous as Greek, 
but still much below the proportion in which they are found 
in the other modem languages of Europe. This may partly 
be accounted for by the secluded position and warlike habits 
of the mountaineers of Albania which, defending them from 
being ever completely subjugated by the Romans, preserved 
their language, like that of the F^enean and Cantabrian 
mountains, from ever receiving so large an admixture of 
Latin ; and partly by the study of the Latin language, which 
has prevailed to so great an extent in civilized Europe, since 
the revival of letters. 

" The few words of Gothic origin which exist in Albanian 
must have come into use in the fifth century, when the Goths 
of Alaric became complete masters of the greater part of the 
two Epirus provinces, especially the northern, where we after- 
ward find some of their descendants settled in quiet possession 
of a part of the country. 

** About the same period, another tribe of strangers, who 
proved to be the most numerous and the most formidable of 
any to the Greek emperors, began to make their appearance 
in the same part of the country. The Sclavonians, chiefly 
imder the name of Bulgarians, continued their irruptions 
into the European provinces of the empire, during the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries. In the tenth century the same 
race was settled at Nicopolis, the chief place of a Theme, 
which comprehended aU Old Epirus, and it appears that about 
this time all the more accessible parts of Epirus were occupied 
by strangers of Sclavonian origin. Until the last periods of 
the Greek empire, the kings of Bulgaria and Servia continued 
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to make occasional conquests and settlements in Greece, and 
even in the Morea ; and they have to this day left traces of 
their long residence by the numerous names of places of 
Sclavonian derivation to be found in every part of the coun- 
try. It was in these ages of Bulgarian prowess, that the 
remains of the Illyrian and Epirotic nations became finally 
included within the boundaries which they have ever since 
held. Many Sclavonian words then found their 
way into the Albanian language, and have been ^^^i^** 
increased in number by the intercourse between 
Albania and the extensive regions of Servia and Bulgaria, 
which surround it on the north and east, and throughout 
which the Bulgarian dialect of Sclavonic is spoken. It may 
be thought surprising, perhaps, that under these circumstances 
the proportion of the Sclavonic words is not larger, and it 
may be considered as a proof that the strength of the Epirotic 
and Illyrian mountains and the spirit of their inhabitants 
were still equal, as in the time of the Romans, to protect them 
from being completely subdued." 

The Albanians, or Skipetars (rock-dwellers), as they 
call themselves, or Amauts, as the Turks call them, are 
divided into four tribes, of which the most important 
are the Northern or Qeghian^ and the Southern or 
Tashia/n. 

The country of the Northern tribe is level, and suited 
* for cavalry, and has produced, says Leake, " a race com- 
bimng the cruelty of the Albanian with the dulness of 
the Bulgarian." » 

The true character of the Albanian is to be sought 
in the barren mountainous southern districts. Here is 
to be found one of the poorest but most hardy and 
active peoples in the world ; a race quarrelsome, selfish, 
eager, and avaricious, but with more honesty and fidelity 
than their neighbours, the Greeks. 

The Albanian is a native soldier, and is the great 
mercenary of the East, serving with equal zest in 
Bagdad, Morocco, Naples, or Borne. 
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In physical stractnre he is thin, nervons, and xnns* 
cular, with bony neck and very fall breast ; his eyes are 
light and small, eyebrows weak, forehead 
low, nose sharply cut, and head of a longish 
shape. There are Albanian colonies in ' Greece : they 
preserve their national dress, but are gradually losing 
their language. There are also descendants of Albanian 
colonies in Southern Italy and Sicily, who still speak 
their language. 

ni. THE GBEEES. 

One of the saddest spectacles which the earth affords, 
of the weakening and gradual extinction of the power 
of a race, is presented by the modem Greeks. It is 
Degeneracy ^o^e pauiftd, even, than the degradation of 
of Greeks. ^^ Romans; for the Greek stock, is, on 
the whole, purer and more directly descended from the 
ancient race. Amid the countless grafts of population 
from every nation of the earth, introduced by slavery 
into Italy, under aU the successive layers of race de- 
posited by so many conquests, who can say with con- 
fidence, that anywhere the old stock of heroic Borne 
buds forth among the people of modem Italy ? But in 
Greece, no doubt, there are mountain- valleys and rural * 
homes, where men till the ground and pasture sheep, 
with the same blood in their veins as those who fell at 
ThermopylaB ; and it is not improbable that there may be 
petty politicians or traders now in Athens or Sparta, 
whose own ancestors were among those very men, who, 
in art or imagination, or pure intellect, have been the 
leaders and instructors of mankind. 

What singular influences those were in soil, or air, or 
sea, in the combination and natural selection of rare 
qualities of race, which produced that wonderftd people 
of artists, and poets, and thinkers, and statesmen — who 
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can say ? And who, still more, can explain the mys- 
terious causes which gradually broke the power and 
dwindled the genius, and changed the type of this giffced 
race? We know, indeed, that fatal political dissen- 
sions weakened the Grsecian communities within, and 
that successive hordes of conquerors plundered and 
wasted the country, and expelled the inhabitants. We 
know that Roman, Slavonian, Teuton, Arab, and Turk, 
have either desolated Greece, or mingled their blood 
with that of its ancient race. We find still farther, that 
these successive devastations have at length affected the 
climate and productions, and the Greece of 

^ . Climate of 

modem days is not at aU the woody, salu- Greece 
brious, well- watered, genial country, pictured 
as the Greece of old. The forests have been burned, or 
turned into sheep-pastures, and the encroaching desert- 
dimate continually drives the woods higher up the 
mountains. On Parnassus the forest begins only at 
2000 feet with the silver fir. These conditions, says 
Hettner, will be impossible to be changed, for the geo- 
graphical limits of the elements which control the 
regular Flora, have been changed by the destruction of 
the luxuriant natural vegetation. " The want of wood 
on the arid and calcareous soil has increased the heat 
and dryness of the air ; the springs have become scanty, 
and the parched earth draws no moisture fix)m tSe 
atmosphere." The deficiency in wood and water has 
obstructed most kinds of manufacture and tillage, and 
this again has reacted on the people. Still, with all 
these obvious causes of the degeneracy of the Greeks, 
the astonishing change in the intellectual capacity of 
the race is not sufficiently accounted for, and perhaps 
from the subtile nature of the causes at work, never 
can be. 

The modem Greek is most of all remarkable for his 
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shrewdness and sharpness in business, and has anything 
Modem ^^* *^ enviable repntation for honesty ; his 
^^^^ especial direction seems to be toward com- 
merce and trade. In general there is mnch equaliiy'of 
condition and personal independence among the GreekS|. 
but a great want of discipline, and a tendency to 
jealousy and dissension — all characteristics of the 
masses of the old race. 

Two races There are two prominent races now ap- 
in Greece, parent in modem Greece — the Albanian and 
the Greek. 

Of the Albanians, Mr. Finlay says : — 

Albanian colonists now occupy all Attica and Megaris, with 
the exception of the towns of Atiiens and Megara, where they 
form only a portion of the population. They possess the 
greatest part of Boeotia, and a small portion of Locris, near 
Talanta. The southern part of Euboea, and the northern 
part of Andros, the whole of Salamis, and a part of Egina, 
are peopled by Albanians. In the Peloponnesus they are 
still more numerous. They occupy the whole of Gorinthia 
and Argolis, extending themselves into the northern part of 
Arcadia and the eastern part of Achaia. In Laconia, they 
inhabit the slopes of Taygetus, called Bardhunia, which ex- 
tend to the plains of Helos, and, crossing the Eurotas, they 
occupy a large district around Monemvasia to the south of the 
Tzakonians, and to the north of a small Greek population 
\idiich dwells near Cape Malia, la the district called Vatika. 
In the western part of the pemnsula they occupied a consi- 
derable part of the mountains which extend from Lalla to the 
northeastern comer of Messenia, south of the Neda. Be- 
sides these large settlements, there are some smaller clusters 
of Albanian villages to the north of Karitena, and in the 
mountains between the Bay of Navarin and the Gulf of Coron. 
The islands of Hydra and Spezzia were entirely peopled by 
Albanians. 

The extent of country occupied by the Albanian race is 
more clearly displayed in a coloured map, than by the most 
minute description. Marathon, Platasa, Leuctra, Salamis, Man- 
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tmea, Ira, and Olympia are now inhabited by Albanians, and 
not by Greeks. Even in the streets of Athens, though it has 
been for more than a quarter of a century the capital of a 
Greek kingdom, the Albanian language is still heard among 
the children playing in the streets, near the Temple of The- 
seus and the arch of Hadrian. 

They can be distinguished by their thick body, round 
head, heavy face and badly-formed forehead, and by 
eyes rather quick than intelligent, while the pure 
Greeks in the ruAl districts are conspicuous for a fine 
oval face, well-arched forehead, intelligent eyes, straight 
nose and finely-cut features, and a form tall, supple and 
graceful. Their organization is dry, nervous and fine, 
like the ftlimate. The Greeks of the cities, who are of 
a mixed race, do not show this fine type. M. de Pou- 
queville asserts that the models which inspired Apelles 
can be found now in the rural districts — especially 
among the women. According to him, the people are 
generally tall and well made, their eyes are full of fire, 
their mouths are admirably formed, and are furnished 
with the whitest teeth. 

The Laconians are difierent from the Arcadians, both 
in appearance and temperament — the former showing 
their Spartan blood by their irritability and tendency to 
quarrel, while the latter are a quiet and pastoral 
people. 

The national custom is to shave the beard, leaving 
only the moustache; those in mourning let the beard 
grow ; another conspicuous fashion, even among the 
men, is to compress the waist to the utmost extent. 

In Athens, there are two marked divisions — ^rather 
of society than of race — ^the Fhanariotes and Pallicarea, 

The former were distinguished Greek families, who 
lived in the quarter Thana/r of Constantinople, and 
occupied prominent official positions under the Turkish 

T 
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Grovemment. After the establishment of Greek inde- 
pendence, many of them returned to Greece and now 
form the leading families of the capital. 

The Pallicares, or braves, are mountain chie&, who toolc 

a prominent part in the revolution, and now 

constitute the most original portion of the 

native population. They are very hospitable, and have 

many Turkish customs. Their language is largely sown 

with Turkish words. 

There is, without doubt, a conSderable Slavonic 
element in the modem Greek race, but in what exact 
proportion it is difficult to say. 

The Slavonians settled for a length of time in the 

interior districts, and were, as is usual with their race, 

devoted to agriculture, while the Greeks 

Slavonic . ^^. . -„ . . « 

Influences on retired to the Cities. For six centuries, from 
the ninth to the fifteenth, successive waves 
of Slavonic population swept over the peninsula, and 
yet they have by no means left the traces which 
might have been expected. The names of mountain- 
villages in Arcadia and of mountains, are the principal 
evidences of their ancient possession of the land. The 
Bulgarian language is still found in Southern Greece 
and on the western side of Macedonia, and in the 
eastern borders of the plains of Thessaly. 

Beside the Slavonians, the Wallachs hold small dis- 
tricts in Greece — ^in the central parts of Mount Pindus. 
They are mostly migratory shepherds, but many of 
them have become merchants and artisans in the 
towns. 

The modem Greek tongue is called the Bomaic, and 
differs from the old Greek less than Italian from Latin, 
or, as some assert, less than many of the dialects of 
ancient Greece differed from one another. It is spoken 
most purely, according to some authorities, in Constan- 
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tinople, near Mount Athos, and on the islands of Paros 
and Nicaria. In Cyprus mucli of the old Gh-eek is 
preserved, though the accent is corrupted. 

1,, ,^ . ^ ri 1 TheManiotes. 

The Mantotes jfrom Sparta speak a very 
pecnliar corruption of Greek. 

The Gh-eek inclines to Turkish idioms wherever Mus- 
sulmans are numerous, as in Macedonia, Egripo, Tripo- 
litza and the towns of Southern Albania. 

The Greeks number about 950,000 ; they occupy the 
new kingdom of Greece, and the whole northern coast 
of the uEgean, that is, the southern districts of Thrace 
and Macedonia, as well as aU. Thessaly and Epirus. 
They are bounded on the north, says Berghaus, by the 
Slavic Bulgarians and the Albanians. The islands of 
the uEgean are occupied by them, together with Cyprus 
and Candia.* In Asia Minor, which they once possessed, 
they are to be met with principally in the towns and 
villages ; the sea-coast is uniformly preferred by them 
to the interior. Tlj/By live in Eussia on the Sea of 
Azof, and in the Crimea, and a small settlement of 
them is found in Corsica. 



T 2 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

lY. THE B0MA5IC OB lATDT RACES. 

(1.) The WaOackM. 

Tms people are direct descendants of the Latin stock. 

Direct being in all {^bability the modem remains 

Jf^^^** of the ancient Boman colonies in Dacia and 

***™*°* Moesia. Even a superficial acqaaintance 

with their language shows to the student its intimate 

connection with the Latin and Italian, and the nation 

are proud to call themselTCS Somdni. 

Hie classic sketches of the Dacians correspond 
wonderftilly with the physical type now seen sometimes 
among the Hungarian Wallachs, as we hare had, 
personallj, the opportunity of observing. Their race 
is crossed, no doubt — as is their language — ^with Sla- 
vonic elements, and perhaps has something of the old 
lUyrian blood in it. Ages of inferiority and often of 
oppression have depressed the people, so that they now 
show little of the old vigour. 

They are settled in Wallachia, Moldavia, and in parts 
of Hungary, Transylvania, and Bessarabia. They are 
also found in parts of Old Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly. 

They are divided by language into two branches — 
the Northern, or Daco-Bomanicy and the Southern, or 
Macedo-Bomandc. The dialect of the former, says 
M. Miiller, " is less mixed and has received a certain 
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literary cxiltiire ; the latter has borrowed a larger 
mmiber of Albanian and Greek words, and has never 
been fixed granunatically." 

The extent of the Wallach territory has diminished 
on the west since ancient times, under the encroach- 
ments of the Hungarians, while on the east it has 
increased and reaches as far as the Dniester. The con- 
dition of the mass of the people outside of Transyl- 
vania, is usually a miserable one. In WaUachia, they 
are divided into masters and serfs, and both morals and 
industry are at the lowest point. 

WaUachia, according to Miiller, has 2,056,000 in- 
habitants, of whom only 900,000 are Wallachs. Hun- 
gary contains about 3,000,000 Wallachs. 

The Wallachian language derives about half its words 
direct from the Latin, while the rest are Gothic, 
Slavonic, Albanian, <fcc. It differs from the waiiacUan 
other modem languages of the Latin family ^^e^^^e^ 
in preserving one oblique case of the article so as to 
dispense with the preposition. Thus, says MiiUer in 
this expression : " lo aw vendut vecmului miSn ffradina^* 
— " I have sold the garden to my neighbour," the article 
hii indicates the dative of the noun. 

This language also puts the article after the noun — 
as, in Latin, homo ille was often used : it has beside 
employed auxiliaries, like most modem languages, to 
replace the old Latin tenses. The pronunciation is 
much softened. 

(2.) The Italians, 

Though Italy would seem to offer a field of extra- 
ordinary interest to the ethnologist, very few trust- 
worthy observations have been made on the modem 
evidences of ancient race. The subject is yet open for 
some observing traveller. 
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The Teutonic blood — ^the Lombard — according to 

rpg^t^^^ Mariotti, can be observed in the population 

mixture, ^f Piedmont, Lombardy, Parma, Modena, 
Bologna, Bomagna, even as fiur as Eavenna and 
Rimini. 

The physique is distinguished by light hair and feir 
complexion, elongated skull, large eyes, and by tall and 
portly, but seldom elegant forms. The temperament is 
sanguine, and in old age, lymphatic. 

This race has always displayed especial talent in 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. They possess 
the G-erman truth and constancy, as well as something 
of the German slowness and phlegm. Travellers 
describe them as a generous and hospitable people, with 
much simplicity and credulity. They send forth the 
best soldiers of Italy. 

The Genoese show their descent from the ancient 
Lignrians, in their proud, iudependent characters, and 
hardy habits ; they are an extremely endur- 
ing and indefatigable people, and produce 
the best sailors among the Italians. They are distin- 
guished by their sharp but keen features, their small 
black eyes, and their short agUe stature. 

Above Genoa, along the whole chain of the Apen- 
nines, down to Abruzzo and Calabria, lives a primitive 
race, always hardy and independent, says the authority 
quoted above, too poor for taxation and too independent 
for conscription. From them, come the smugglers and 
banditti of Italy. They may be direct descendants of 
the ancient Italian tribes. 

The physical type in Venice is a square, heavy frame, 
bulky and fleshy ; head short and Slavonian in form ; 
face rather oblong than oval, with fall cheeks and 
heavy jaws ; the nose is rarely arched. 

In Tuscany, observers believe that many Etruscan 
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features may be clearly beheld, sucb as small eye, thick 
under-lip, pointed chin, and a long and narrow head 
with large forehead, and a sharp-pointed and arched 
nose, though no doubt Keltic elements,^ as well as 
Teutonic, are mingled in the people. The art and poetry 
of Italy have found their greatest imptilse from the 
genius of this population. The ancient Etruscan valour 
is still shown by the inhabitants of the mountains, 
though those of the cities are much degene- Etruscan 
rated. The physical type is refined — the ^^^ 
form being slender and graceful, and the features 
^egant and efieminate. 

The Transteverini, in Rome, are thought to have 
preserved the pure classic type. The common Roman 
type, still seen among the -peasantry, according to Dr. 
Wiseman, is a large, flat head, a low wide forehead, a 
feie broad and square, short thick neck, and a short 
broad figure, such as is found in many of the antique 
representations of the Roman soldier. The Sabinian 
shepherds are a model, now, for sculptors, when they 
would represent the ancient Romans. After a thousand 
years of priestly rule, says Gajani, the Romans are still 
the most warlike of Italian peoples. 

The Neapolitans still manifest their early Greek 
origin in their levity and playfulness, their taste for 
sophisms and specious argument and their Greek blood 
dances and festivals. A very intelligent ^Napiea. 
observer. Signer Grajani, has informed us that he has 
visited districts in the Neapolitan States, where the 
peasants have preserved, in their costume, almost the 
exact ancient classic style. In both these and the 
Roman States, the mountaineers and the lower class of 
the cities are a purer race, as well as a superior one, in 
courage and capacity, to the upper class. 

The Neapolitan population has no doubt also received 
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large Semitic miztnres from early Phoenician and 
modem Arabian colonization and conqnest. The 
Norman element seems to have been very slight. 

Sicily y Sardinia, and Corsica show traces of the Moor, 
in the dark olive complexion, the pale bilious connte- 
nance, and gnttm*al accent of the people. Almost all 
the races which in ancient times have passed over 
Mingling of Europe, mingle in the inhabitants of these 
racea. islands. They are described as showing the 

Semitic fanaticism and vindictiveness, with the Teutonic 
ambition ; they are generally more given to mental 
than bodily exercise, and are fond of meditation and 
solitude. 

On the whole, but little that is definite' and satis- 
factory can be said of the ethnology of modem Italy. 
With the vast introduction of slaves by the Romans, 
and the successive waves of races that have passed over 
it, the mingling of blood and language hsA been com- 
plicated beyond all analysis. 

Gujani's theory on this subject is deserving of 
mention and of more illustration than our space afibrds. 
Gajani'8 Accorduig to this view, the great peculiarity 
theory. ^f ^^ Italian races from the most ancient 
times, is the attachment of the people to their cities and 
their municipal institutions. The earliest that we hear 
of the Etruscans is of their cities and of the civilization 
and art which diBtinguished them. These municipal 
institutions have been handed down from an immense 
antiquity in many parts of Italy, and still exist. Along 
with them, the populations have preserved their old 
race unmingled. The Teutonic invasions were raids or 
military occupations, rather than permanent settlements. 
The Teutons, from their differences of language and 
civilization, could not amalgamate with the Italians. 
The natives retreated to the mountains or remained 
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isolated in liheip towns. The Germans brought feudal 
institutions with them, while the Italians retained their 
municipal. Even the Longobards did not mingle much 
with the North Italians, and one evidence is the com- 
paratively little appearance now of their peculiar 
feature — the red beard. Out of the fifty different 
dialects in Italy, says this authority, not one is derived 
from the German, while many are older than the Latin. 
The Teutons, weakened by their intemperance and the 
luxuries of a more civilized race, gradually disappeared. 
Since Charlemagne, Italy has received no new accessions 
of race. 

Venice he considers inhabited by the pure, original 
race. The vast introduction of slaves did not affect the 
blood of Italy, inasmuch as they were carried off again 
by the foreign invaders of the country. 

Of this theory — ^which we have set forth very im- 
perfectly from conversational notes — ^it is impossible to 
judge correctly without knowing more of the data on 
which it is formed. It is certainly possible that Italy 
may have retained her ancient race much objecUona 
more purely than is commonly supposed; *®^^ 
but this view seems to us to make too little of the early 
Keltic conquests in North Italy, of the Teutonic inva- 
sions, and the immense introduction of foreign slaves. 

The subject is still open for the investigator. 

(3.) The Spaniards. 

Ambng all the nations who have been derived from a 
mixture of the Romans with the barbarian tribes, the 
Spanish, both in language and race, has probably the 
largest Latin element. Still with this, as with other 
Homanic peoples, various other races have mingled their 
blood. The Roman population, which was strongest in 
the cities and towns, combined at first with the Kelto- 
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Iberian tribes, driving back the pure Iberians — €he 
Basqnes — ^to their mountains and inaccessible retreats, 
and gradually nsnrping with their language — a rural 
dialect of the Latin — ^the native dialects. When the 
Latin Teutonic invasion swept over Spain, the 
elements. Jtoman language, though the tongue of the 
conquered, prevailed early over the Gothic — and the 
present Spanish nation, with its Teutonic, Keltic, 
Iberian, and Boman mixtures of blood, may date back 
even to the sixth centuiy. 

As the Spanish were the earliest Bomanized nation, 
so their language contains the greatest number of Latin 
words, and probably the purest Latin sounds. 

The changes of the various rural dialects of Latin 
into our modem European languages, lay in germ in 
these dialects, and were probably brought about by the 
natural tendency of the Teutonic and Keltic tribes to 
make their new language simpler and easier than the 
Formation somewhat cumbrous and stiff classic or writ- 
Un^'^eT *en Latin. Without dwelling on the details 
from Latin. q£ ^j^^ alterations, we may say that they con- 
sisted principally in dropping the declinations of nouns, 
using prepositions instead of case-endings, and substi- 
tuting a more musical vocal termination for many of 
the terminations in rough consonants. 

But before the present Spanish race was to be Mly 
formed, there was to be mingled with it a slender cur- 
rent of Semitic blood, from the far east, in the Arabian 
conquest. From the earliest ages there had* been, 
through Phoenician and Carthaginian colonies, slight 
mixtures of Semitic tribes with the Spanish. Though 
the Arabian empire in Spain lasted for centuries, it is- 
doubtfiil if there was any deep and permanent union 
between the two families, so opposed in mental habits 
and religious faith. A certain degree of Moorish blood 
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is still recognized in portions of the Spanish nation, and 
the influence of that race on the architecture Moorish 
and poetry, and language of their enemies m^^t^rea. 
will be for ever apparent ; but that any melting together 
of the Semite and the Aryan took place here, such as 
history so offcen shows of the Roman and the Teuton, is 
not to be believed. 

The very opposition to this hated race served to weld 
more completely together the Gothic and Keltic popula- 
tion, and to intensify the national and clan-feeling of ac 
portion of the people. The Asturian, which was the 
dialect of the mountains whither the Gothic leaders 
took reftige from the Moor, is still distinguished from 
the Castilian, its descendant, by its freedom from Arabic 
words, and the "JZwe hlood*^ — ^the designation of the 
blonde temperament of the Goth — ^is still tised to de- 
scribe the blood of the nobility, in distinction from the 
dark temperament of the classes more mingled with the 
Arabs. 

The peculiar characteristics of the Spaniard can, with 
much apparent directness, be traced to his various 
ancestors. In his gallantry and courtesy, his stifBaess 
of pride, his indomitable spirit of nationahty, and his 
skill as a guerilla warrior, we behold the Spanish traits 
precise image of the ancient Iberian, In traced to race, 
his fatal intolerance and bigotry — ^intensified, it is true, 
by centuries of warfare with the Mohammedan Arab — 
we see the West-Ooth* a race conspicuous beyond all 
other Teutonic branches for its bloody and bitter perse- 
cutions of those of a different faith. In his attachment 
to religious extemalism and kingly power he is Roman ; 

* Montesquieu says that we owe all the principles and views of the 
present Inquisition to the West-Gothic kingdom, and that the monks 
only copied the laws of the West-Gothic bishops against the Jews. 
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in Ids tough indiyidnalism and the high respect always 
paid to woman, Grerman ; in his lore of martial display 
and costnme, Keltic. Yet with all these, and other 
elements of race, the Spanish race is one, and a new 
race among modem peoples. 

There are three dialects of the language : — (1.) The 
Cagtilian, which was perfected after the conqnest of 
the Moors, and which contains many Arabic wards. 
(2.) ' The Gallician, in the northwest comer of the 
country, dating back before the Moorish inTasion, and 
supposed to be derived firom the Snevian language. 

The Fortueuete are considered as the de- 

scendants of the people originally speaking 
this dialect. (3.) The Catalan, in the eastern proyinces, 
a dialect of the Provencal, and derived firom the Ian- 
gnage of the Frankish tribes. 

The Spanish language is said by Claras to contain 
^jfir words from, the Latin, -^^^ from, the Greek, -^j^ 
from, the Grerman, ^^^ from, the Semitic, and the re- 
mainder from. Italian and other modem tongues. The 
terms for agriculture and science are Latin ; for the 
church, Latin or Greek ; for arms, riding, and war, 
Teutonic ; for arts and plants in Southern Spain, Arabic. 
The geographical names in Northern Spain are Gt>thio 
or Suevic. 

Of the modem evidences of race in the different 
provinces, travellers tell us that in Valencia the people 

resemble both their Keltiberian and Cartha- 
evidences ginian ancestors, being cunning, perfidious, 

vindictive, and sullen. The burning sun has 
tanned their skin dark, and aided to form in them an 
excitable and nervous temperament ; they have, too, the 
superstitious tendencies that characterize the people of 
a hot climate. The costume is both Asiatic and antiqne. 
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The men wear sandals, and leave their legs naked, or 
cover them with leggings, snch as were worn by the 
ancient Greeks. A many-coloured plaid is worn over 
the shoulders, and on the long red hair a silken band 
like a turban. The Yalencian women are of fairer 
complexion than the men, and are conspicuous for their 
beauty of form. They wear the hair and the ornaments 
of the head after the old Roman style. 

The Andaltisiany with his Hvely and sparkliag semi- 
Moorish temper, is a great contrast to the gravity and 
decorum of the Roman Castilian. 

The Catalan is rude, active, and industrious, a good 
soldier, and fond of independence, resembling 
both Kelts and Iberians in his covetous, bold, 
cruel, and warhke character. The Aragoneae are true 
children of the Goths in their force of will, their 
attachment to constitutional liberties, and their opposi- 
tion to arbitrary power. 

Mr. Borrow speaks of a cross of the Moors and the 
Goths, who are well known as the merchants of the 
country — ^the Maragatos, Their dress and customs are 
peculiar, and they never intermarry with the Spaniards. 
Their figures and faces are essentially Gothic ; they are 
strong, athletic, heavy men, slow and plain of speech, 
using a much coarser pronunciation than do the other 
Spaniards. Like their Teutonic ancestors, they are 
very fond of spirituous liquors and rich meats. 

As an instance, also, of the permanency of old oppo- 
sitions of race, the same author relates that there are 
two villages now in Spain — ^Villa Seca and Vargas — ^the 
former of which is inhabited by a dark-complexioned 
people, of Moorish origin, and the latter by a fair race 
of Gothic blood, which are always in hostility with each 
other ; the inhabitants refiising to intermarry, or even 
to speak to one another. 
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(i,) ^The Frenek. 

The difficnlty wluch we have found in Italy in analj- 
zing the modem remains of ancient races is almost 
equally great in France. The French are a new race, 
formed ont of different tribes and races ; and though 
presenting many of the peculiarities which belonged to 
each of the peoples that covered their soil, the several 
component parts of the nation are only with difficulty 
discovered. 

The stock of the French people is probably Keltic, 
while on this have been grafted Roman and Teutonic 
KeWc the growths, Until it is impossible to say which 
principal race, race prevails. One of the rural dialects of the 
Roman Empire was the idiom of France in the eighth 
century, conquering the less-cultivated Keltic and 
Teutonic languages ; and the modem language of 
France, though showing all the various influences of 
race which entered into its formation, places the people 
especially among the modem Romanic or I^eo- Latin 
races. 

The ruins and ancient edifices on the soil of France 
point distinctly to the various races who have formed 
its people: — (1.) the Keltic and Druidical remains, 
especially in Brittany ; (2.) the Roman ruins found in 
the southern provinces and cities, as Nismes, Aries, and 
Yienne ; and (3.) the Gothic or MedisBval cathedrals 
and edifices. 

In character and genius the French show the evidences 
of the three powerful races who have constituted the 
nation — ^traits which sometimes seem contradictory, and 
which only those closely familiar with the French 
people can understand. 

In their brilliant martial character, their love of 
display and effhcty thdr sudden enthusiasm and as easy 
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discoTLragement, their readiness to be ruled Evidencea 
by military leaders, their fondness for oma- ®^ "^ 
ment and art, their gaiety, fickleness, and amorousness, 
they are thorough Kelts, such as their ancestors have 
been in all ages : but in the sober devoutness of a large 
mass of the people, in their seriousness, in their personal 
sensitiveness and personal independence, in their spirit 
of sceptical inquiry and the thoroughness of their 
scientific research, they are Teutons, while their won- 
derful talent for organization and their tendency to 
centralization are Roman. Still, with all this, and 
much more which might ingeniously be worked out of 
inherited qualities, one feels we no more describe the 
great French nation than a man of genius is described 
by picturing his forefathers. The French race, with its 
genius, its science, its grandeur, its faults. French race 
which are the scorn of mankind, its misfor- °®^* 
tunes which afflict the world, its magnificent past, its 
uncertain present and mysterious fature — ^is a unity — 
a new and living force entering into the life of mankind, 
and henceforth as distinct as any of the great races of 
antiquity. 

The provincial dialects in France give an evidence of 
the races that have mingled in the formation of the 
people. In Lorraine, says M. Maury, we see incontest- 
able traces of both the Germanic and Latin elements : 
as Alsacia and the countries near the Rhine are ap- 
proached, the Germanic element becomes more powerful, 
until, in German Lorraine, it finishes by prevailing 
entirelv. As we ero toward the north similar 

•^ ^ . . Dialects. 

phenomena meet us ; on one side the Flemish 
dialect spoken near Dunkerque and Hazebrouck, and on 
the other, the Picard and Wallon dialects ; the latter 
being a compound of German and Latin. Li Artois an 
intermediate patois of the two languages is found. The 
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termination hem in the names of places in some French 
provinces shows the ancient Flemish influence ; ange^ in 
Lorraine, is a corruption of the German ingen ; while 
the endings, Jieur^ bee, tot, in Normandy, speak of the 
ancient occupation by the Northmen. 

Ethnologists attempt to assign the physical traits of 
modem Frenchmen to their different origins. In the 
north of France, where Teutonic blood prevails, are to 
be found men of tall stature, blue eyes and light com- 
plexion. Like the Grermans, they are somewhat phleg- 
matic, less communicative than other Frenchmen, but 
firank in disposition and very hospitable. They famish 
the best soldiers of the French army and the most 
vigorous workmen. 

Li the south where the Eoman and Keltic blood 
is predominant, the men are smaller, with 

physical brown complexion, and dark hair, and, at 
^ the same time are more agile and active 

than the Teutonic French. They are remarkable for 
their promptness, gaiety, wit, and passion. 

The west, which still contains the pure Keltic blood, 
has men of short and stocky fi^me, with dark com- 
plexion,* both these peculiarities showing the effects of 
climate, or of natural selection transmitted. The hair 
of the Bretons is dark and smooth. 

The two branches of the Kelts — ^the Cymrie and 
Gaelic — are said to be represented by two physical 
types in France. The one — the Cymric — ^found in the 
north is distinguished by a long oval head, a high 
Two Keltic i^arrow forehead, nose curved downward and 
types- pointed, chin small, figure tall and spare. 

The other — ^the Gaelic — found in the centre and east, 

• To this, however, there are many exceptions. (See Amdt.) 
Many Saxon colonies were settled on the coast of Brittany, which may 
have aided sometimes in preserving the blonde traits among the people. 
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has a flat head, forehead low and broad, face round and 
nearly square, chin prominent, nose small and short, or 
turning np, statnre short, and figure thick. 

The descendants of the old Normans have thin and 
enrly hair. The B^arnese are of middle or small stature, 
with clear complexion, and remarkable for their spirited 
movements. The French Basque has a marked, brown 
face, and a most elastic, supple body. 

Between the two extremes of north and south lie the 
great masses of the French peasantry, probably of Grallic 
and B/Oman origin, the most ignorant and apathetic of 
the people, the portion which has always opposed any 
movements of progress. Their distinctions of race 
cannot be certainly analyzed. 

The Frenchman is usually described as small in 
stature (the tallest men being found in Nor- prench 
mandy and Upper Burgundy), robust but P^y^^*!^®- 
not possessing great strength; with no inclination to 
fat, and of great suppleness of body. 

In picturing the different provinces, Brittany is 
spoken of ^ as containing a Keltic population, hard and 
unyielding as the soil ; its character being that of blind, 
untameable resistance, producing such men as Descartes, 
Pelagius, Moreau, and Lamennais. 

The old Keltic spirit of submission to priests and 
nobles is still a trait of the Keltic French of Brittany, 
and La Yendee. Druidical remains are found in various 
parts of these provinces ; but the Keltic language and 
the ancient customs are fast dying away. 

Gascony and Aquitaine contain the descendants of 
Iberians and Goths. Languedoc is a province remark- 
able for its strong and hard character, and a certain 
Teutonic earnestness — ^it is filled with the ^^^ ^ ^^i^ 
remains of Roman architecture and of P^^ovinces. 
Roman law, though the kernel of the population is 

U 
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Tetitonic ; Gnyeime for its quick wit, and ProTence for 
hot-headed petulance. This province contains many 
Gt)thic and Bnrgundian elements, with probably somB 
remains of the ancient Roman. 

Danphiny, Franche Comt6, and Lorraine have a vigor- 
ous race, often of Teutonic blood, and have produced 
many distinguished analytic minds* 

The population of such cities as M&con, Auzerre^ 
Dijon, Besan9on, Lyons, and of the surrounding coun- 
try, is said by Amdt to be Burgundian by descent, and 
to show now many German characteristics. Li Cham- 
pagne, Picardy, and Artois, says the same authority, 
are plainly seen, in the dull forms and blue eyes of the 
people, the remains of the ancient Belgians. 

Burgtmdy is the land of orators. Normandy, with 
the characteristic Scandinavian love of the sea of its 
Northmen, has laid the foundation for and sustained the 
French marine. The pure modem Kelts in France are 
said to number about 900,000 ; the Germans in Alsace, 
Lorraine, and in the department of Ardennes, 1,300,000 ; 
the Dutch about 178,000. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE KELTS.^ 

This great people have in general become absorbed into 
other nations throughout Europe, and have left but few- 
distinct remains. 

As has been previously mentioned, there are two 
great classes of the modem Kelts, separated according 
to dialects: the Cymric^ embracing (1.) the Welsh, some 
of the inhabitants of Cornwall, and the Bre- r^^ branches 
tons of France ; and (2.) the Gaelic^ includ- ^^ ^^^ 
ing the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, the Highlanders 
of Scotland, and the Irish. The latter, however, are 
much mingled with lowland Scotch in the north, and 
with Spanish colonists in the west. 

The Keltic element in England, except in Wales and 
Cornwall, has become merged in the Teutonic, and only- 
leaves here and there the traces of itself in the names 
of places — as in those words ending ixiford,^ or combe y 
or wat/ and wi/e. 

The purest Kelts, says Latham, are the Gb.els in 
Ireland. Scotland is G^/clic, but not so pure ; there 
being much Scandinavian blood in the population of 
the Highlands and the Western Isles. Orkney and 
Shetland are Norse. The Isle of Man is Graelic, but in 
part Norse. The distinct Keltic branch inhabiting 
Wales, speak a dialect unintelligible to the Graels ; while 
the Scotch and Irish Graels can understand each other. 
The Kelts of Cumberland are Cymric. Enough has 

u 2 
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been said of the characteristics of this race in the early 

part of this Treatise. Their prominent faults and 

virtues are as distinct in the most ancient European 

history, as at the present day. The vices and defects 

charged upon the Kelts (the Irish) in America are no 

doubt the effects, in a considerable degree, of the 

degraded condition of the race under English rule. It 

is highly probable that a new destiny will be opened to 

this people in their crossings with the Ten- 
Keltic mix- . ^ - , A ^ A 

tureswith tonic race — whether An^lo- American op 

Teutonic _, a . .1 mi . 

pure German — on American soil. There is 
something in the Kelts' love of enjoyment, their light- 
heartedness and warmth of temperament, peculiarly 
fitting them for a union with the more grave, reserved, 
and cold Teutonic race. ' 

There can be no doubt that a great change has taken 
place in the Keltic physique. In the time of the clas- 
sical historians, the Kelts were described as tall, large- 
boned, fair, with red hair and blue eyes. The type now 
is a small fi^me, with dark hair, swarthy complexion, 
and darkish or black eyes ; in some portions of the 
Keltic area, as Western Ireland, it is much degraded by 
unfe-vourable circumstances. A portion of the High- 
landers of Scotland alone correspond to the ancient 
type. 

This variation has undoubtedly been caused by the 
great changes which have arisen during many centuries 
in the climate and temperature of Europe and the mode 
of life of the people. 

THE TEUTONIC FAMILT. 

(1.) Scandinavians. (2.) Germans, (2.) Dutc^, (L) English, 

(1.) The Scandinavian branch of the Teutons contains 
three different peoples — the Danes, Swedes, and J!for^ 
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wegicms. Of these, the latter preserve more of the 
ancient Teutonic vigour. 

Their languages are three dialects of the ancient 
Norse, and the Danish and Swedish are now Scandinavian 
alone literary tongues. The Scandinavians ^'*"<'^- 
are divided into two branches — the East and West 
Scandinavians — ^the former including the ancient Nor- 
wegians and Icelanders with their descendants, and the 
latter, the Swedes and Danes. 

This people, at one period of their history, were the 
most vigorous race of Europe, and supplied the ruling 
class or family to Rujssia and England, as well as the 
maritime population of France. To them may be 
traced the most vigorous qualities of the English race, 
whether in Great Britain or America, and to them also 
some of the most unscrupulous and oppressive habits 
which have characterized both branches of this powerfdl 
family. 

The Scandinavian physique is thoroughly Teutonic 
— frame large and sinewy, complexion fair, hair usually 
light, with blue eyes, nose large or aquiline, and tem- 
perament sanguine. The forehead is not so square and 
fall as with the modem German. 

(2.) The Germans, The languages of Germany 
belong mostly to the High- German class.* To the Low- 

* The line which divides the High Gterman from the Low German 
dialects is thus minutely drawn by Strieker. It leaves the French 
territory near Aix, and follows the Prussian frontier to the neighbour- 
hood of Roermonde on the Maas, then turns to the west, and crosses 
the Rhine north of Diisseldorf, runs along its right bank near the 
stream to its mouth, then turns north of the river, and passes parallel 
to it on the mountains, and then north of the Edder to between 
Miinden and Kaasel. Here it passes to the Habicht Forest, the old 
frontier between the Franks and the Saxons, and meets the confluence 
of the Fulda and the Werra, passing then toward Hesse and Prussia, 
to the Lower Harz, and then north to the Elbe, between Barby and 
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Gterman languages belong the Friesic, spoken on the 
Elbe and along the northern coast of Germany ; the 
Dutch of Holland, and the Flemish, The Flattdeutsch 
is a Low- German language. Low German has ceased 
to be a literary language since Luther. 

Among the great names of the Low-German branch 
are Luther, Flemming, Klopstock, Tieck, Handel^ 
Beethoven, Leibnitz, Lessing, Kant, Fichte, and the 
Humboldts. 

Li the High- Germ an division may be mentioned 
High-German ^mong others, Gtjthe, Schiller, Hegel, Kep- 
great names, ^gj.^ Schelling, Durer, Holbein, Gluck, and 
Mozart. 

When Charlemagne began his wars with the Saxons, 
the boundary between the Saxons and Slavonians ran 
Early German ^^^ ^^® mouth of the Traavo to the Elbe. 
"^ After 804, it extended from Kiel to the 

Elbe, between Lauenburg and Hamburg. The Elbe and 
then the Saab became the separating line. Under the 
later emperors, this frontier was continually forced 
toward the east, and preserved by the formation of new 
bishoprics and earldoms, such as Brandenburg, Meissen, 
Austria, and others. 

On the other side, the Slavic tongues had pressed 
into what i^ now Bohemia, Moravia, and Upper Silesia. 
The higher classes there are still German. 

Among the Bohemian peasantry, the ancient Marko- 
manns are said to have retained their Teutonic purity, 
even as the Basques their nationality in Spain, and to 
be still clearly recognized in their Teutonic customs 
and traits. They seldom intermarry with Slavonians. 

Magdebuig. In tlie Harz is an island of High-German dialects. 
From Barby, the line goes to Wittemberg and the northern frontier of 
the Slavic Lansitz. 
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Among the descendants of tlie ancient German tribes, 
it is believed that the purest Saxons are found in Qued- 
lenburg, Aschersleben, Magdeburg, and Soltwedel, down 
to the country of the Friesen and the Rhine ; a long- 
bodied, long-armed, blue-eyed race, with fair hair, quiet 
in temperament, of firm, staunch, and genial 
character, holding inflexibly to old customs. 
They are thought to be less poetic and ideal than the 
descendants of the Alemanus and Goths. They spread 
originally to the west toward England, and on the east 
reconquered a portion of Germany, settling a portion 
of Eastern Holstein, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Bran- 
denburg, and Lausitz. Many of the Friesians, Hol- 
landers, and Franks have mingled with them. 

Around the Thuringian Forest are grouped the most 
joyful, pleasure-loving and musical people of Germany 
— ^the descendants of the Thwringians and East Franks, 
On the Elbe and in the Bohemian Forest, they are much 
mingled with Bohemians. They are a handsome race, 
more smooth in manner and less staunch than the 
Saxon. 

The Sessions are considered to be the descendants of 
the ancient Katti, and of the purest German blood. 
They are of a firm, rough, indomitable character, little 
subject to changes — the most reserved and earnest 
people of Germany. 

The Av^trians in their mountains preserve many 
remains of ancient Keltic tribes and Roman colonists, 
which aU the invasions of Roman, Chazar, Hunn, 
Magyar, and Turk, have not whoUy obli- 
terated. The masses of the population in 
Austria, Upper Bavaria, and the Tyrol are the descen- 
dants of the East Goths and the Rugians ; and on the 
Danube and north of the Danube, probably the remains 
of the Burgundians, Hermunduri, and others. 
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Many Slavonians are Bcattered about among *tlie 

^ifgroaiMOM (merman populations of Anstria, and are at 

inGemuny. ^j^^ ^ y^ recognized by their dress and 

manners. In temperament, they are mneh more livety 

and nneontroUed than the Grermans. 

The Alemanns are believed to be fonnd on the 
Moselle, th^ Upper Rhine, in Schwabia, and Swit* 
zerland. 

The Bwgtmdians make np also a portion of the Swiss 
people. 

Two Slavonian islands are to be recognized in the 
German territory — one, the Upper Lansitz, where 
Bohemian is still spoken, and the other, the Prossian 
Lower Lansitz, where Polish is the popular language. 

The popnlation of pure Grermans in the Grerman 
States is reckoned at 17,600,000; of pnre Grermans 
over the world in seventy different conntries, over 
53,000,000. 

Two very distinct types of physiqne can be seen 
now through Germany : one in the north — ^the old 
Teutonic type, marked by fair hair, blue or gray eyes, 
light complexion, and large bones and frame ; the other, 
more frequently found in the south, though scattered 
through Germany, with dark hair and eyes, harsh or 
dark complexion, and smaller limbs and figures — ^the 
latter type in the lower classes being also frequently 
accompanied with defective physique. Whether the 
change from the old type is altogether due to the 
change of climate and modes of life, or somewhat to 
mixture with Keltic and Slavonic blood, is difficult to 
determine. We incline to the latter cause, from the 
remarkable purity of the Teutonic type in Scandinavia, 
where climate and habits of life must have also changed 
considerably, but where little foreign blood has been 
mingled with the people. 
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The old Teutonic cliaracter, as seen in tlie early 
German tribes and the Scandiaavian peoples, is now 
best preserved, it seems to ns, in the peculiarities, both 
bad and good, of their Anglican descendants on both 
sides of the ocean. 

(3.) Another branch of the Tentonic race are the 
Dutch, belonging to the Low- German division. The 
northern provinces — those of Holland — are more purely 
Teutonic ; while the southern — those of Belgium — ^have 
been mingled in blood with the Keltic and Teutonic 
Roman populations. Dutch history presents *"^ ^^'*^ 
the characteristics of each family as influencing the 
fortunes of their respective provinces. Mr. Motley well 
remarks, that in both of the great struggles between 
the inhabitants of the Dutch provinces and the Imperial 
power — ^in classic times against the Roman, and in 
modem against the Spaniard — ^the Keltic populations, 
inflammable, quarrelsome, and bold, were the first to 
assault and defy the royal authority ; while the Teutonic 
inhabitants of the northern provinces were less ardent 
in the beginning, but were more enduring and steadfast. 
In both, he adds, the Southern Kelts fell away from the 
league, their courageous chiefs having been purchased 
by Imperial gold, but the Germans fought out the 
contest to the last. The northern provinces, with 
Batavian and Frisian blood, became one of the most 
celebrated Republics in history, while the southern, 
with Romanized Kelts, became the property of Roman, 
Spanish, and Austrian. 

There are three dialects of the Low German still 
spoken in the Netherlands ; the JDutchy ^hree 
between the Zuyderzee and the Meuse ; the ^iaiecta. 
Flemish, at the south of the Meuse ; and the Frisie, at 
the east of the Zuyderzee, whence it prolongs itself 
to Jutland. 
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(4.) The Engluk Jtaee. 

Like the other modem races of Europe, made up of 
many different elements, the English people is very 
difficult to analyze into its component parts. 

Two thousand years and more of history passed on 
small islands, with successive inroads of various con- 
quest and inmiigration, with incessant mixture and 
amalgamation of all the peoples that had settled or 
struggled on the soil, have finally, with 
mixturea slight exceptions, welded the English popu- 
lation into one compact and homogeneous 
whole — a race in many respects as distinct as any 
other in the world. We know, indeed, what families 
and nations have contributed their blood to tl^s new 
variety of man ; we are certain that the Kelts were its 
earliest historic progenitors ; and that with these were 
united in very slight degree the B/Omans, and in much 
greater degree different tribes of Teutons, until the new 
people became almost entirely a Teutonic people. We 
have reason to believe, also, that a certain small pro- 
portion of Slavonic and Moorish blood mingles in the 
veins of this race, both from colonists of the north of 
Europe and from Roman legionaries. But, at the 
present time, to point out the exact traces of each of 
these various tribes and races ; to say that here we have 
a Roman or Keltic feature, there a Teutonic; some 
trait or relic of Saxon, or Frisian, or Angle, or Dane, or 
Norwegian, or Romanized Northman; is very difficult to 
attempt. Still, without doubt, each of these peoples has 
left its peculiar stamp and its ineffaceable effect on the 
mind and the physique, the institutions, laws, and lan- 
guage of the English nation. 

What prominent peculiarities distinctive of race can 
be observed now in England, we propose to mention in 
the brief mode necessary for this Treatise. 
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Before detailing these, the reader must recall rapidly 
the ethnological history of England. Whether there 
were a primeval family on British soil, per- Ethnological 
haps of Finnic origin, anterior to the Kelts, ^^'t- 
it is not necessary for our present purpose to inquire, 
nor farther, whether the ancient Picts were certainly 
Kelts or not. Historically, the Kelts were the earliest 
inhabitants of Britain, though without question there 
was a very early immigration of Teutonic tribes from 
the Continent. The Eoman conquest and settlement 
followed. During several centuries succeeding — espe- 
cially from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the 
sixth — there was a constant stream of German tribes 
from the western coasts of Germany between Holstein 
and the Rhine, to this fertile island — ^tribes known as 
Anglians, Jutes, Frisians, and Saxons, and representing 
two great branches of the Saxon family — ^the Friso- 
Saxon and the Anglo-Saxon. These were succeeded by 
another and more warlike branch of the Teutonic race 
— the Scandinavian Northmen, consisting of Danes and 
Norwegians. After these came yet other Northmen or 
Normans from France, who had been Romanized in 
language, and were no doubt intermingled with much 
Keltic and Frankic bloodl 

The main current in this mingling of so many streams 
of race is evidently Teutonic, and of it, the Anglian and 
the Norse seem the most important elements. The 
Roman blood has had little influence on the English 
race, and though the Keltic has had vastly more power, 
and has mingled to a much greater extent than many 
warm " Anglo-Saxons" would have us believe, still the 
two races and languages seem never to have united 
closely on British soil. The early Kelts were ^^i^^^ 
either exterminated by the Teutonic invaders^ elements. 
or driven to the mountains, where a portion of them 
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still snrvive, unmixed in blood and with their natiye 
dialect. 

Of the Keltic element in onr language, says Mr. 
Donaldson : — 

The stoutest asserter of a pure Anglo-Saxon or Norman 
descent is convicted by the language of. his daily Hfe, of 
l)elonging to a race that partakes largely of Keltic blood. If 
he calls for his coat* (Irish cota), or tells of the basket of fish 
he has caught (W. banged), or the cart he employs on his land 
(W. cartj^ from car, a dray or sledge), or of ihe pranks of his 
youth or the prancing of his horse (W. pranc, a trick, pranciSf 
to frolick), or declares that he is hippy (W. hap, future, 
chance), or that his servant is pert (W.pert, spruce, dapper, 
insolent), or he affirms that such assertions are balderdash 
and a sham (W. baldorddus, idle prating, or baldorz^ to 
prattle ; siom, from shorn, a deceit or sham), he is using the 
ancient language of our Keltic forefathers. 

The Lancashire words tacJcle^ "to set right," and 
^^ griddle,'' the last of which has passed to America, are 
Keltic — ^the one being from the Welsh " taclu,'* and the 
other from *^' greidyl'* (bake-stone). 

Still, with all this, a distinguished scholar, Mr. Marsh, 
has said : — 

We may safely say that, though the primitive language of 
Britain has contributed to the English a few names of places, 
and of familiar material objects, yet it has, upon the whole, 
affected our vocabulary and our sjmtax far less than any other 
tongue, with which the Anglo-Saxon race has ever been 
brought widely into contact. I might go too far in saying 
that we have borrowed, numerically, more words from the 
followers of Mohanmied, than from the aborigines of Britain ; 
but it is very certain that the few we have derived from the 

* It IB cnriouB that StaniliiiTst, some 300 years ago, should have 
mentioned this word — C(xU — as having been borrowed by the Irish from 
the English. See Marsh. Hist, and Origin, &o., p. 542. 

f Cart may be of Qothic origin. 
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distant Arabic are infinitely more closely connected with us 
than the somewhat greater nmnber which we have taken from 
the contiguous Keltic. 

One of the most enduring traces of a race is in the 
names it gives to places ; so that an ancient stream of 
population, flowing over a country, may utterly pass 
away, and yet leave relics more permanent than monu- 
ments, and more distinct than sculptured inscriptions, in 
the names it deposits of mountains, rivers, and towns. 

The Keltic endings of comhe (valley), way or wye 
(water), ajid ford (where it denotes a road or passage, 
and not an arm of the sea), are especially found in the 
western counties, though scattered here and there over 
various parts of England. The rivers bear- 

. Geographical 

mg names in ea^e, axe, and otise, are thought names in 
to show the Gaelic brancb of the Kelts. The 
words aher and inver, used in compounds (as Aberdeen 
and Inverary), and meaning something like " confluence 
of waters," are Keltic. Numerous other Keltic endings 
and words are scattered over England and Scotland. 
In general, of the Teutonic tribes it may be said, that 
the evidences of names show the occupancy of the 
northern and eastern counties of England by Angles, 
and of the southern and western by Saxons. In the 
south, the endings in ton, ham, bury, forth, 
and worth are Saxon; but even near the names 
Thames, become mingled with Scandina- 
vian, in hy, thorpe, thwaite, naes, and cy. In the north, 
the endings in toft, heck, with, tarn, dale, fell, force, and 
haugh are Scandinavian. These latter are found more 
often on the coasts and along the rivers. 

The Danish ending hy (" place " or " town ") is 
especially found in Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Der- 
byshire, the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire, 
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in Dnrliam, Cnmberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Caernarvon. 

It has been estimated by the cnrions, that Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire, and Lancashire hare each abont 50 
places with names of Scandinavian origin; Leicester- 
shire, about 90 ; Lincolnshire, about 300 ; Yorkshire, 
nearly 400 ; and Westmoreland and Cumberland, some 
150. There are few Danish endings in the sonth; 
toward the north, they cease in Northumberland, and 
in the south-west part of Scotland and the Isle of Man. 
In this latter island, the Danish and Norwegian seem to 
meet, while the Norwegian element predominates over 
the Danish in the Orkneys, Shetland, the Hebrides, and 
Ireland. 

In the Lowlands of Scotland there are compara- 
Scandinavian ^vely Very few Scandinavian names, and 
°*™®** these are found in the old border-land be- 

tween the Cheviots and the Firths of Clyde and Forth, 
and in counties nearest to England. 

To the evidence from names of places, it may be ob- 
jected that they rather show the past history of a race, 
than the present ethnological analysis of a people* 
But they at least render it probable, that the ancient 
elements of race which were once prominent in a certain 
locality, still form a part of the mixture of blood in the 
modem race. Perhaps a more convincing evidence of 
race is to be found in the familiar words, customs, and 
superstitions of a population. 

Judging from these, it seems probable that the 

Norman element is less strong in the north than in 

Evidence *^® south of England. Of Lancashire, Mr. 

from dialects. Davies says, that one-sixth of the dialectic 

words in use by the people are Saxon ; and that there 

is hardly the least trace of the Norman in the local 
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names of the cotinty, and only faint evidence of liis 
race in the dialect. 

In Suffolk, there is a Frisian relic in the Anglian 
nsage of the vowel o for a — as lond, for land ; mon^ for 
man ; stond, for stand. 

An ancient difference in the use of vowels, supposed 
to have been noticed by Tacitus, between the Anglian 
and the Saxon, is stiU observed, in England ; the South- 
Saxon saying, I geez, and the East- Anglian, I guiss* 
The South- Saxon gives the fall force to the r, while the 
East-AnffHan drops it before a consonant; 

1 /. . • 7 M -11 South-Saxon 

the former saying ''^ parrtndges^ and the andAngUan 
latter, ^^ pattridges^^* — an Anglian pronuncia- 
tion which has reached even to America. The South- 
Saxon retains the hard y, while the Angle gives us 
palatal sounds, as aitcJiorn for acorn, and coksedge for 
cocks' heads ; and often like the Low German, the latter 
substitute y for y, or ^, as yowl for howl, and yate for 
gate. 

Yeou for you, and tyeu for two, which has been 
thought a pure Yankee pronunciation, is discovered to 
be North- Anglian. In the East Riding of Yorkshire 
are also found strong traces of the Frisian blood. 

Of the glorious historic names in English history, 
the Anglians, it is claimed, have a stronger proportion 
than the Saxons : such men as Wycliffe, of Historical 
Yorkshire, Isaac Newton, of Lincolnshire, '^^^ea. 
Cromwell, Lord Bacon's family, Jeremy Taylor, Bently, 
Arkwright, and Stephenson, and even Shakespeare, are 
asserted by one able investigator (Donaldson), to belong 
to this branch. 

Scandinavian relics are scattered over various parts 
of England. The nix or fairies, stiU feared by the 
North of England peasant boy, are the Norse spirits : 
the legends are the same : the superstitions the same ; 
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the festiyals are similar, snch as the Yule festiyal and 
the burning of the Yule log. The Westmoreland boor 
still says at think and at do, for '* to think " 
and "to do," as the Scandinavian pirates 
did ; and the Yorkshireman speaks of a son " braiding 
on his father" (t. e. resembling, Swed. braeaSy re- 
sembles), even as his Norse ancestors were in the habit 
of saying. The old English word hustings is a Scan- 
dinavian legacy. 

Westmoreland, Cumberland, and the North of Eng« 
land contain a vast number of Scandinavian relics, both 
in language and customs. The bond which connects 
the north of England dialects and the Scotch is sup- 
posed to be the Scandinavian element in both. 

In Westmoreland, the practice of combining several 
words into one, which is so common in the Norse lan- 
guages, still exists ; thus the " Scalthwaiterigggate " is 
jj^jj^ "the road to the log-house on the cleared 

reaembiancea. ground upon the ridge," as in Norway, 
Ttknesholmer means " the islands in the bay beside the 
promontory." 

The names of berries, and trees, and plants — as Mr. 
Ferguson has so well shown — have a marked resem- 
blance in this county and in Norway. 

In Cumberland, where a large Norwegian population 
settled, land is still held in the same manner as in 
Norway, by a large number of small independent pro- 
prietors, which has had its natural effect in perpetuating 
the Norse sense of personal independence. 

The coldness of manner, and the caution and shrewd- 
ness of the people, both in these counties and in York- 
shire, as well as their peculiar fondness for law- disputes, 
are genuine Scandinavian traits. It has always been 
observed that the northern counties of England, where 
the Norse invaders especially settled, are the most 
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marked for their resolute spirit of independence, and 
their hatred of oppression. 

. Among the Scandinavian customs transmitted is a 
dance at Christmas time, which has a strong resem- 
blance to the ancient sword-dance ; the old -^q^^ 
Norse wrestling matches are still kept np, customs, 
and bear the ancient name — a word which has passed 
over to America, russle (N. rusld). The Norse oatmeal 
porridge, and the broad flat cakes of barley, so familiar 
to the traveller in Norway as *'^flad hrod^"* and called 
9con% in England (N. skduy crust), are still in use among 
the people. 

Mr. Ferguson has given a great number of words and 
dialectic expressions in the north of England, which are 
Scandinavian, though many are also Saxon. Thus the 
change of th into d — as fodder for father, smiddy for 
smithy ; and of ch and sh into ^-^as hum for chum, 
shift for shift, . hirh for church. (The same habit i^ 
noticed in Normandy, as Men for cJiien.) The change 

also of f top, as JwOSep for Joseph (N. lopt Scandinavian 

for loft) : all these are Norse practices ; so p^*^®*- 
the use of druchen (N. druckerin) for drunken, and of 
timmer for timber — i, e. forest — ^which last, in its ap- 
plication, has become an Americanism. A certain 
lengthening of the vowels — as gy-ate for gate, and 
ny-ame for name, is both Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian. 
The fondness for w — as worchit for orchard, cwuman for 
come, cworn for com, is especially Anglo-Saxon (aa 
Wodin (S.) for Odin (N.) ; the use of thee and thou 
for you, in Westmoreland, Cumberland, Yorkshire, and 
the Orkneys, is Norse. The prepositions fra and till 
are probably from the same source, as well as the verb 
mun for must ; the at for that, as " its time at he were 
here '' is probably from the Danish conjunction at. 
It is characteristic of the vigorous Northmen, that ^ 

X 
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great number of almost slang words in the northern 
cotinties — ^many of which have crossed the ocean — 
Norse slang meaning heat, are Norse ; thus out of many, 
word*. ^g words haist, hcmg, lam, leather or lather^ 

hide, dust, <fec., &c. To chaff — a Cumberland expression, 
is from the Scandinavian kdfa, to banter; and hra99 
(impudence) is no modem expression, but as old as the 
Vikings (hrasta, to live in a dissolute manner). Even, 
the luxurious sofa came in name from old Iceland or 
Norway (N. sofa, a sleeping-place) ; and the American* 
isms, humble-hee for humble-bee, loft for an upper room, 
and muggy (damp and foggy), and to nab, are all Scan- 
dinavian relics, left in the northern counties of England 
centuries ago. 

Grimsby was almost the central Danish town, and 
a vestige of the famous Danish hero — Havelok — ^is still 
seen in the name of », street — JSavelok Street ; and, it 
may be, appears in the name of the modem hero o£ 
India. 

In Scotland, the fishermen in the Nith use Norse 
Norse words words to this day — ^as poJknet (Icelandic, po^ 
in Scotland, ^atiet), listev (I. Ijosfer), haaving (Nor. 
haave), or drawing small nets through the water. 

Yet with all these tokens of Scandinavian mixture, 
the Danish language never seems to have exerted any 
profound influence on the English or Anglo-Saxon. 
Its greatest peculiarity — the post-fix — its negative ikie^ 
and its plural form of the substantive verb, as well as 
its numerals, have never been transferred to our lan- 
guage. 

Of this evidence from the names of places, which can 
be gathered from the map of England, Mr. Ferguson 
beautifully says : — 

The land is dotted over with little individual histories — 
rude and simple, it is true — ^yet such as was their life. Here» 
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«ight centuries ago, an Ulf or an Orme shouldered his axe, 
and strode into the forest, and hewed himseK a home, nor 
deemed that his stalwart arm was marking the map of Eng- 
land. Here a wandering settler saw a blue lake gleaming 
among the trees, thought of his native land, and said ** this 
shall be my home." Here, in the name of some mountaiu- 
dweUing, we have the story of him who, first iu his Teutonic 
self-reliance, planted himself as an outpost in the soHtude. 
Here he settled, and toiled, and lived, and died — ^it is all there 
is to teU. Here a Northman, faithful to Odin's command, set 
up the rude bauta to his departed friend. The stone is gone, 
and there is a busy town, but the memorial has borne his 
name far into an age which has outUved his life. 

Of the English physical traits as distinctive of race, 
but little can be said with confidence. The various 
tribes have become so mingled, that but few bodily 
peculiarities can be discovered in their descendants, 
indicating their ancient origin. Mr. Worsaae, however, 
observes that the English of London and the physical 
south of England are distinguished by black "ce-marks. 
hair, dark eyes, Gne hooked nose, and long oval face ; as 
if the Keltic and the Roman features predominated. As 
we proceed north, in Northumberland, he says, the 
form becomes broader, the cheek-bones project, the nose 
is flatter, the eyes and hair are lighter, and deep-red 
hair is more often seen. People are not very tail in 
stature, but are usually more compact and strongly 
built than in the south of England ; perhaps indicating 
the Frisian and Scandinavian blood. The faces in 
Middle and North England, he remarks, are decidedly 
Norse. 

Bulwer also observes, that " the descendants of the 
Anglo-Danes in Cumberland and Yorkshire are taller 
and bonier than those of the Anglo-Saxons in Surrey 
and Sussex ; " but the people of Cumberland, though 
compactly built, are less burly in form than those of 

X 2 
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Yorksliire, and in this respect the former correspond tb 
the Norwegians and the latter to the Danes, as they do- 
also in many other particulars. 

It is a work of ingenuity, rather than of solid, 
scientific or historic value, to speculate on the moral 
qualities transmitted by race, in such a composite peo- 
ple as the English, Yet one can see many character- 
istic qualities of their forefathers in both the English 
and American progeny. 

The boundless spirit of individual enterprise; the 

personal pride ; the love of the perils of the sea (which 

the Saxons never showed) ; the recklessness of life ; 

„ , the shrewdness and skill in technical law ; 

English . , ' 

quaiitiea of the fondness for wassail and wine ; the re- 

blood. 

spect for woman, and, above aU, the tendency 
to associated self-government, are Norse peculiarities. 
From the Friso- Anglian have come especially the pa- 
tient industry, the sound practical sense, the solid 
courage, the love of constitutional freedom and the 
spirit of industrial enterprise, which form the other 
side of the English character, and which equally dis* 
tinguish the Frisian of Holland. 

The immeasurable contempt and prejudice against 
the inferior race, which characterize all branches of 
the English race, whether the British masters ruling 
Hindoo servants, or English landlords with Irish Kelts, 
or Anglo-Americans among Indian tribes, or Southern 
slaveholders toward slaves, or " Yankees " toward 
negroes, is an unfortunate but legitimate inheritance 
fnom Teutonic ancestors. 

Even the most ancient traditions of the Teutons — 
the Norse-sagas — show the deep prejudice of the 
blonde race against dark colour, and the ancient Ger- 
mans were exceedingly oppressive to the inferior races. 

One of the most natural feelings in surveying the 
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ethnological condition of England is of wonder at the 
little impress which the great conquering race of 
antiquity — the Roman — ^made upon the language, the 
geographical names, or the physique of the British 
races with which they were thrown in contact. 

They ploughed the island with lines of defence, with 
military works and roads, but the evidence of language 
and of history agrees that their blood and gug^t Roman 
that of our forefathers scarce ever mingled ; ^^'i^^ce. 
and Providence seems to have designed that the new 
and powerfiil Race of modem times was to have in its 
composition hardly a drop of the worn-out blood from 
that haughty Italian people who had once ruled the 
world. And with the exclusion of the Roman race is 
linked a long chain of exclusions of priestcraft and 
tyranny and centralized government, whose good effect 
has not yet ceased to be felt. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

WANDERING RACES. 

The Gypsies, 

Excepting the Jews, no people have ever shown sncli 
tenacity of race as the Gypsies. A Hindu tribe of 
Aryan race originally, perhaps of nomadic and plnndeiv 
Hindu in i^g habits in their provinces on the IndnSy 
^^^ and forced out into Europe and Asia in the 

early part of the fifteenth century, they have encamped 
or settled in almost every country of Europe, without 
scarcely ever changing the pure current of their Hindu 
blood. Whether in the mountain-villages of Norway, 
or on the pusztas of Hungary, or in rural England, or 
among the wild mountains of Spain, whether under the 
burning heat of AMca, or on the plateaus of Asia, in 
Egypt, Persia, or India, the Gypsy is substantially the 
same ; with a similar physique, with the same language 
only dialecticaUy different, and with the ineradicable 
habits of the plundering nomad in him. Sometimes 
enslaved, always scorned, the victim of legislation 
through more than three hundred years, driven from 
country to country, incessantly urged by the influences 
of civilization and by the ministers of religion — ^yet 
always, in all countries and for four centuries, the same 
— a vagrant, a jockey, a cheat, and a heathen and 
stranger to each people and country. The 
civilization, the science, and the Christianity 
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of modem times, have done almost nothing for him* 
A few exceptions to this general character of the race 
are found in Russia, where individual Gypsies have 
become wealthy ; but in most countries, they seldom 
engage in any pursuit of mechanics or agriculture. The 
only mechanical branch in which they are ever pro- 
ficient is the smith's ; and in Persia, they have become 
celebrated as workers in gold and silver. 

While other races become absorbed in the powerfiil 
races, or mingle in endless variety with the peoples 
in contact with them, or die out and pass away — this 
Indian tribe keeps itself unmingled and preserves its 
savage vitality. Such a tenacity, both of Tenacity of 
race and of barbarian habits, seems hardly "^ 
characteristic of the Aryan family, and would remind one 
more of the peculiar traits of the Semites. In many 
countries they have been supposed to be Egyptians, and 
their name in English, French, Spanish, and Hungarian, 
points to this belief. Most other nations have given 
them a name in some way connected with that of a 
Hindu robber- tribe on the Indus, from whom they are 
supposed to be descended — Tschingani* 

M. de Gobineau, who has examined the condition of 
the Gypsies of Persia, concludes that the whole race are 
the descendants of the ancient peoples of Bactriana 
and Aria, and that at length, driven out from their ter- 
ritories, they have settled in Persia, among the numerous 
nomad races of that country. 

These and aU the other theories in regard to them, 
do not seem, however, sufficiently well based to over- 
balance the evidence of language, which places them 

• The name Zincali^ Zingmrij or Zigeuner, is also derived by some 
from Zingdneh, a Kurdish tribe of Gypsies. (See Zeit. f.. Alg. Erd., 
p. 82, 1857.) 
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among the Aryan tribes of India, ^nd their dialect 
among the modem Sanskrit dialects. 

In physique, the Gypsies are almost tmiversally alike 
— ^tawny in complexion, with black hair, quick black 
eyes, high cheek-bones, slightly-projecting 
lower jaw, narrow month, with fine white 
teeth, and a figure remarkably lithe and agile. In 
general, they are decidedly ugly in appearance, bnt the 
writer has seen fiaces in Hungary which were very 
pretty, and in Spain, they are said to show female 
countenances and figures of wonderfiil beauty. In aU 
countries and climates, they have a peculiar preference 
for red as a colour of costume. 

The Gypsies, from their constant change of residence 
and their close intermarriage, show little efiect of climate 
on bodily traits. They present, however, in the moun- 
tains of Antiochia, the blue eyes, which for some un- 
known reason seem usuaUy a feature of the inhabitants 
of mountainous regions. 

In mental and moral characteristics, this tribe are 
notorious for ahnost every vice and meanness : the ex- 
ceptions in their favour being their faithfulness to one 
another, and in some countries, their personal chas- 
tity, even while acting as panders for others. They 
accept with indifference the religion of every country 
in which they happen to be, where its profession will 
bring them profit. Their language is said to contain 
no words for God or Immortality — though for the 
former a word has been adopted. 

The Gypsy tongue shows phonetic elements iden- 
tical with those of the Devanagari ; it has no neuter 
gender nor dual number. There is no alpha- 
bet to the language ; and the only literature 
are some wild songs, repeated from mouth to mouth* 
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The number of Gypsies in Europe was estimated in 
1830 as about 700,000. The whole number of the 
tribe has been supposed to be 5,000,000. It is believed 
that one small party only of this singular people has 
ever reached America. 



' PART EIGHTH. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS IN ETHNOLOGY. 



CHAPTER XXXTL 

THE ANTIQUITT OP MAN.^ 

The object of this Treatise, it should be remembered, 
has not been so much to investigate the origin of races 
as to trace them as they appear in human history. Still, 
in considering the subjects of the Unity or Diversity of 
races, of the Formation of Varieties, and of the his- 
torical course or the different families of man, the 
question of Time comes necessarily in view. 

How long has the human family been upon this 
earth ? — is the inquiry that constantly forces itself on 
every student of Ethnology. And yet the search for 
human origins, or the earliest historic and scientific 
evidences of man on the earth, is but a groping in the 
dark. 

We turn to the Hebrew and the inspired records ; 
but we soon discover, that, though containing a picture 
unequalled for simplicity and dignity, of the earliest 
experiences of the present family of man, they are by 
no means a monument or relic of the most remote 
period, but belong to a comparatively modem date, 
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and that the question of Time is not at all directly 
treated in them. 

We visit the region where poetry, and myth, and tra- 
dition have placed a most ancient civilization — ^Egypt, 
the Black-Land, the Land of the Nile : we search its 
royal sepulchres, its manifold history written in fdnereal 
records, in kingly genealogies, in inscriptions, and in 
the thousand relics preserved of domestic life, whether 
in picture, sculpture, or the embalmed remains of the 
dead ; and we find ourselves thrown back to a date far 
beyond any received date of history, and still we have 
before us a ripened Civilization, an Art which could not 
belong to the childhood of a race, a language which (so 
far as we can judge) must have needed centuries for its 
development, and the divisions of human races, all as 
distinct as they are at the present day. 

We ^traverse the regions to which both the com- 
parison of languages and the Biblical records assign 
the original birthplace of the leading races of men — 
the country of the Euphrates and the plateau of East- 
em Asia. Buried kingdoms are revealed to us ; the 
shadowy outlines of magnificent cities appear which 
flourished and fell before recorded human history, and 
of which even Herodotus never heard ; Art and 
Science are unfolded, reaching far back into the past ; 
the signs of luxury and splendour are uncovered from 
the ruin of ages : but, remote as is the date of these 
Hamitic and Semitic empires, almost equalling that of 
the Flood in the ordinary system of Chronology, they 
cannot be near the origin of things, and a long process 
of development must have passed ere they reached the 
maturity in which they are revealed to us. 

The Chinese records give us an antiquity and an 
acknowledged date before the time of Abraham (if we 
follow the received chronology), and even then their 
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language mnst have been, as it is no'vy, distinct and 
solidified, betraying to the scholar no certain afiBmiy 
with any other family of language. The Indian history, 
so long boasted of for its immense antiquity, is without 
doubt the most modem of the ancient records, and 
offers no certain date beyond 1800 B.C. 

In Europe the earliest evidences of man disclosed by 
our investigations are even more vague and shadowy. 
Without, probably, antedating in time these historical 
records of Asia, they reach back to a more primitive 
and barbarous era. The earliest history of Europe is 
not studied from inscription or manuscript, or even 
monument ; it is not, like the Asiatic, a conscious work 
of a people leaving a memorial of itself to a future age. 
It is rather like the geological history, an unconscious 
gradual deposit left by the remains of extinct and 
unknown races in the soil of the fields or under the 
sediment of the waters. The earliest European bar- 
barian, as he burned his canoe from a log, or fabricated 
his necklace from a bone, or worked out his knife from 
. a flint, was in reality writing a history of hia race for 
distant days. 

In tracing the various indications of man at an early 
age in Europe, we find one of the first to be in the Beat 
Deposits in Denma/rh, These deposits, formed in hollows 
in the northern drift, are from ten to thirty feet in 
thickness. From the remains of trees found around 
them, and at various depths in them, as well as fit)m 
the human implements preserved by the bog, Danish 
antiquaries and naturalists have discovered that there 
were three periods of vegetation, which in part corre- 
sponded with the human eras, previously mentioned. 
The early vegetation, long before the historical period, 
was that of the Scotch fir ; this was followed by the 
oak, and this by the forests of beech which covered the 
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Danisli islands in the classical period. The "Age of 
Stone" corresponded with that of the fir, and in 
part of the oak; the "Age of Bronze," mostly 
with the oak; and that of Iron, with the beech. 
Eighteen centuries have made but little change in the 
beech-woods. How much time was needed for the 
destruction and growth of each of these new kinds of 
vegetation cannot be certainly estimated; but the 
Tm'm'TnnTn of time required for the formation of the peat, 
say some authorities, is 4000 years, and " there is no- 
thing," says Sir Charles Lyell, " in the observed rate of 
the growth of peat, opposed to the conclusion that the 
number of centuries may not have been four times as 
great." (Antiquity of Man, p. 17.) 

Another indication of their antiquity is found in the 
changes which must have occurred during the Stone 
period in the physical geography of the Baltic. The 
shells found in the heaps to be presently described show 
that the oyster existed then in its full size, in places 
where now it is excluded, owing to the want of saltness 
of the water, and that various marine univalves and 
bivalves were of their ordinary dimensions, when in 
the ocean — ^the same shells being now dwarfed by the 
quantity of fresh water poured by rivers into the 
Baltic. The inference, of course, is that the ocean had 
at that day more free access into this inland sea than at 
present — ^perhaps communicating through the Peninsula 
of Jutland. (Ant. of Man, p. 13.) Still here again, 
the time necessary for these physical changes, as well as 
for those of the forest-growths of the country, is en- 
tirely uncertain. 

Still another evidence for human antiquity is ftir- 
nished by the Kjoeekken moedding (Kitchen leavings). 

For a long time, great heaps of sea- shells had been 
'observed on the Danish shores, which were thought to 
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show an ancient sea-level ; but on closer examination it 
was perceived that they bore marks of artificial stratifi- 
cation. With farther research, the bones of various 
wild animals were discovered in them, some of extinct 
species ; then flint implements were found, with rough 
pottery, charcoal and cinders. There was never, even 
in the largest heaps, the slightest trace of metal, 
whether iron or bronze, nor were bones seen of any 
domestic animal, except the dog. It finally became 
clear that these were the " leavings '* (or " middingi^* 
as . the Yorkshiremen yet say) of primeval oyster- 
suppers on the fiords and bays of the Baltic and 
North Sea, where some ancient people, living by fishing 
and hunting, had held their feasts and lefb their imple- 
ments, and, during the course of ages, had deposited 
these immense heaps of refuse. 

They evidently dated back to that remote period 
when even bronze was unknown in Northern Europe, 
and their interest lay in the fiwst that they had remained 
undisturbed for so many centuries, and thus famished 
true museums of antiquity containing specimens of the 
most ancient human implements, and of an early fauna 
and flora. 

These heaps, or Kitchen-middingSj were found princi- 
pally in Seeland, along the Isefiord, the islands of Fyen, 
Moen, and Samsoe, and in Jutland. Similar remains, 
no doubt fi'om the same people, have been discovered in 
Scania, Sweden, and now are beginning to be met with 
in North Italy, especially on the borders of the Gulf of 
Genoa. 

No human bones have been discovered in these 
mounds. The pottery is of the coarsest nature, made 
by hand ; the flint implements are very rude, and dif- 
ferent from those ordinarily found in ancient European 
mounds, more like, says Mr. Worsaae, the implements 
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wHch have been found in Abbeville, and near Amiens, 
-France. Bones, carved and worked, are frequently 
picked np, and bones broken for marrow, for which 
savage tribes have so remarkable a fondness. 

The only clue to the date of these refase-heaps is 
famished by the remains of vegetation discovered in 
them, which places them contemporaneously with the 
fir epoch, and the older part of the peat deposit de- 
scribed above — or probably at least 4000 years since. 

The Ldke-dwellinga of Switzerhmd, 

Some eight years ago a remarkable dryness of the 
waters in the Lake of Zurich laid bare a portion of its 
bottom, which was speedily secured for agricultural 
purposes by means of dykes, and by mud thrown up in 
dredging. In building the embankments and dredging 
the shallow water various remains were 

Pile-viUages. 

found which plainly indicated the existence 
of a village in the lake, at some ancient date. It was 
discovered that some early tribes had constructed 
their village on piles in the water, as, according to 
Herodotus, did the PsBonians of Thrace, or as the 
Papuas of New Gninea and other barbarous tribes do 
now. These discoveries aroused the eager attention of 
learned men, and the lakes of Italy, the French Jura, 
Savoy, and Switzerland, were carefdlly searched for 
similar relics. 

In Switzerland, alone, the remains of over 160 
villages were discovered beneath the waters. These 
early Europeans seem to have resorted to this very 
natural method to escape the wild beasts or hostile 
tribes, securing a safe refage in these artificial islands, 
whose only communication with the land must have 
been by boat or bridge. 
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A mere glance of the eye, says an mterestmg writer in the 
Rev. des Ihfux Jlomie* (^tiansL in Smithsom. Rep., 1861), 
through the transparent water, enables us to perceive piles in 
parallel rows, or planted, it may be, without order. The 
charred beams which are seen between the posts, recall the 
platform once solidly constmcted at a hei^it a£ some feet 
above the waves. The interiaced boughs, the fragments of 
clay hardened by fire, evidently belonged to circular walls, 
and the conic roo& are represented by some layers or beds of 
reeds, straw, and bark. The stones of the fireplace have 
fidlen just below the place which they formerly occupied. 
The vessels of clay, the heaps of leaves and of moss which 
served as beds for repose, the arms, the trophies of the chase, 
the large stag-horns and skulls of wild buUs which adozned 
the walls — all these different objects, mingled together in the 
mind, are nothing else but the ancient furniture of the habi- 
tations. By the side of the piles we can still distinguish 
remains of the hollowed trunks of trees which served for 
canoes, and a range of posts indicates the pristine existence 
of a bridge, which led from the threshold of ^le lacustzian 
dwelling to the neighbouring shore. Not only are we enabled 
to determine from the number o{ piles what were the dimen- 
sions ol the largest aquatic villages, composed generally of 
two or three hundred cabins : we can even measure, in some 
cases, the diameter of the huts constructed so many ages ago. 
The fragments of the coat of clay which lined them on the 
inside, show on their convex face the marks of the interlaced 
boughs of the walL while their concave side is rounded into 
the arc of a circle : by calcuLituig the radius of this arc, we 
find that the size of the habitations varied from three to five 
metres ilO to 16 or IT feet-, dimensions quite su&cient fijr a 
fiioily which seeks in its dwelling a simple shelter. 

Athwart an interval of thirty or forty centuries, we can 
conceive how picturesque an eliect must have been produced 
by this agglomeration of small huts, closely compacted to- 
gether in the midst of the waters. The shore was uninhabited ; 
a few domestic aninmls alone fed in the grassy clearings ; 
great trees spread their masses of verdure over all the slopes; 
a deep silence brooded in the forest. Upon the waters, on 
the contrarv. all was movement and clamour; the smoke 
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curled above the roofs ; the populace bustled upon the plat- 
forms ; the canoes passed and repassed from one group of 
dwellings to another, and from the village to the shore ; in the 
distance floated the boats which served for fishing or for war. 
The water seemed then the real domain of man. 

It is in German Switzerland that the oldest of these 
lake-dwellings are found. Western and Northern Swit- 
zerland shows populous villages in Lakes Neufchatel, 
Zurich, and Constance. M. Troyon, by measuring the 
dimensions of each hut, and calculating the number 
which could probably be sheltered in it, has estimated 
the population of fifty-one of the oldest vil- 
lages — ^those of the Age of Stone — at 31,875 
persons. In a single village, Wangen, 40,000 piles are 
used. 

These Swiss savages, simply using flint stones, stone 
hatchets, bone implements, and the firebrand, felled the 
largest oaks, split them into flooring and stakes, which 
were driven deep within the mud ; constructed canoes ; 
trenched the main land to protect their domestic animals ; 
reared tumuli and monuments ; hunted, fished, and car- 
ried on war ; and even cultivated the ground. Among 
the relics discovered are immense numbers of stone 
hatchets, flint arrow-heads, blades of silex, edged or 
toothed, serving as knives and saws, stone hammers 
and anvils, bows of yew, awls and needles of bone, and 
fragments of pottery, made by hand. Beside these, 
mats of hemp and flax, and real cloth, with cords and 
cables made of fibres and bark, fishing-nets, as well as 
small baskets. Ornaments, too, are found, hair pins 
of bone, bone rings and bracelets, toys and quoits of 
stone. 

They were a hunting people, as is shown by the 
partly-devoured bones of the urus, the bison, the deer, 
the elk, the roe, the chamois, and wild birds. They ate, 

Y 
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also, the nnts of the pine and the beech, the waLrnt^ 
and the raspberry. They were pastoral and agricnl- 
tnral, rearing cattle, sheep, goats, and swine, and using 
the dog; manufacturing cheese, cxdtivating the apple, 
the pear, and the plum, and storing their froit for the 
winter; sowing barley and wheat, and making bread. 
They either carried on a certain kind of commerce, or 
they obtained foreign articles by plunder, such as silex 
from Graul and Germany, yellow amber from the Baltic, 
^ and nephrite from Asia. 

In a large number of these villages no trace of metal 
has been met with, and they are accordingly assigned 

No metals ^ *^® " Stone Age." From the evidences 

found. furnished by the remains, it is supposed 

that a succeeding tribe, or collection of tribes, using 
implements of bronze, attacked these lake-dwellers, and 
in some cases burned their huts and occupied their 
dwellings. 

With regard to the date of the earliest Swiss Lake- 
peoples, all is dark. M. Troyon has resorted to the 
following method of determining it : — 

Under the alluvial strata deposited by the torrents which 
discharge themselves into the Lakes of Geneva and Neu- 
chatel, there have been discovered numerous groups of piles, 
datiog evidently from the age of stone. An ancient Lacustrian 
site of this epoch is found near Villeneuve, at more than four 
hundred and fifty metres from the present shore of Lake 
Leman. There have been, also, recognized traces of villages 
of the same age, on different points of the alluvial deposits 
of the Neuchatel basin ; at the mouths of the Mantua and 
the Reuse ; in the midst of the marsh of the Thiele ; and 
chiefly in the marshy valley of the Orbe, which stretches to 
tlie south of the town of Yverdun. In order to know the age 
of these piles buried under the deposits of alluvium, it suffices 
to measure the distance which separates the present bank 
from the ancient one, and to find between these two concentrio 
lines a given point, of which the age is known, and which 
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may famish an approximate estimate of the rate of progress 
of the alluvium. This point exists in the valley of the Orbe : 
it is the site of the ruins of the ancient Gallo-Boman city of 
Eburodunum. Between the down on which they rest and the 
lake, on the space partly occupied by the town of Yverdun, 
there is found no vestige of Roman antiquities ; and we may 
thence conclude that at the commencement of our era, the 
shore of the lake approached much more nearly to the foot of 
the down. Admitting that its waters bathed the walls of the 
castrum Ehurodunense^ it would have required at least fifteen 
centuries for the formation of the zone of eight hundred 
metres in extent, which lies between the ruins and the shore; 
but it is highly probable that the retreat of the waters has not 
been so rapid, for the Celtic name of Eburodunum testifies in 
favour of a more ancient establishment than that of the 
Romans, However, if we accept, as a point of comparison, 
this datum of fifteen centuries (evidently too little), we per- 
ceive that another period of eighteen centuries must have 
been necessary for the filling up of the space of one thousand 
metres, which separates the down from the ancient piles 
situated to the south, at the base of the hillock of Ohamblon; 
thus we are carried back to the fifteenth century before 
our era. At the latest, it was at this epoch, and, per- 
haps, long before, that the Lacustrian village of Chamblon, 
invaded by the turf and the alluvium of the Orbe, must have 
been abandoned by its inhabitants. In order to arrive at the 
epoch of the foundation, it is still necessary to ascend the 
course of ages, and to add some centuries for the filling up of 
the strait which separated the village from the ancient shore, 
still easily recognizable at the foot of the isolated little hill. 
While acknowledging that these figures establish nothing 
absolutely, M. Troyon is led to fix the construction of the 
Lacustrian habitations of Chamblon, by the primitive colonists 
of Helvetia, at two thousand years before the Christian era. 
It might, perhaps, be objected that the level of the lake may 
have sunk considerably during the historic ages, and have 
left dry the marshy plain of Yverdun; but the ancient shore 
is situated at exaclJy the same height with the present shore. 
The level of the lake has, therefore, remained the same 
during the last forty centuries of history. (Des Habitations 
Lacustres. M. Troyon.) 

Y 2 
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Of another lake- village and its antiquity Sir Charles 
Lyell says : — 

The piles in question occur at the Pont de Thiele, hetween 
the Lakes of Bienne and Neofchatel. The old convent of 
St. Jean, founded seven hundred and fifty years ago, and 
huilt originally on the margin of the Lake of Bienne, is now, 
at a considerable distance from the shore, and affords a 
measure of the rate of the gain of land in seven centuries 
and a half. Assuming that a similar rate of the conversion 
of water into marshy land prevailed antecedently, we should 
require an addition of sixty centuries for the growth of the 
morass intervening between the convent and the aquatic 
dwelling of Pont de Thiele, in all 6750 years. (Ant. of Man, 
p. 29.) 

Still another method of ascertaining the antiquity of 
these early Swiss lake-tribes is through an examination 
of the fauna and flora discovered under the " palisade- 
Faanaand huildings." Two species of cattle, belonging 
***^ to the diluvial or drift era, are found — ^the 

So8 primigenius and B, trochoceros, both tamed. Bones 
of eight species of our domestic animals are met with : 
the dog, the hog, the horse, ass, goat, sheep, and two 
bovine species ; of ten of fishes, three of reptiles, seven- 
teen of birds, and thirty-six of manmials. No bones of 
chickens or cats are seen. The dog, the horse, and the 
donkey seem to have been but little used. The same 
wild a.Tn'ma1s which inhabit Switzerland now furnished 
game to the hunter then; the bear, the badger, the 
stone-marten, the tree-marten, the pole-cat, the ermine, 
the otter, the wolf, the wildcat, the hedgehog, the 
squirrel, and the woodmouse ; besides these, the 
auerochs, the bison, the elk, the chamois, and the ibex. 
The fox was one-third smaller then than he is now ; the 
rat had not then infested Europe. Three races of swine 
existed at that day: the wild hog (Sus scrofa ferus) 
being mnch larger than the present wild breeds. The 
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gigantic stag (Cervtts elephai) yras the favourite food 
and game of those early hnnters. This animal, with 
the anerochs (^Bos primigenius)^ had been contempora- 
ries with the rhinoceros of Em'ope, and the latter with 
the gigantic mammoth (UlepJuM antiquus) who wan- 
dered through the forests of Germany and France. 
Both the rhinoceros and the mammoth had disappeared 
from the neighbourhood of the Swiss lakes before 
these palisade-bnilders laid their piles and founded 
their huts. 

The flora of those remote ages is not materially dif- 
ferent from that of our own time. Wheat was evidently 
their oldest cereal, and the grains are smaller than those 
of the modem. Oats and rye have not been discovered. 
The dwarf pine (P. maghus) grew then in the low- 
lands, though it is found now alone in elevated Alpine 
regions. A few aquatic plants have, since that age, 
retreated to the mountainfl. 

The few human bones and skulls found throw but 
little liffht on the race or antiquity of the 

_ Human bones, 

pile-builders. The fauna shows most of the 
species which belonged to the post-tertiary epoch, 
which commenced with the mammoth, the rhinoceros, 
the cave bear, and the fossil hyena. 

Some of the larger ones, says Mr. Lubbock, have since 
fallen away in the struggle for existence, and others are 
becoming rarer and rarer every year, while some maintain 
themselves even now, thanks only to the inaccessibility and 
inclemency of the momitainous regions which they inhabit. 
The gradual process of extermination, which has continued 
ever since, had, however, even then begun. (Nat. Hist. Rev., 
p. 43. Jan., 1862.) 

This fauna is distinguished, then, from the present 
" by the possession of the urus, the bison, the elk, the 
stag, and the wild boar, as well as by the more wide 
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distribution of the beaver, the bear, the wolf, the ibex, 
the roe, &c. ;" and differs from that of the drift era, 
" by the absence of the mammoth, the rhinoceros, the 
cave bear, and the cave hyena." 

The pile-builders must have arrived in Europe since 
the glacier era, which probably gradually forced the 
Era of elephant and the rhinoceros into wanner 

pue-buiiders. climates ; and " drove the marmot and the 
reindeer into the Swiss lowlands " (Riitimeyer). They 
are later, too, than the long period of inundations, 
which will be hereafter described — ^the diluvial age. 
They belong to the received eras in human history, and 
very probably, as Troyon supposes, may date back, at 
least, 2000 years before the birth of Christ. 

Such, until recently, were the historic and scientific 
evidences with regard to the antiquity of man. Hia 
most venerable records, his most ancient dates of his- 
toric chronology were but of yesterday, when compared 
with the age of existing species of plants and animals, 
or with the opening of the present geologic era. Every 
new scientific investigation seemed, from its negative 
evidence, to render more improbable the 

ImprobabiUty . « , -r^ . -m^ ., -r . 

of the fossil existence of the " Fossil Man. It is 
true that in various parts of the world, 
during the past few years, human bones have been 
discovered in connection with the bones of the fossil 
mammalia ; but they were generally found in caves or 
in lime-deposits, where they might have been dropped, 
or swept in by currents of water, or inserted in more 
modem periods, and yet covered with the same deposit 
as the more ancient reHcs. Geologists have uniformly 
reasoned on the a priori improbability of these being 
fossil bones, and have somewhat strained the evidence — 
as some distinguished savans * now believe — against the 
* Pictet and LyeU. 
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theory of a great Iminaii antiquity. And yet the 
"negative evidence" against the existence of the Fossil 
Man was open to many doubts. The records of geology 
are notoriously imperfect. We probably read but a few 
leaves of a mighty library of volumes. Moreover, the 
last ages preceding the present period were witnesses of 
a series of changes and slowly-acting agencies of de- 
struction, from which man may have in general escaped. 
We have reason to believe that during long periods 
of time, the land was gradually elevated and subject to 
oscillations, so that the courses of rivers and the beds 
of lakes were disturbed and even the bottom 
of the ocean was raised. The results were 
the inundation of some countries, and the pouring of 
great currents of water over others, wearing down the 
hills and depositing in the course of ages the regular 
layers of gravel, sand, and marl, which now cover so 
large a part of Europe.* This was still farther fol- 
lowed by a period in which the temperature of the 
earth was lowered, and ice and glaciers had perhaps a 
part in forming the present surface of the northern 

* The following is, in a condensed form, the snccession of the 
changes (according to Lyell) in physical geography, just preceding the 
present order of thbgs, in England and the adjacent areas. (1.) A Con. 
tinentcU Period, when the land was, at least, 500 feet above its present 
level, perhaps much higher, filling np the English channels and much 
of the ocean near by. (2.) A Period of nbbmergence and of floating 
ice, by which the land north of the Thames and the Bristol Channel 
and that of Ireland was gradually reduced to an archipelago. (3.) A 
second Continental Period, when the bed of the glacial sea, with its 
marine shells and erratic blocks, was laid dry,' and when the quantity 
of land equalled that of the first period. During this period, glaciers 
in some parts of Europe were in action. Near the close of this period, 
was probably the first appearance of man, who ranged from all parts of 
the continent into the British area, at the same time with the woolly 
rhinoceros and the Mammoth. (4.) The last change comprised the 
breaking up of the land of the British area into numerous islands, end- 
ing in the present order of things. 
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hemisphere. During this period the ^' Post-Pliocene or 
Dilnyian Period,"* the mighty animals lived whose 
bones are now fonnd in caverns, or nnder the slowly- 
deposited sediment of the waters, or preserved in bog 
— ^the mammoth, and rhinoceros, and elk, and bear, and 
elephant, as well as many others of extinct species. 

We may snppose that, if man did exist during these 
Manprobabi oonvolsions and inmidations, his superior 
««»p»ng. intelligence wonld enable him to escape the 
£a>te of the ft-niTrmlfl that were submerged ; or that, if his 
few burial-places were invaded by the waters, his re- 
mains are now completely covered by marine deposits 
under the ocean. K, however, in his barbarian condi- 
tion, he had fashioned implements of any hard material, 
and especially if, as do the savages of the present £unily 
of man, he had accidentally deposited them, or had 
buried them with the dead in mighty mounds, the in- 
vading waters might well sweep them together from 
their place and deposit them almost in mass, in situa- 
tions where the eddies should leave their gravel and 
sand.t 

Such seems in reality to have been the case ; though 

* We should bear in mind that the Qoatemary or Diluvian Period, 
however ancient in point of time, has no clearly distinguishing line of 
separation from the present period. The great difference lies in the 
extiuetion of certain species of animals, which lived then, whose 
destmction may be due both to gradual changes of climate and to man. 

— PlOTKT. 

f Sir 0. Lyell, in his remarks before the British Association in 
1859, said upon the discovery alluded to here : *^ I am reminded of a 
large Indian moimd which I saw in St. Simon's Island, in Gfeorgia, a 
mound ten acres in area, and having an average height of five feet, 
chiefly composed of cast-away oyster shells, throughout which, arrow 
heads, stone axes, and Indian pottery were dispersed. If the neigh- 
bouring river, the Altamaha, or the sea which is at hand, should 
invade, sweep away, and stratify the contents of this mound, it might 
produce a very analogous accumulation of human implements, unmixed, 
perhaps, with human bones." — AtJienceum, September 24, 1869. 
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in regard to so important a fact in the history of the 
world, much caution must be exercised in accepting 
the evidence. We will state briefly the proofs, as they 
now appear, of the existence of a race of human beings 
on this earth in a remote antiquity. 

A French gentleman, M. Boucher de Perthes, has for 
thirty-four years been devoting his time and his fortune, 
with rare perseverance, to the investigation of certain 
antiquities in the later geological deposits in the north 
of France. His first work, " Les Antiquites _ . _ 

^,. , i-iT. Flints in France. 

Cemques et Antediluviennes, published m 
1847, was received with much incredulity and opposi- 
tion ; a second, under the same title, in 1857, met with 
a scarce better reception, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he could induce even the savans of his 
own country, to look at the mass of evidence he had 
collected on this subject. 

He made the extraordinary claim to have discovered 
a great quantity of rough implements of flint, fashioned 
by art, in the undisturbed beds of clay, gravel, and 
sand, known as drift, near Abbeville and Amiens. 
These beds vary in thickness, from ten to twenty feet, 
and cover the chalk lulls in the vicinity ; in Geological 
portions of them, upon the hills, often in description, 
company with the flints, are discovered numerous bones 
of the extinct mammalia, such as the mammoth, the 
fossil rhinoceros, tiger, bear, hyaena, stag, ox, horse, and 
others. 

The flint implements are found in the lowest beds of 
gravel, just above the chalk, while above them are sands 
with delicate fresh- water shells and beds of brick-earth 
— all this, be it remembered, on table-lands 200 feet 
above the level of the sea, in a country whose level and 
face have remained unaltered during any historical 
period with which we are acquainted. 
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It most have required, says Sir Charles L yell, a long period 
for the wearing down of the chalk which snppUed the brokeiL 
liintB (stones) for the formatiou of so much gravel at yazioiis 
heights, sometimes 100 feet above the level of the Somme, 
for the deposition of fine sediment, including entire shells, 
both terrestrial and aqnatic, and also for the denudation which 
the entire mass of stratified drift has undergone, portians 
having been swept away) so that what remains of it oAen 
terminates abruptly in old river-clifi^. besides being covered by 
a newer unstratified drift. To explain these changes, I should 
infer considerable oscillations in the level of the land in that 
part of France, slow movements of upheaval and subsidence, 
deranging, but not wholly displacing the course of ancient 
rivers. 

The President of the British Association, in his open- 
ing speech at the meeting of 1860, affirms the immense 
antiquity of these flint implements, and remarks : — 

At Menchecourt, in the suburbs of Abbeville, a nearly entire 
skeleton of the Siberian rhinoceros is said to have been taken 
out about forty years ago — a fiact afibrding an answer to the 
question often raised, as to whether the bones of the extinct 
mammalia could have been washed out of an older alluvium 
into a newer one, and so re-deposited and mingled with the 
relics of human workmanship. Farfetched as was this hypo- 
tliesis, I am informed that it would not, if granted, have 
seriously shaken the proof of the high antiquity of human 
productions ; for that proof is independent of organic evidence 
or fossil remains, and is based on physical data. As was 
stated to us last year by Sir Charles Lyell, we should still 
have to allow time for great denudation of the chalk, and the 
removal from place to place, and the spreading out over the 
length and breadth of a large valley, of heaps of chalk-flints 
in beds from ten to fifteen feet in thickness, covered by loam 
and sands of equal thickness, these last often tranquilly de- 
posited — all of which operations woiQd require the supposition 
of a great lapse of time. 

Or, in Lyell's own words : — 

Yet we by no means need the evidence of the ancient fossil 
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fauna to establish the antiquity of man in this part of France. 
The mere volume of the drift at various heights would alone 
suf&ce to demonstrate a vast lapse of time, during which such 
heaps of shingle, derived both from the Eocene and the creta- 
ceous rocks, were thrown down in a succession of river chan- 
nels. We observe thousands of roimded and half-roimded 
flints, and a vast number of angular ones, with rounded pieces 
of white chalk of various sizes, testifying to a prodigious 
amount of mechanical action accompanying the repeated 
widening and deepening of the valley, before it became the 
receptacle of peat; and the position of many of the flint tools 
leaves no doubt on the mind of the geologist that their fabri- 
cation preceded all this reiterated denudation. (P. 144.) 

An independent proof of the age of these gravel-beds 
and the associated loam, containing fossil remains, is 
derived by the same authority from the large deposits 
of peat in the valley of the Sonime, which 

. Peat deposits, 

contain not only monuments of the Roman, 

but also those of an older, Stone period, the Finnic 
period ; yet, says Lord Wrottesley, " distinguished geo- 
logists are of opinion that the growth of all the vegetable 
matter, and even the original scooping out of the 
hoUows containing it, are events long posterior in 
date to the gravel with flint implements — nay, poste- 
rior even to the formation of the uppermost of the 
layers of the loam with fresh-water shells overlaying 
the gravel." 

The number of the flint implements is computed at 
, above fourteen hundred, in an area of fourteen miles in 
length and half a mile in breadth. They are of the 
rudest nature, as if formed by a people in the most 
degraded state of barbarism. Some are mere flakes of 
flint, apparently used for knives or arrow- pu^t 
heads ; some.are pointed, and with hollowed ^n^piements. 
bases, as if for spear-heads, varying from four to nine 
inches in length ; some are almond-shaped, with a cut-. 
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ting edge, from two to nine inches in length. Others, 
again, are fashioned into coarse representations of ani- 
mals, such as the whale, sanrian, boar, eagle, fish, and 
even the hnman profile ; others have representations of 
foliage upon them ; others are either drilled with holes 
or are cut with reference to natural holes, so as to serve 
as stones for slings, or for amulets, or for ornaments. 
The edges, in many cases, seem formed by a great 
number of small artificial tips, or blows, and do not at 
all resemble edges made by a great natural fracture. 
Very few are found with polished surfaces like the 
modem remains in flint ; and the whole workmanship 
differs from that of flint arrow-heads in other parts of 
Europe, as well as from the later Finnish (or so-called 
Keltic) remains, discovered in such quantities in 
France.* The only relics that have been found resem- 
bling them are, according to Mr. Worsaae, some flint 
arrow-heads and spear-points discovered at great depths 
in the bogs of Denmark. A few bone knives and neck- 
laces of bone have been met with in these deposits, but, 
thus far, no human bones. The people who fabricated 
these instruments seemed to be a hunting and fishing 
people, living in some such condition as the present 
savages of Australia. 

An hypothesis is advanced by Sir Charles Lyell (page 
141) that the flints were used by a succession of savage 
tribes for centuries in cutting holes in the ice of the 
river and fishing, and falling into these holes, they were 

• "It is a remarkable fact," says Wilson, "that the stone axe of 
the South Sea Islander of the eighteenth century, presents a closer 
resemblance to that of the British or Gaulish fabrication of the first or 
earliest centuries, and the modem flint lance, or arrow-head of the Ked 
Indian can scarcely be distinguished from that found in the most an- 
cient British graves, while no such correspondence is traceable between 
the latter and the still older manufactured weapons in the underlying 
drift." (Pre-Historic Man, vol. i. p. 265.) 
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swept away with the gravel on the breaking-iip of the 
ice in the spring. 

These discoveries of M. de Perthes at length aroused 
the attention of English men of science, and during 
1859 a number of eminent gentlemen — ^among them 
Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Prestwich, Dr. Falconer, and 
others — visited M. Perthes' collection, and saw the 
flints in situ. They have avowed their conviction of the 
genuineness and antiquity of these relics. 

The objections that would naturally be made to this 
evidence are, that the flints are purely natural forma- 
tions, and not works of man, — the deposit 
is alluvial and modem, rather than of the 
ancient drift, — or that these implements had been 
dropped into crevices, or sunk from above, in later 
periods. 

The testimony of disinterested observers seems to be 
sufficient as to the human contrivance manifest in these 
flints; and the concurrence of various 'scientific men 
hardly leaves room for doubt that these deposits are of 
great antiquity, preceding the time in which the surface 
of France took its present form, and dating back to the 
Post-Pliocene period. Their horizontal position, and 
the great depth at which the hatchets are found, to- 
gether with their number, and the peculiar incrustation 
and discoloration of each one, as well as their being in 
company with the bones of the extinct mammalia, make 
it certain that they could not have been dropped into 
fissures, or sunk there in modem times. In regard 
to the absence of human bones, it should be remembered 
that no bones are easily preserved, unless Absence of 
they are buried in sediment or in bog ; and ^"™*° *^°®*- 
furthermore, that the eactent of the researches in these 
formations is very small indeed. Besides, the country 
where above all we should expect the most of human 
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remains in the drift deposits, as being probably the 
most ancient abode of man — ^Asia — ^has been the least 
explored for snch purposes. 

We must also remember, in the words of Lyell, that — 

Instead of its being part of the plan of nature to store up 
enduring records of a large number of the individual plants 
and auimalH which have lived on the surface, it seems to be 
her chief care to provide the means of dusencumbering the 
habitable areas lying above and below the waters, of those 
myriads of solid skeletons of animals, and those massive 
trunks of trees, which would otherwise soon choke up every 
river, and fill every valley. To prevent this inconvenience, 
she employs the heat and moisture of the sun and atmosphere, 
the dissolving power of carbonic and other acids, the grinding 
teeth and gastric juices of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and 
fish, and the agency of many of the invertebrata. We are 
all familiar with the efficacy of these and other causes on the 
land ; and, as to the bottoms of seas, we have only to read the 
published reports of Mr. McAndrew, the late Edward Forbes, 
and other expeijenced dredgers, who, while they failed utterly 
in drawing up from the deep a single human bone, declared 
that tliey scarcely ever met with a work 9f art even after 
counting tens of thousands of shells and zoophytes, collected 
on a coast line of several hundred miles in extent, where 
tliey often approached within less than half a mile of a land 
peopled by millions of human beings. (P. 146.) 

It should be borne in mind also, that it was not till 

1855 that the bones of one animal, which must have 

been very widely dispersed, the musk buffalo, 

bones of ani- were found in the fossiliferous gravel of the 

Thames, and not till 1860 that it was proved 

to have co-existed in France with the mammoth. 

So (as is mentioned by Lyell) on the old bottom of 
the Lake of Haarlem, now dry land — a tract containing 
over 45,000 square acres — in the innumerable trenches 
dug there, as well as in the great canal, some thirty 
miles long, not a single human bone was found. Yet 
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hmidreds of Dutch and Spanish sailors had been 
drowned in the old lake, and a population of 30,000 or 
40,000 had lived on its borders. 

On this topic, Mr. Lubbock calls attention (Nat. 
Hist. Rev., Jnly, 1862) to the small number of human 
bones found in the Danish " Refuse heaps," where a 
thousand times more worked flints are discovered than 
in the French gravel deposits. In the water villages 
of the Swiss Lakes, M. Troyon estimates the population 
in the " Stone Age " at 32,000 ; in the " Bronze Age " 
at 42,000. Li four lakes, the remains of seventy villages 
were discovered, yet, except a few bones of children, only 
Jive sheletons have been found. At Concise, Lake Neuf- 
chatel, 24,000 flints were found, and not one skeleton. 

It is also to be noticed, says Mr. Lubbock, that in 
the drift at St. Acheul, no trace has ever been found of 
any cmimal as small as man ; even the small bones of 
large animals having all disappeared. 

The chain of evidence in regard to this important 
question seems to be filled out by a recent discovery* 
of M. Edouard Lartet in Aurignac, in the south of 
France, on the head-waters of the Graronne. The weak 
point in M. de Perthes' discoveries was the absence 
of human bones in the deposits investigated, though 
this might have been accounted for by the withdrawal 
of human beings from the floods of the period. M. 
Lartet's iuvestigations have fortunately been conducted 
in a spot which was above the reach of the m. Lartet^s 
ordinary inundations of the Drift Period, diacoveriea. 
and whither human beings might have fled for reftige, 
or where they might have lived securely during long 
spaces of time. 

Some ten years since in Aurignac (Haute Garonne), 

* Ann. des So. Nat. 4me S6rie, tome xv. Nat. Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1862. 
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in the Arrondissement of St. Gandens, near the Pyre- 
nees, a cavern was discovered in the mnnmnlitic rock. 
It had been concealed by a heap of iragments of rock 
and vegetable soil, gradually detached and accmnnlated 
probably by atmospheric agency. In it were fonnd the 
human remains, it was estimated, of seventeen indi- 
viduals, which were afterward buried formally by the 
order of the mayor of Aurignac, though, unfortunately, 
they were not examined by any scientific person, and no 
conclusions could be derived from them as to their race 
or development. Along with the bones were discovered 
the teeth of mammals, both camivora and herbivora; 
also certain small perforated corals, such as were used 
by many ancient peoples as beads, and similar to those 
gathered in the d^osits of Abbeville. The cave had 
apparently served as a place of sacrifice and of burial. 
In 1860, M. Lartet visited the spot. In the layer of 
loose earth at the bottom of the cave he found flint 
implements, worked portions of a reindeer's horn, mam- 
mal bones, and human bones in a remarkable state of 
preservation. In a lower layer of charcoal and ashes, 
iadicating the presence of man and some ancient fire- 
place or hearth, the bones of the animals were scratched 
and indented as though by implements employed to 
remove the flesh ; almost every bone was broken, as if 
to extract the marrow, as is done by many modem 
tribes of savages. 

In this deposit, M. Lartet picked up many human 
implements, such as bone knives, flattened circular 
stones, supposed to have been used for sharpening flint 
knives, perforated sling-stones, many arrow-heads and 
spear-heads, flint knives, a bodkin made of a roebuck's 
horn, various implements of reindeer's horn, and teeth 
Animal beads, from the teeth of the great fossil bear 
remaina. (Jfrsm spelceus). Remains were also found 
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of nine different species of camivora, snch as the fossil 
bear, the hyaena, cat, wolf, fo^, and others, and of 
twelve of herbivora, snch as the fossil elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the great stag (Cervus elephas), the 
European bison (aurochs), horse and others. The most 
common were the aurochs, the reindeer, and the fox. 
How savages, armed only with flint implements, could 
Jiave captured these gigantic animals, is somewhat 
mysterious ; but, as M. Lartet suggests, they may have 
snared many of them, or have overwhelmed single 
monsters with innumerable arrows and spears, as 
Livingstone describes the slaying of the elephant by 
the negroes at the present day. 

With reference to the mode in which these remains 
were brought to this place, M. Lartet remarks : — 

The fragmentary condition of the bones of certain animals, 
the mode in which they are broken, the marks of the teeth of 
the hyaena on bones, necessarily broken in their recent con- 
dition, even the distribution of the bones and their significant 
consecration, lead to the conclusion that the presence of these 
animals and the deposit of all these remains are due solely to 
human agency. Neither the inclination of the groimd nor 
the surrounding hydrographical conditions allow us to suppose 
that the remains could have been brought where they are found 
by natural causes. 

The conclusion, then, in palaeontology, which would 
be drawn from these facts, is, that man must have 
existed in Europe at the same time with the fossil 
elephant and rhinoceros, the gigantic hyaena, the 
aurochs, and the elk, and even the cave-bear. This 
latter animal is thought by many to have Man in the 
disappeared in the very opening of the ^^^^^^ 
Post-Pliocene Period ; so that this cave would — judging 
from the remains of that animal — ^have been prior to 
the long period of inundations in which the drift- 

z 
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deposits of Abbeville and A miens were made. The 
drift wluch fills the valleys of the Pyrenees has not, it 
is evident^ tonched this elevated spot in Anrignac. 

In chronology, all that is proved by these discoveries 
of M. Lartet^ is, that the fossil animals mentiMied above 
and man were contemporaries on the earth. The age of 
each mnst be determined inferentially by comparing the 
age of strata in which these a.TiimalH are nsnally fotrnd, 
with the age in which the most ancient traces of man 
are discovered — sach as the deposits already described in 
the north of France. 

Of the moral conclusions to be derived from these 
fskcts, Lyell beantifolly says : — 

If the fossil memorials have been correctly interpreted — ^if 
we have here before us at the northern base of the Pyrenees, a 
sepulchral vault with skeletons of human beings, consigned 
by Mends and relatives to their last resting-place — ^if we have 
also at the portal of the tomb the relics of funeral feasts, and 
within it indications of viands destined for the use of the 
departed on their way to a land of spirits ; while among the 
funeral gifts are weapons wherewith in other fields to chase 
the gigantic deer, the cave-lion, the cave-bear, and woolly 
rhinoceros — ^we have at last succeeded in tracing back the 
sacred rites of burial, and, more interesting still, a belief in a 
future state, to times long anterior to those of history and 
tradition. (P. 192.) 

M. Delanoue, in a pamphlet addressed to the Minister 
of Public Instruction (Feb. 1862), describes minutely 
the geological deposits at St. Acheul (near Amiens), in 
which large numbers of these flint implements have 
been found along with the bones of fossil animals. 
They are evidently even more than those of Abbeville, 
removed beyond the suspicion of modem deposit or 

Acheul *^® possibility of disturbance by interference. 

deporits. rj\^Q objects found are in the very bottom of 
the drift, beneath at least three separate deposits, the 



I 
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jfresh-water gravel {gramer lacustre), with delicate 
shells, the reddish drift (diluvitim rou^edtre)^ with 
iragments of rounded silex, and the loess or brick earth, 
with the modem vegetable soil above.* 

Similar discoveries on a smaller scale are recorded 
by Mr. Prestwich in Suffolk, England, and in Devon- 
shire. Professor Pictet, the celebrated geologist, who 
also gives his adhesion to the discoveries of M. de 
Perthes, states that the cave evidence has by no means 
been sufficiently valued by geologists. Under the im- 
pulse of the new discoveries, the caves have been more 
closely searched in different countries, and the following 
are some of the most important results as detailed by 
Lyell. 

In a cavern at Arcy sttr Yonne, a series of deposits 
have been discovered by the Marquis de cave 
Vibraye, with human bones and remains of «^<ie"<»- 
quadrupeds of extinct and recent species, such as the 
mammoth, the rhinoceros, the cave-bear and others. 

In Long Sole, South Wales, in 1861, the remains of 
two species of fossil rhinoceros were found in an 
undisturbed deposit, in the lower part of which were 
well-shaped flint knives, showing clearly that man must 
have been coeval with these animals. 

In a Idege cavern near the Meuse, Sir Charles Lyell 
and Prof. Malone found the bones and teeth of the 
cave-bear, and afterwards the latter gentleman excavated 
from a depth of two feet below a crust of stalagmite, 
three fragments of a human skull, and two perfect 

* M. Delanoue mentions that in 1860, M. Alb. Gfaudiy found nine 
of these flint weapons in situ, M. Elie Petit discovered an elephant's 
tooth and a flint hatchet in the drift deposit at Pr^q/ sw Oise, M. 
Buyignier has made a similar discovery at Giory, M. Qoeae at Grenelle, 
and MM. Lartet and Oollomb at Ghichy. 

z 2 
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lower jaws with the teeth, all associated with bones of 
fossil Tna.TnTnalia, in snch a manner as to leave no doubt 
that man was contemporaneons with them. 

Neanderthal sJculh A very remarkable skull with 
a portion of the skeleton has been fomid in a cave in 
Neanderthal, near Diisseldorf. Though it is probably 
of very great antiquity, yet the evidence is not decisive. 
It is the most ape-like skoll ever discovered, and belongs 
to a man of very low brain-development and immense 
strength of bodily frame. As but a single skull of 
this extraordinary type has been found it may have 
been an abnormal instance — ^the skull of a cretin or an 
idiot. To disturb any confident conclusions as to 
" progressive development," during the vast period since 
these deposits, another skuU discovered by Dr. Schmer- 
ling, in a Liege cavern, imbedded with the remains of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, bear, hyaena, and other extinct 
quadrupeds, and probably more ancient still, is of a 
high Aryan iype. 

Brixham cave. The following were the deposits: 
(1.) At the top a layer of stalagmite, varying in thick- 
ness jfrom one to fifteen inches, and which sometimes 
contained bones, such as reindeer's horns, and an entire 
humerus of the cave-bear. (2.) Loam or bone-earth, of 
an ochreous or red colour, from one to fifteen feet thick. 
(3.) At the bottom, gravel, with many rounded pebbles, 
probed as far as twenty feet. The bones at the top 
were those of the mammoth, rhinoceros, hysena, cave- 
lion, reindeer, and others. No human bones were 
foxmd there, but many flint knives chiefly from the 
lowest part of the bone-earth — ^in one instance with a 
bone of the cave-bear in the overlying stalagmite, and 
another entire left hind-leg in close proximity to a 
perfect flint tool. It is clear, says Sir C. Lyell (page 
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101), that tHe bear lived after the flint tools were 
manufactured; or in other words, that man in this 
district preceded the cave-bear. 

Other instances might be given of human bones 
and implements found in ancient deposits, but these 
are the strongest and are sufficient for the purpose. 
For a more fall and scientific statement of the subject, 
we refer the reader to the recent valuable work of that 
most carefal and philosophical geologist. Sir Charles 
Ltell. 

The conclusion from all these discoveries — the most 
important scientific discoveries relating to human 
history, of modem times — ^is, that ages ago, in the 
period of the extinct mammoth and the fossil bear, 
perhaps before the Channel separated England from 
France, a race of barbarian human beings lived on the 
soil of Europe, capable of fe,bricating rough 
implements. The evidence has been care- 
fully weighed by impartial and experienced men, and 
thus far it seems complete. 

The mind is lost in astonishment, in looking back at 
such a vast antiquity of human beings. A tribe of men 
in existence hundreds of thousands of years before any 
of the received dates of Creation ! savages who hunted, 
with their flint-headed arrows, the gigantic elk of 
Ireland and the bufialo of Germany, or who fled from 
the fierce tiger of France, or who trapped the immense 
clumsy mammoth of Northern Europe. Who were 
they ? we ask ourselves in wonder. Was there with 
man, as with other forms of animal life, a long and 
gradual progression from the lowest condition to a 
higher, tiU at length the world was made ready for a 
more-developed human being, and the Creator placed 
the. first of the present &mily of man upon the earth? 
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Were those European barbarians of the Drift Period a 
primeval race, destroyed before the creation of onr own 
race, and lower and more barbarian than the lowest 
of the present inhabitants of the world ? or, as seems 
more probable, were these mysterions beings — ^the 
hnnters of the manmioth and the anrochs — ^the earliest 
progenitors of onr own family, the childish others of 
the hnman race P 

The subject hardly yet admits of an exact and 
scientific answer. We can merely here state the 
probability of a vast antiquity to human beings, and of 
the existence of the Fossil or Pbe-Adamttio Man.* 

As says Sir Thomas Browne : — 

The greater part must be content to be as though they had 
not been : to be foimd in the register of God, not in the records 
of men. The number of the dead long exceedeth all that shall 
live. The Night of Time far surpaaseth the Day, and who 
knoweth the Equinox ? 

* A portion of the above Chapter was published by the author in the 
December "Atlantic," 1862. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

UNITY OB DIVEBSITT OF OBIGIN. 

In considering the great qnestion of a Treatise of 
Ethnology — that of the TTnity of Origin of the different 
races of men — it is important to disentangle from it 
any irrelevant matters. The inferiority or superiority 
of a given race, the questions of justice to irrelevant 
the weak,, and of Human Brotherhood, have *®p^^ 
no connection whatever with the scientific problem of 
Origin. The strong are equally bound to be merciful 
to the weak: men are equally under obligations to 
follow the Law of Love, and Slavery is equally wicked 
and damnable, whether mankind have one parent or 
twenty parents. The moral Brotherhood of man does 
not depend on community of descent, but on a common 
nature, a similar destiny, and a like relation to their 
common Father — God. The subject is purely scien- 
tific. 

Nor is it well, in discussing it, to dispute on the term, 
Species, Whatever be the idea attached to this much- 
debated word, we can still consider separately the fact, 
or the presumption, of many origins or of one origin to 
mankind. 

It must be remembered also, that this question can- 
not be settled by absolute demonstration on one side or 
the other. Like all similar subjects, it must be deter- 
mined by a nice balancing or a gradual accumulation of 
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probabilities. So &j* forth as the peculiar source of 

evidence is concerned, which has been examined in this 

Treatise — Language — there is no donbt that it has 

not proved TTnity of Origi/n, though pointing 

proving toword it,* Classification by lan^na^, 

unity. o o 

though the best that can be made, is still 
far from perfect. Many tribes of men speak tongues 
that are scarcely known ; many languages have never 
been thoroughly and scholastically investigated; and 
study and experience are yearly improving the methods 
of investigation for those that are known. 

As to the gaps between languages, Lyell has well 
remarked : — 

We must remember that it is not part of the plan of any 
people to preserve memorials of their forms of speech ex- 
pressly for the edification of posterity. Their MSS. and 
inscriptions serve some present purpose, are occasional and 
imperfect from the first, and are rendered more fragmentary 
in the course of time, some being intentionally destroyed, 
others lost by the decay of the perishable materials on which 
they are written ; so that to question the theory of all known 

* The great adyocate of diversity of origin in Languages, M. Benan, 
admits (L'Origine des Langues, p. 212) that 'Uhe soft and impression- 
able constitution of the infant-man permitted combinations become 
impossible since human nature has contracted, in growing old, a sort 
of stifi&iess. 

"The question of the original independence of different groups of 
languages is not then as simple as it appeared at first. It admits de- 
grees : families of language, apparently isolated, have been able to 
have fruitful contacts at an epoch when they were yet susceptible of 
re-forming themselves. One cannot too carefully distinguish, when 
there is a question of languages, the embryonic state, during which 
accidents, indifferent to the mature age, could have had a capital im- 
portance, from the peifect state where they are fixed, so to speak, into 
a definite mould. The embryonic state of languages could have lasted 
very little time, but it has existed, and at that moment, in which was 
formed the individuality of races, human nature, still flexible, ought to 
have received for eternity, profound traces." 
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languages being derivative on the ground that we can rarely 
trace a passage from the ancient to the modem through all 
the dialects which must have flourished, one after the other, in 
the intermediate ages, implies a want of reflection on the laws 
which govern the recording as well as the obliterating processes. 
(P. 461.) 

Still farther he remarks : — 

But another important question still remains to be consi- 
dered, namely, whether the trifling changes that can alone be 
witnessed by a single generation, can possibly represent the 
working of that machinery which, in the course of many 
centuries, has given rise to such mighty revolutions in the 
forms of speech throughout the world. Every one may have 
noticed in his own lifetime the stealing in of some slight alte- 
rations of accent, pronunciation, or spelling, or the introduc- 
tion of some words borrowed from a foreign language to express 
ideas of which no native term precisely conveyed the import. 
He may also remember hearing for the first time some cant 
terms or slang phrases, which have since forced their way into 
Common use, in spite of the efforts of the purist. But he may 
Btill contend that, *' within the range of his experience," his 
language has continued unchanged, and he may believe in its 
immutability in spite of minor variations. The real question, 
however, at issue is, whether there are any limits to this 
variability. He will find, on further investigation, that new 
technical terms are coined almost daily in various arts, sciences, 
professions, and trades, that new names must be found for new 
inventions, that many of these acquire a metaphorical sense, 
and then make their way into general circulation, as " stereo- 
typed," for instance, which would have been as meaningless 
to the men of the seventeenth century as would the new terms 
and images derived from steamboat and railway travelling to 
the men of the eighteenth. (Ant of Man, p. 462.) 

With regard to the borrowing of words, he adds : — 

Proofs also of borrowing are discernible, letters being re- 
tained in the spelling of some words which have no longer any 
meaning as they are now pronounced, no connection with any 
corresponding sounds. Such redundant or silent letters, once 
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useful in the parent speech, have been aptly compared, by Mr. 
Darwin, to rudimentary organs in living beings, which, as he 
interprets them, have at some former period been more fully 
developed, having had their proper functions to perform in the 
organization of a remote progenitor. (P. 465.) 

In the two great families of language, the Semitic 
and Indo-European, and in the more comprehensive 
group, the Turanian, as well as in the Chinese and 
monosyllabic family, there is no absolute prbof estab- 
lished, as yet, of their common source ; yet there are 
indications — gradations and links of connection which 
would make the hypothesis of one origin for all, not 
improbable, provided there were more of these gradations 
Lining of hereafter discovered. Adopting the theory 
be?Seen°° that languages gradually develope from the 
language!, monosyllabic condition to the agglutinative, 
and then to the inflectional, there are links of connection 
believed to be discovered between the families repre- 
senting these various stages of growth. 

In Chinese, says Miiller (Sc. of Lang.), and particularly in 
Chinese dialects, we find rudimentary traces of agglutination 
The li which I mentioned before as the sign of the locative, 
has dwindled down to a mere post-position, and a modem 
Chinese is no more aware that li meant, originally, interior, 
than the Turanian is of the origin of his case-terminations. 
In the spoken dialects of Chinese, agglutinative forms are of 

more frequent occurrence M. Stanislas Julian remarks 

that the numerous compounds which occur in Chinese prove 
the wide-spread influence of the principle of agglutination in 
that language.* (P. 329, Amer. Edit.) 

• If Lepsius's theory should be verified that Chinese was originally 
a polysyllabic language, since degraded to a monosyllabic, this instance 
adduced by Miiller would be undoubtedly weakened in its force. Lep- 
sius, however, admits the probability of a growth from monosyllabism 
to the agglutinative stage in human language. (See Abhand. d. Kon. 
Akad., Berlin, 1860.) Lepsius, &c. 
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One agglntinative langnage — the Mandclm — ^has 
scarcely a richer Grrammar than the Chinese, and 
presents many words withont distinctive termination 
which can be used as varions parts of speech. The 
condition of the Mongol langnage may be 
looked npon as a living evidence of the growth in 
growth of a tongue from a low condition, 
approaching monosyllabism, to one of agglutination. 

Castren states — as we have mentioned before — 
that while the literary language shows no pronominal 
affixes, whether subjective or predicative, that feature 
has just begun to appear in the spoken dialects. 

The hypothesis that Chinese was arrested by some 
unknown influence and fixed in a primitive state, from 
which its sister tongues escaped, is not an incredible 
one. 

The change or gradation from the agglutinative to 
the inflectional is believed to be seen in various lan- 
guages. Thus, says Miiller, "Such has change from 
been the advance that the Turkish has made a&&iu«^tive. 
toward inflectional forms, that Professor Ewald claims 
for it the title of a synthetic language, a title which he 
gives to the Aryan and Semitic dialects, after they have 
left the agglutinative stage and entered into a process 
of phonetic corruption and dissolution. ' Many of the 
component parts,' he says, * though they were originally, 
no doubt, as in every language, independent words, have 
been reduced to mere vowels or have been lost 
altogether.' .... Nay, he goes so far as to admit 
some formal elements which Turkish shares in common 
with the Aryan family, and which could therefore only 
date from a period when both were in their agglutinative 
infancy." 

Castren states that the language of the Sanuneds^ 
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shows sncli a great development of the principle of 
agglutination, as to approach the flexion of the Aryan 
tongues, and possibly to form the linV of connectioii 
between the one family and the other. 

There is every reason to believe that eventually 
the roots of the Semitic and the Aryan languages will 
be demonstrated to be from one source, while there 
are already discovered many remarkable coincidences 
between the Turanian roots and those of these two 
fiunilies. 

The question is thus careftdly summed up by 
Miiller. 

(I.) Nothing necessitates the admission of different inde- 
pendent beginnings for the material elements of the Turanian^ 
Semitic, and Aryan branches ; — ^nay, it is possible even now to 
point out radicals, which, under various changes and disguises, 
have been current in these three branches, ever 
JJiJ^J^ since their first separation. (II.) Nothing necessi- 
tates the admission of different beginnings for the 
formal elements of the Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan branches 
of speech ; and though it is impossible to derive the Aryan 
system of grammar from the Semitic, or the Semitic from the 
Aryan, we can perfectiy understand how, either through indi- 
vidual influences or by the wear and tear of speech in its own 
continuous working, the different systems of grammar of Asia 
and Europe may have been produced. (So. of Lang., p. 340.) 

Indirectly, Language, as running its line of evidence 
for community of descent right across the lines of phy- 
siological divisions, has done very much to render unity 
of origin probable. 

We believe that under the new lights famished by 
science during the last few years, this question can be 
investigated to far better advantage and with more pro- 
bability of a conclusion than ever before. 

There are two great facts, or laws, applying to all 
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organic nature, whicli must be thonghtfully considered 
in the very ontset of tHs investigation — one, the Law 
of Inheritance^ or the principle that the offspring shall 
inherit the characteristics of the parent, which lies at 
the basis of the permanence of type and of 
many other miportant facts m nature ; and inheritance 
the other, the Law of Variation, or the ten- 
dency in the offspring to differ from the parents and from 
one another, whether as an effect of external influences, 
or from some power in the organism itself.* The latter 
secures idiosyncrasy and variety in nature, as the former 
gives stability and order. It should be remembered 
that though we cannot give an explanation of Variation 
in every particular instance, it is none the less an effect 
of laws, and is far removed from accident or chance. 

Thus far, at least, we can see, that the offspring, com- 
bining to a degree the qualities of both its parents, 
must present a result diiferent from either ; if we add 
to this the influence of external circumstances which 
must, for every newly-organized being, be* somewhat 
different than for its parent, we shall see some cause for 
each generation presenting a slightly new combination 
of characteristics. When Variation has once begun, 
and the offspring is produced with a slightly different 
peculiarity (why, we may not be able to tell), its off- 
spring again is acted upon through the principle of 
Inheritance, by what we may figuratively describe as 
two forces — one, the tendency to resemble its own pa- 

* Compare Isidore St. Hilaire, Hist, des Rdgnes oiganiques, yoI. ii. 
p. 431. 

''Dans ce dernier cas (t. e, a change of surrounding circumstanoes,) 
les caractdres nouTeanx de I'esp^, sont, pour ainsi dire, la resuUante 
de deux forces contraires : Tune, modificatricef est rinflnence des non- 
Telles circonstances ambiantes ; I'autre, conservatrice du type, est la 
tendance li^r6ditaire d, reproduire des mdmes caractdres de g^n^ration 
en g6n6ration.'* 
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„,_ . rent, and the other, that to resemble aJl its 

Two forces 

acting on each ancestors. M. Vibnorin ^ has well called 

life-ffenn. 

this latter, " an aggregation of forces, com- 
posed of the individual attraction of a series of an- 
cestors," which is the attraction of the type of the 
species, and generally determines the result. But the 
attractions to its own immediate parent, though less 
powerM than that to its ancestry, is more close, and 
tends to give the oflfspring all the parental character- 
istics. So, says Dr. A. Grray, " when the parent has no 
salient individual characteristics, both the longer and 
shorter lines of force are parallel, and combine to pro- 
duce the same result. But whenever the immediate 
parent deviates from the type, its influence upon its 
oflfspring is no longer parallel with that of the ancestry; 
so the tendency of the oflfspring to vary no longer 
radiates around the type of the species, as its centre, 
but around some point upon the line, which represents 
the amount of its deviation from the type." * 

The vacations — ^though we may not be able to ex- 
plain their origin, whether from external influences on 
the germ-cell, on the foetus, or the growing organism — 

Natural ^'^ perpetuated according as they are of ad- 
seiection. yantage to the possessor, enabling it to gain 
more nourishment or to resist better destructive influ- 
ences, while those destitute of these advantages perish. 

It will be seen, from these brief statements, why, at 
a certain period, there may be numerous variations in a 
given stock, and, afterward, these varieties become (his- 
torically) permanent. 

It is well known that with plants, a new variety 

Phenomenon tends to %]port^ or as it were to play oflf into 

of sportmg. jjg^ deviations. It is "loosed, as it were, 

from the ancestral influence, which no longer acts upon 

a straight and continuous line, but upon one broken and 
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interrupted by tlie opposing action of the immediate 
parents and grandparents." ^ 

Now, in nature, suppose a femily of animals removed 
by [some accident to a different climate and feeding- 
ground than those to which they are accustomed: as, 
for instance, a flock of sheep from Europe to South 
America. Some of the lambs are bom, we know not 
why, with a little hair instead of wool. In other coun- 
tries this variety would have had no more chance for sur- 
viving than any other variety ; perhaps less, as it would 
be more exposed to the cold. But here, the slight ad- 
vantage of the hair may give the lamb a better power 
of enduring the heat, and so this variety be perpetuated, 
and its descendants, being " loosed from the attraction " 
towards its ancestors, may show various singular devia- 
tions, until, at last, a new type is formed — Formation of 
still a sheep, according to the Law of In- * ^^^ variety, 
heritance, but a new variety of sheep — fitted the best to 
procure food and to resist destructive agencies jn its 
new circumstances. 

So, again, suppose swine introduced from Europe to 
South America. If turned out to become wild, the 
pigs, which from some chance are bom with a slight 
peculiarity — as longer teeth, or more erect ear, or more 
solid hoof, or blacker colour — ^which peculiarity may be 
an advantage in escaping the hunters, or in rooting for 
food, or destroying their enemies, will naturally have 
the best chance of living and propagating, and their 
oflfspring again, so fer as they possess these advantages, 
will be perpetuated, and these singularly-marked hogs, 
with tusks, or erect ears, or solid hoofs, or black colour, 
may become varieties (or even species). They may 
deviate even more singularly, having once begun to vary 
from their ancestors, and the only limits may be in the 
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force of tHe Law of Liheritance, and in the adaptation 
of the new varieties to their new circiunstances. 

It will be possible, also, that these wild hogs, il^ after 
a long course of time, re-transplanted to other conntries 
and climates, may still show their acquired properties 
as permanent characteristics, for the Law of Liheritance 
will then be in favour of their preserving their new 
type, as all their more recent ancestors have belonged to 
this type. But then, again, in the still new circumstances 
(if sufficient time be given), yet another new type may 
be formed. 

We need not say that these instances are, in the main, 
not supposed cases, but facts. 

Our argument, then, as applied to man, will be: 
(I.) that, d priori, we should expect man to vary ; (11.) 
that he presents no greater varieties than do n.Tn'Tni>.1n 
who are known to be of one origin; (III.) that the 
statement of members of a well-marked race of men 
the argument. (jifRgr among themselves as much as some of 
the various races differ from one another ; (lY.) that the 
phenomena of acclimation and of crossing of races 
are in favour of the presumption of unity ; and (Y.) 
that under the principles already stated, of Inheritance 
and Variation, with the element of sufficient TitW added, 
we can more satisfactorily account for the present 
varieties of man, on the hypothesis of a common origin 
than on any other hypothesis. 

I. Without being able to account for the fact that the 

offspring differs from its parent, we can have no doubt 

that external influences act upon the living principle of 

the germ, and this again reacts upon its circumstances. 

If, farther, we suppose this germ, when de- 

of hmnan veloped, to be inspired with a liviner power 

variaUon. -,. , -5 ^ -, - -. « . « 

exceedmgly sensitive to every kind of mflu- 
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ence and able again to work back upon the structure 
and organs which it employs, we might well expect the 
developed organism to be wonderfully modified. 

Man is such a being, not merely exposed to the nsual 
unexplained variations of aU animals, but possessing a 
soul which is affected by everything surrounding it, 
and which is constantly moulding or influencing its 
bodily structure. 

We should expect man to show more varied offspring 
than any other creature, and the only wonder is that ho 
does not present more varieties or races. In mental 
peculiarities, we may at least claim for him greater 
variation, or, in other words, greater individuality — 
than for any other animal. 

II. In point of fact, however, animals show as great 
variation, even when of one common stock, . , , 

A"^T»*^» vary 

as do the different races of men. The facts as much as 

n -I • • . men. 

collected in support of this point by Isidore 
St. Hilaire, Roulin, Prichard, De Salles, and others, are 
so numerous that it will be dificult to condense them 
within the space required. 

The principal seat of variation in animals is the 
epidermic or homy tissue, showing the variety in horns, 
hoofs, and skin, and it corresponds to the extra-cuta- 
neous texture in man which manifests the changes in 
colour and hair. 

Of the change in smne, when transported to South 
America, we have already spoken. Some have acquired 
erect ears, vaulted foreheads, and heads much larger 
than were found on the original breed. With some, the 
colour becomes black, and with others the skin acquires 
a thick fur, beneath which is a species of wool ; some, 
again, are red ; others have solid hoofe.^ One breed is 
found in Quebaya, with toes half a span in length, long 

A A 
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wHte ears, pendant belly and long tnsks, crooked, like 
the horns of oxen.* 

The hogs* in the West Indies, when left out wild^ 
become in time the wild boars. It is an evidence that 
variations in animals are not confined to superficial 
changes, but are sometimes to a degree structural, that 
the number of the caudal, sacral, lumbar and dorsal 
vertebr89 vary in the hog ; and that the wild hog has 
6ix incisor teeth in his upper jaw and six in the lower, 
while the tame animal is reduced to three.^ 

Sheep,'' under different circumstances, have produced 
great varieties. Among those introduced into South 
toBtancesof America, a hairy breed has grown up. A 
variations, jjreed has been formed with monstrous tails ; 
others are found with projecting lips and pendent ears. 
Sheep, says De Salles, have been seen among the 
Kirghis with mere masses of hairless fat for tails, and 
these same sheep when transported to another country 
lose their fatty appendages. The sheep of Yemen, 
introduced into Egypt, have acquired a straight rude 

• "It is perfectly demonstrated," says Dr. Hollard, " that aQ our 
races of domestic pigs, with their difference of size, form, skin, colour, 
proceed from the wild animal, thick and short, low upon the l^s, with 
large head, stiff ears, armed with triangular defences, which project 
from the mouth, coyered with hard bristles, longer upon the back, and 
under which is hidden a little hair, and, in a word, whose natural 
colour is a blackish grey. Restored to liberty, the domestic pig re- 
takes, after a few generations, the characteristics of the wild type ; 
the bristles become stiff, a sort of woolly skin deyelopes itself under 
them, the natural colour reappears, the defences lengthen and increase ; 
the skull itself, which, in the domestic state, is remarkably strught, 
retakes this lower line of profile, and the more massive jaws which 
distinguish the head of the wild boar. Nothing is more variable, on 
the contrary, than the races of this species submitted to the influence 
of man ; their disposition to be modified is most marked." (De 
THomme, p. 242.) 
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hair, with a fine down at the roots. Some of the merino 
sheep are covered with wool and others with hair, quite 
differing in structure, and sometimes the same in» 
dividual under new circumstances shows the changes 
from wool to hair.® 

Our readers are abundantly familiar with the short- 
legged breed of " Otter sheep," originated by accident 
in Massachusetts, and transmitted by inter-breeding. 

The Ooaty since its introduction into South America, 
has formed a variety more agile and slender, with better- 
formed heads, smaller horns and smaller teats, than the 
original stock.® 

Cattle^ exported from Europe to the Antilles and to 
South America, have formed a hairy breed ; others are 
hornless, and still others become hairless, and transmit 
this properiy to their descendants. When wild, the 
cow loses her large dugs.*® 

With increased food in domestication, the ox and 
sheep have their abdominal viscera enlarged ; to suit the 
increased size of the stomach and the intestinal canal, 
the trunk becomes larger in aU its dimensions; the 
respiratory organs change, and with them the form of 
the chest ; the limbs are shorter and farther apart, and 
the body being nearer the ground, the neck becomes 
shorter. Various muscles from disuse diminish, and the 
tendency to obesity increases. Thus a new form and 
new habits are acquired and are transmitted.** 

M. de Filippi reports the existence of a race of cattle 
in Piacentino, which have fourteen pairs of ribs instead 
of thirteen. (Quatrefages, p. 128.) 

The horses, according to M. Roulin, transported to 
South America, have formed a race with fur, instead 
of hair, and have changed to an almost uniform bay 
colour. 

Of two colts of the same race, says Carpenter, bom 

AA 2 
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in Lorraine, for instance, and transported, one to Man* 
ders, and the other to Normandy — afber three years the 
one will be the light elegant carriage-horse, and the 
other an enormons animal, fitted only for the heaviest 
work, and almost incapable of a trot. Here food is 
probably the especial cause of variation. Horses, when 
transported^ to North India, are said to acquire wool 
instead of hair. 

De Salles relates that the asses on the Cordilleras 
become hairy as bears ; and the wild ass is well known 
to change its rough tubercular skin into a smooth skin, 
under domestication. 

Of cats and do^s St. Hilaire says that the former 
have their alimentary canal lengthened, and the latter 
their front brain enlarged by domestication. Both 
mewing and barking seem to be lost by these animals 
in their wild state. Dogs carried to North India acquire 
wool instead of hair, while others in Africa become 
hairless. The European dog, if left wild on the coast 
of Africa, gradually comes to look like a jackal; his 
hair becomes red, tail branchy, ears stiff, and his voice 
changes to a howl.*^ The Dingo dog, in Australia, has 
the appearance of a wolf.*^ 

It is related," as an instance of the change which 
may be brought about in a breed, that English grey- 
hounds exported to the mountain-plateaus of Mexico 
— some 9000 feet above the level of the sea — and 
employed to hunt hares, could never catch them, but 
fell down gasping for breath, so unaccustomed were 
they to the rarity of the atmosphere. They produced 
pups, however, that became adapted in their lungs to 
the atmosphere, and caught the hares easily. 

In expoiiimg fowls to South America, the first expe- 
rience with the geese, for instance, was that half of the 
young died, but gradually fiome survived who were a 
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little more adapted to the climate, imtLl a permanent 
variety was formed, suited to its new circumstances, 
A breed of hens has been originated by the inflnence of 
climate in Sonth America, which are nearly naked ; 
another in Nicaragua, which are black.** 

All are aware that the Dorking breed was preserved 
by fanciers, from an (apparently) accidental variety, 
with five toes and some other peculiarities. With 
geese and ducks, when the eggs of the wild birds are 
obtained and the young are supplied with variations 
abundant food, the intestines and abdomen ^^°^^*^^' 
become enlarged, so that the bird nearly loses the power 
of flight, and her wings become unserviceable, and she 
produces young as helpless as herself.'* 

Among birds, the bullfinch, according to St. Hilaire, 
becomes blctck when fed on exciting food, especially 
hemp seed. 

The great importance of these facts, which might 
be multiplied indefinitely, is that they all relate to 
animals, whose origin we know. 

It cannot be replied in 'regard to the phenomena of 
variation, observed, for instance, in sheep and swine in 
South America, that each well-marked breed „ . . 

' Variations 

had its own separate parent there, who was in animau of 

one origin. 

created in that country, with all his pecu- 
liarities. We know that all these various races — ^woolly 
and hairy — short-legged and long-legged — black and 
white — ^with all their other peculiarities, came from one 
common stock. It must be remembered that the changes 
from the original breed, which these animals manifest, 
are not merely external and superficial, but often devia- 
tions in structure and fonctions. 

Similar instances might be increased to an indefinite 
extent, from animals who are generally supposed by 
naturalists to belong to the same species and to be of one 
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origin, but who have now deviated widely. But as the 
case seems sufficiently strong with these facts in regard 
to animals, whose common origin is certain, we refiraia 
from treading on ground in any way disputed. 

If, without a knowledge of the variations in animals, 
we were to see for the first time a Guinea negro of low 
type and a Circassian of high type placed side by side, 
we might naturally doubt whether they cotdd have 
originated from the same ancestor. But when we dis- 
covered on the one side a succession of types, rising by 
almost imperceptible gradations from the low Congo 
type to the highest black Nubian type, and to the brown 
Tawarek or Berber, so that an experienced 

Gradations , , * 

inhuman observer in Africa — ^M. d'Abbadie* — could 

varioties. 

declare that, after thirteen years' observa- 
tion, it was impossible for him to say where the black 
type ended and the brown began; on the other side, 
when we found the highest Circassian type descending 
by a series of slight changes to the brown, so that from 
physical evidence it was impossible to decide where one 
race terminated, and the other commenced, we may well 
imagine ourselves hesitating in our objections as to their 
community of descent. But, if still farther, we examined 
the different varieties of animals, confessedly of one 
stock, and found that their differences were greater, both 
in kind and degree, than those between these various 
human races, we might still farther hesitate. 

In human variation, perhaps the greatest apparent 
change is in the colour. This was formerly supposed to 
arise, in the dark races, from the presence of a mem- 
brane, which is wantinff in the white races. 
Colour. 1 .1 ,, .if /. , . .1 

while the occasional change of hue in the 

latter, was supposed to depend merely on causes which 
worked upon the scarf-skin or cuticle. 

♦ The same remark is made by D'Escayiac (1865). 
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But more miniite microscopic investigations have 
shown that there is no organic difference in this respect 
between the skin of the negro and the white ; that the 
colour in both is contaLned in pigment-cells, not mem- 
branes ; and that the discolonrations in the white, such 
as the areola mammarum of women, the summer freckles 
and moles, and the brown spots which occasionally 
appear on the skin, all depend on the presence of cells 
filled with pigment, similar to those which produce the 
colour of the negro. 

These discolonrations correspond also to the blackening 
of the skin produced by the disease called melanosis}'^ 

Dr. Bachman's views of this subject are worth quoting 
in ftdl. He says : — 

Microscopic anatomy has recently very satisfactorily proved 
that the colour of the skin exists in the epidermis only, and that 
it is the result of the admixture of pigment cells 
with the ordinary epidermic cells. The office of S'S?^'''^ 
these pigment cells appears to be the withdrawing 
from the blood and elaborating in their own cavities, colouring 
matters of various shades ; and all the different hues which 
are exhibited by the eleven races of men, depend on the 
relative quantity of those cells, and the colour of the pigment 
deposited in them. The rete mucosum, which was once de- 
scribed as a separate colouring layer underneath the epidermis, 
is simply the new soft layer of epidermis. If we examine the 
skin of the negro anatomically, we shall find no structure pecu- 
liar to it, for the very same dark cells are found in the fairest 
of mankind. (Quoted in Smyth's Unity, et cast., p. 257.) 

The following are the views of a distinguished phy- 
siologist. Dr. Draper, on this subject : — 

If I am not mistaken, darkness of the skin and a progna- 
thous form of skull may be dependent in the dark tribes on 
t^/B same circumstance. Functionally, the Hver is in connec- 
tion with the calorifftcient apparatus; its secretion, the bile. 
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coinciding in habitudes with a hydrocarbon. Mnch of it is 
therefore re-absorbed, and eyentually devoted for the support 
of a high temperature. But besides this combustible material^ 
the bile likewise contains a colouring matter, which is in all 
respects an effete body, and useless to the ^stem. This pig- 
ment is derived from the blood-discs, or rather from their 
hffimatin, as is proved by the fact that it occurs in the meco- 
nium of the new-bom infant, and likewise, like hsematin, it is 
rich in iron. Its source is, therefore, not immediately from 
the food. To remove this useless material is thus one of the 
primary functions of the liver. 

Now, there is no organ which is more quicMy disturbed in 
its duty by a high temperature than the liver. Whether such 
a high temperature produces its effect through a disturbance 
of the action of the lungs, or through an impression on the 
skin, is quite immaterial. If the organ be in any manner en- 
feebled in its duty, and no other avenue is open, through which 
the degenerating hsematin may escape, it must accumulate in 
the circulation, and be deposited here and there in suitable 
places. Under such circumstances, there arises a tendency 
for its accumulation in a temporary manner in the lower and 
more spherical cells of the cuticle, from which it is removed 
by their gradual exuviation and destruction as they become 
superficial. The temporary deposit of the colouring matter 
in this situation imparts to tlie skin a shade more or less deep. 
It may amount to a perfect blackness ; for the origin of the 
black pigment of the negro is the same as that of the black 
pigment of the eye in all races, and the predominating per- 
centage of iron it presents plainly betrays that it arises from 
a degenerating hssmatin, in which the same metal abounds. 

I believe, therefore, that the colouration of the skin, what- 
ever the particular tint may be, tawny-yellow, olive-red, or 
black, is connected with the manner in which the hver is dis- 
charging its function. That deposits of black pigment can 
normally arise in the way of a true secretion by cell action, is 
satisfactorily proved by their occurrence in angular and rami- 
fied patches in the skin of such fl.Tiimfl.1ff as the frog; and that 
hsematin, in its degeneration, may give rise to many different 
tints, is substantiated by the colours exhibited by echymoses. 

Having thus traced the colouration of the skin to existing 
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peculiarities of hepatic action, I may repeat the remark abeady 
made, that it is not improbable that, in the most degraded 
negro type, the prognathous form jof the skull maybe attributed 
to the same cause. (Draper's Physiology, p. 588.) 

The process of a decided change of colour is wit- 
ne^ed even at the present day. M. d'Ab- change 
badie states that the Abyssinians haye a ®' ^^°'- 
word to express " the growing black," which is a change 
greater than the mere tanning of the skin. M. Lefebvre 
(according to Hollard) also notices a change of colour 
and skin in men and animals in Abyssinia, according to 
the seasons — ^the oliye-brown complexion of the natives 
becoming pale, and like the European in the rainy 
season, while a removal of habitation from the moun- 
tains to the sea-shore, and exposure to greater heat, pro- 
duces a dark-brown colour, almost black. 

Similar changes are noticed with animals, especially 
in sheep. 

Portuguese colonists in Cachaux, West Africa, ac- 
cording to Durand, have become very black mulattoes ; 
and according to other authorities, on the Cape Verd 
Islands, the coast of Guinea, in Batavia and Bombay, 
and in Floers and Timor, they are almost black, though 
of pure blood.^' * 

The lower classes of Spain and Portugal are so much 
like Indians in colour, that St. Hilaire felt it necessary 
to account for the colour of Indians solely by climate 
and uncleanness ! 

The variation in Tiair^ in a scientific view, is a more 
marked distinction, even, than that of colour* 

. Hair. 

The hair of the negro was formerly considered 
to be wool, but the late investigations, as recorded by 
Prichard, show that it is not at all wool, and does not 
differ from the hair of the white races, except in being 
more crisped, and more filled with colouring matter; 
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ihe two latter peculiarities perliaps depending on one 
another. 

From the hcta before presented in regard to animals, 
it wiU be seen that those of similar origin present eyen 
greater varieties in colour and skin than the races of men. 

The changes from the tubercular skin of the wild ass 
to the smooth skin of the tame ; from the woolly sheep 
of England to the hairy sheep of South America ; fit)m 
the light swine of Europe to the black variety of the 
same when exported ; from the hairy dog of France to 
the naked dog of Africa ; from the tame hog to the wild 
boar, are certainly quite equal to any supposed changes 
in the human races. 

In size and structure, the differences between the 
races of men are very slight indeed: two feet is 
probably the average difference between the height of 
the tallest and shortest races ; though if the " Doko" 
tribe, of whom Krapf heard reports in Eastern Africa, 
are the pigmies they are described, this difference would 
be slightly increased. This, of course, is no greater 
than can be seen often in animals of the same stock. 
The differences in the human skull of different races are 
also comparatively small. 

Dr. Bachman concludes from the measurements of 
Dr. Tiedemann and Dr. Morton, that the negro skull, 
though less than the European, is within one inch as 
large as the Persian and the Armenian, and three 
square inches larger than the Hindoo and Egyptian.* 

Variations ^^^ difference between the average English 

inskuu. ^j^^ jj^g]j g]j^ ia j^Q cubic inches, and 

* The scale is thus given by Dr. Morton : European skull, 87 cubic 
inches ; Malay, 85 ; Negro, 83 ; Mongol, 82 ; Ancient Egyptian, 80 ; 
American, 79. The ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, who constructed 
so elaborate a civilization, show a capacity only of from 76 to 79 
inches. 
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only four between the average AMcan and the Irish. 
The largest African skull in his collection measured 
ninety-nine inches, and the largest Irish, ninety-seyen 
inches. "Were we to give," he says, "white colour 
and straight hair to some negro skulls, the most prac- 
tised anatomist would be deceived." Still other obser- 
vations by Huschki make the average capacity of the 
skull of Europeans, 40*88 oz. ; of Americans, 39*13 ; of 
Mongols, 38*39 ; of Negroes, 37*57 ; of Malays, 36*41. 

There is nothing in the structure, either of the brain 
or the skeleton, in the different races, which would indi- 
cate a separate origin. Of the brain of the negro 
Tiedemann says : (1.) Its weight is equal to the average 
European. (2.) In the capacity of its cavity, it is not 
smaller than the average European races. (3.) The 
form and structure of the spinal cord do not differ from 
those of other races, except as resulting from the dif- 
ferent size of the body. (4.) The cerebellum in outward 
form, fissures, and lobes, is exactly similar to the Eu- 
ropean. (5.) The cerebrum has for the most part the 
same form as in other races. (6.) The internal structure 
of the brain shows the same substance ; and (7.) The 
brain is equal to the average European in size, and the 
nerves are not thicker than those of other races. It is 
true that the skull of the negro is usually Thickness 
somewhat thicker than the European skull, ®^ *"^ 
but this peculiarity is not distinctive of the African. 
The New Hollanders have the same ; and the natives of 
Van Diemen's Land are said to break wood over their 
own heads without injury. The Indians of South Ame- 
rica, and those of Cuba and Haiti, were reported by the 
Spanish authorities to present the same feature — even 
the Kelts of Brittany are marked by it, as were the 
ancient inhabitants of France, judging from the skulls 
which have been discovered. 
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In a similar manner, negro featores, sncli as the pro- 
jecting teeth, the deficient calf of the leg, and the length 
of the fore-arm, are shared hy other races. Of the 
latter, Jarrold has proved that the forearm of the Scot 
is the medium between that of the negro and the 
Englishman, and that his hand is lengthened propor- 
tionally. 

The pecnliarly flexible nse of the toes by the negroes 
was once thought to separate them from other races, bnt 
it is found that the New Hollanders have a similar 
power, as well as the Malays and many tribes of South 
American Indians, some of the latter using their toes to 
pick up pieces of money. 

The pelvis of the female negro, differing in form 
slightly from that of the European, the heavier skeleton 

Human ^^ *^® male, the somewhat different curva- 

variatioM. ^ure of the legs and the heels, the thicker 
skull, and the less development of the fingers in some of 
the black tribes, are differences by no means so great 
as are seen in many animals of the same stock. 

The solid hoof of one variety of hogs ; the five toes 
of the Dorkinff fowl ; the contrast between 

AnimaL . 

the wild boar and the tame hog, between 
the tailless breeds of poultry and sheep and those with 
tails, are more suggestive of difference of origin, than 
any human peculiarities. 

The fatty appendages (steatopyge) upon some of the 
female Bushmen, Cafires, and Somaulis, as well as on 
the Asiatic Kurds,* are only an addition of what is 
found normally in other races, while the changes in 
n-TiiTYiftlg of the same breed involve often an absolute 
change in structure.f 

♦ Dr. Rigler. 

f Of the changes wrought by man in the vegetable world, says Sir 
Charles Lyell : ** the crab has been transposed into the apple ; the sloe 
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m. Our tldrd point is, that the members of a race 
often differ among themselves, as much as the various 
races differ from one another. 

It is almost universally admitted now, by scholars, 
that the Aryan or Indo-European family of nations is 
of one origin; yet they include physical ^^^ 
types as diverse as the dark Hindoo, the inindo- 

, Europeans. 

blonde Norwegian, the classic Greek, and 
the depressed Irish. Colour, size, features, and shape 
of the head, are all exceedingly different in these various 
types. We see not what the supporters of the Diversity 
of Origin can do with such extreme variations in a 
&mily acknowledgedly from one source. 

This Treatise has been fall of instances of corre- 
sponding variations in recognized races. Thus, what 
greater apparent contrast could there be than between 
the blonde Jew of Eastern Germany, and the black 
Arab of the banks of the Jordan — ^both now reckoned 
of one origin ; or between the brown Jew of Abyssinia 
and the black Jew of Cochin- China or the Great 
Desert? 

In a single small race, we often find marked differ- 
ences, as between the brown Afghans of East Afghan- 
istan and the light Afghans of the west with blue eyes 
and red hair ; between the dark Hindoos of the Dekkan, 
Malabar, and Ceylon, and the blonde Hindoos of the 
Himalaya; the olive and blonde Arabs of Armenia 
and Syria, and the brown of Yemen, and the black of 
the Jordan ; the olive Tuariks of the southern slope of 

iitto the plum ; flowers have changed their colonr and become double ; 
and these new characters can be perpetuated by seed. A bitter plant 
with wavy sea-green leaves has been taken from the sea-side, where it 
grew like wild charlock, has been transplanted into the garden, lost its 
saltness, and has been metamorphosed into two distinct vegetables as 
unlike each other as is each to tiie parent plant — ^the red cabbage and 
the cauliflower." (Priu. of GeoL, toL ii. p. 32.) 
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the Atlas, and the black of interior AMca ; the white 
Chinese of the north, with rosy complexion, and the 
brown of the south. 

The Chiebres, or descendants of the ancient Persians, 
are said by De Salles to be badly made and ngly in 
person, with brown complexions, while depressed nnder 
the Persian Government ; while with those in Bombay, 
who are &iYonred by the English Goveminent, and have 
become wealthy, the physique is noble and beanti^ ; 
the men are large and strong, and the women are 
elegant, with large eyes and arched brows, and a white 
complexion, just gilded in tint.*' 

The Magyars present, perhaps, the most beantiM 
physical type of any people of Enrope, and yet their 
nearest relatives, nndonbtedly of the same origin, are 
the Finns and Laps, the most ngly and ill-formed race 
in Enrope. 

Of the shape of the sknll, as distinctive of different 
origin. Professor M. J. Weber has said, "there is no 
proper mark of a definite race form of the craninm, so 
firmly attached that it may not be found in some other 
race." The same measures of skull, the same types, 
whether of classic purity and beauty, or of savage de- 
gra4ation, appear in individuals of all races. Tiede- . 
mann has met with Germans, whose skulls bore aU the 
characters of the negro races; and an inhabitant of 
Nukahiwa, according to Silesius and Blumenbach, 
agreed exactly in his proportions with the Apollo Bel- 
videre. 

Among Chinese, Japanese, and Siamese, persons are 
sometimes seen, says Perthes, of immixed native blood, 
who precisely resemble Europeans in features and com- 
plexion. 

Many of the New Zealanders have skulls like Euro- 
peans, while their faces resemble North American 
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Indians. The Hottentots, in complexion, shape of the 
skull, and form of the face, are like the Mongols, though 
there is not the least evidence that they are related to 
them. The Georgians and Circassians show a perfect 
Greek type of feature, though they belong to an entirely 
distinct family. 

Travellers tell us that blue or brown eyes, and light 
hair and complexion, are occasionally seen in all races, 
even among the blacks, where there could be no suspi- 
cion of mixture of blood. (See Waiz.) 

Dr. Meigs is quoted by Wilson (Pre-Historic Man, 
p. 245), as giving his conclusion in the observations of 
1125 different human crania, "that there is a marked 
tendency of these forms to graduate into one another, 
more or less insensibly. None of these no fixed 
forms can be said to belong exclusively to ^^p®* 
any race or tribe. None of them, therefore, can be 
regarded as strictly typical ; for a character of form, to 
be typical, should be exclusive and constant." Wilson 
himself (p. 285) gives it as his conclusion from a great 
variety of data, in regard to an American type of skull, 
that " it seems scarcely possible to evade the conclusion 
that the ideal American typical head has no existence 
in nature." ......" The form of the human skull 

is just as little constant among the different tribes or 
races of the New World as of the Old." 

Prof. Huxley, in a note to Lyell's recent work on 
Antiquity (p. 87), gives the various measurements of 
two fossil skulls (the " Engis " and the " Neanderthal ") 
and a number of Australian, and then compares them 
with an English skull, which is described in the Hun- 
terian museum as " typically Caucasian." The differences 
are incredibly small, and justify Huxley's conclusion 
that " cranial measurements alone afford no safe indica- 
tion of race." 
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JPhifsical Degeneration produces types in small nimi- 

bers from a giyen nation, wiicli correspond to the 

types of degraded races elsewhere. The cretin differs 

more from the European, favotired by physical 

DegeueratioiL x- » j r j ^ 

circumstances, than the Australian differs 
from him.^® He recalls under various stages of his 
degeneration, some of the race-types; as the brown 
races in his brown complexion; the Kabnucks and 
Oceanicans in his large ears ; the Congo-negroes in his 
thick lips, large mouth, and fiat nose ; the Australians 
in his slender limbs. 

Mayhew in his " London Labour, &c.," speaking of 
the vagabond poor, says (vol. i. p. 2), "According as 
they partake more or less of the purely vagabond 
nature, doing nothing for their living, but moving from 
place to place, preying on the earnings of the more 
industrious portion of the community, so will the 
attributes of the nomadic races be found more or less 
marked on them ; and they are aU more or less dis- 
tinguished for their high cheek-bones and protruding 
jaws." 

The following is the description of physical degen- 
eracy among the Portuguese, quoted by Morel in his 
Traits des Diginerescences, p. 413. It is a terrible 
picture of human degradation, and the effect can be 
traced in great degree to moral causes. 

Malacca, says Dr. Yvan, has about 30,000 inhabitants. 
This population is composed of Portuguese, Dutch, En^h, 
Malays, and Chinese. Among the inhabitants of European 
origin, the Portuguese are the most numerous. They are, for 
the most part, descendants of the ancient conquerors of 
Malaisia. Their fathers were the companions of Vasco di 
Gama and Albuquerque, but, like the monuments that their 
ancestors raised, and which cover the soil of their ruins, they 
also have been injured by degradation and age. In the midst 
of the Malayan population with which they have been for a 
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very long time allied the 3000 descendants of the ancient 
Portuguese are physically the ugKest, and morally the most 
degraded. They must not be confounded with the Malays of 
pure origin. They have not in appearance, or in attitude, 
the wild energy of these men. One would say, rather, that 
they have borrowed the character which distinguishes them 
from the Ethiopian races. Their features have something of 
the animal ; in a word, they bear upon their contracted and 
oily brow the sign of a moral fall. The poor people have no 
idea of their glorious ancestors. Tradition, that consolatory 
remembrance of fallen races, is effaced from the memory of 
the people. The majority bear illustrious names, and they 
are ignorant who were their fathers, and what ray of the past 
pierces their obscurity,* 

• ** It is truly dreadful," says Dr. Yvan, ** to adjust the balance of 
the losses that these men have made. In the space of half a century, 
perhaps, religion, morals, tradition, written transmission of thought^ 
are effaced from their remembrance. The most hideous idleness and 
absence of all wants, are substituted for enjoyments acquired by 
labour. This degradation presents itself under its characteristic 
forms : stunted growth, physical ugliness, want of life among 
children, obtuse intelligence, perverted instincts, progressive suc- 
cessions of sickly transformations, reaching, as a ^lal result, to the 
extreme limits of imbecility." This last degenerative form appears 
strikingly in the descriptions of Dr. Yvan, and we cite his own words. 
'^ There exists," says Dr. Y., **in. the environs of Malacca, in the 
direction of Mount Ophir, a little hamlet situated in the midst of the 
jungles. The inhabitants of this hamlet are in a frightful state of 
destitution ; they do not cultivate, they live outside of all social laws, 
having neither priest to marry them, nor cadi, nor judge, nor mayor, 
to regulate their differences. Their dwellings are a kind of cabins 
made of reeds covered with leaves of the palm-tree, and their only 
industry consists in going into the woods to search for the wax pro- 
duced by wild bees, in washing sand, and in gathering the resin which 
runs down the trees. 

'*! had often heard of this population; during one of our sus- 
pensions at Malacca, a priest of the foreign missions proposed to me to 
go to visit them. We set out on horseback, and after a march of five 
hours through rice-fields, rushes, and vast lands covered with sacchari- 
f erous plants, we arrived at the foot of a Uttle elevation, upon which 
the village is established. Nothing announced the neighbourhood of an 

B B 
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In the plains of the Argentine Republic, near Cor- 
dova and San Luis, the Spaniards are as inactive and 
backward as the natives themselves, while the German 
and Scottish colonies south of Buenos Ayres, present a 
most blooming condition. 

In Sertajo and Goyaz, according to Waiz, the Por- 
tuguese have become almost savages. 

On one of the Fernando Islands, says Webster 
(Narr. of Yoy. to S. Sea, 1834), is a Portuguese 
Degeneracy of V^^^ colony. The men have become so de- 
Europeans. generated that they have abandoned agricul- 
ture, and do not even possess a boat — a depth of 
misery which the lowest South Sea Islanders have not 
reached. 

The same is true of the Portuguese on the coasts of 
Eastern AMca; they have become as lazy and bar- 
barous there as the lowest native negroes, and yet they 

inhabited place ; none of the accustomed sounds interrnpted the 
silence of the solitudes ; one neither heard the joyous cries of children, 
nor the crow of the cock. 

" Even the signs by which one is aware of the presence of man, did 
not exist in this wild place. No trace of cultivation was s n. Not 
even were those spiral lines of smoke perceived among the trees, which 
point out ordinarily the humblest dwelling. The beaten paths which 
wound through the forest, resembled rather the prints left upon the 
soil by fallow beasts than paths frequented by men. For the rest, 
what I call pompously a village, was a collection of dilapidated huts 
of the most miserable aspect ; these were all open to the first arrival ; 
it was seen that the inhabitants concealed nothing from their 
neighbours, but it was easily understood that if they had all in 
common, they enjoyed little but common misery. When we arrived, 
the women were squatted down around the huts, some chewing betel 
without doing anything, others holding suspended to their sinking 
breasts some feeble abortions. 

** The three or four men that we found in the hamlet, were lying 
down aside, smoking coarse maize cigarettes, and chewing the siri like 
the women. Every one was naked or wore very little clothing. The 
complexion of the children was almost white ; that of the men and 
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were once one of the leading ;maritune peoples of 
Europe. 

It is said, also, that in Equador, in the province of 
Loxa, there are wild, barbarous Spaniards, of entirely 
unmixed blood, who have lost every trace of historic 
tradition (Tschudi). 

. The Arabians were once the most powerftd of the 
Semitic races, and stamped their influence on the 
civilization of the globe ; yet in Socotra, they are said 
to have become so degraded and inactive, as not even 
to possess a boat. In Nubia, they are thought to be 
more lazy, and less capable of invention and enter- 
prise than negroes (Waiz), and they live in the greatest 
misery. 

In Ireland, in Sligo and Northern Mayo, two cen- 
turies of degradation and hardship are said to have 
produced physical eflfects on a population once vigour- 
women, soot-colour. They had thick lips, large black eyes, straight 
projecting nose, and rough long hair. They were all small and thin. 
One would have said that this population passed without transition 
fi'om infancy to the decline of manhood ; youth seemed not to exist 
for these unhappy people ; their eyes were hollow, and their skin 
withered. 

"Our guides, who were Malays, addressed some of the women, 
asking them how they named their village, where were their husbands, 
&c. But after having heard their replies, they declared to us that 
they could not comprehend perfectly what they said, on account of a 
great many words that were not Malayan. The priest who accompanied 
me, descended from his horse, approached them, and discovered that 
the language they spoke was a simple mixture of Malay and 
Portuguese. 

**This language itself was the most real expression of the sad 
mental state of these unhappy people. They knew neither who they 
were nor whence they came. The names by which they were called 
represented no family recollection, for they lived rather promiscuously. 
The idea of time was above their weak conception, and most of them 
made themselves remarked by such brutishness that their visitors 
could obtain no reasonable reply even to the most simple questions." 

BB 2 
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ons and well-formed, which would liken them to the 
appearance of some of the lowest African and Ocean- 
ican tribes. " They are remarkable for open, projecting 
mouths, with prominent teeth and exposed gums, and 
their advancing cheek-bones and depressed noses, bear 
barbarism on their very front." Others are described as 
" five feet two inches on an average, pot-bellied, bow- 
legged, and abortively featured." ^ 

It cannot be questioned that the degree of civiliza- 
tion or barbarism, affects all the features of the body 
and face. Thus, among a thousand in- 
affected by stances which might be selected, Mrs. Nor- 

dvilization. ° 

ton observes that the fi-ee-bom negro children 
in Sierra Leone have more intelligent eyes, fi-eer bear- 
ing, and a more agreeable form than their emancipated 
parents. Day says that the higher is the position of a 
negro in the West Indies, the more his type is found 
different from the low (Congo) negro type, and 
approaching the European, or at least the Jewish fea- 
tures. It is generally admitted that the low, barbarous 
type of one tribe of negroes found in the Northern 
United States and the West Indies — ^that of the coast 
negro of Guinea — ^has been much improved, merely by 
contact with whites and by a state of freedom. The 
Change of testimony from missions in South Africa 
*yp«- (according to Philip) and from the Philip- 

pines (see Mallat), is, that in the third generation the 
shape of head of the children begins to change. 

Bezius — the great advocate of the theory that the 
shape of the skull is the only distinctive mark of race 
—admits that the skulls of town and country people 
in Sweden, differ in size, owing to their different mode 
of life ; and Wilson states that the skulls of the ancient 
barbarian Scots are smaller than those of the modem 
civilized people. 
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So again the Bushmen, living in the districts north- 
east of Lake Ngami, have mnch better forms than those 
in the extreme sonth, owing to their better nonrishment. 
In New Holland, the appearance of the natives varies 
according to their position and their opportunities for 
acquiring food ; and in New Sonth Wales, Differences in 
even the hair varies to a great degree among "°*® '**^' 
people apparently of the same origin, some having it 
smooth, some curly, and some crisp. (See Waiz.) Hale 
notices very great contrasts in the inhabitants of South 
and North Eangsmill Islands (Micronesia), though of 
the same race — differences to be traced entirely to ex- 
ternal causes. 

These examples could be multiplied to any extent. 

We are not contesting in these statements the exist- 
ence of physical types, which are distinct, and are 
transmitted among men ; but we would only urge that 
this diversity among races confessedly of the same 
origin, and this likeness among races who are by many 
classified as distinct, cannot be accounted for on the 
theory that the present physical differences of mankind 
spring from a Diversity of Origin. 

rV. It is well known in regard to animals, that a 
process of Acclimation occurs. A certain race, for 
instance, changes its climate and soil and physical cir- 
cumstances ; the first offspring are in part, weakly, or 
they in part, die out; at length, a slight variation 
occurs in the internal or external structure, 

Acclimatioi]. 

which enables its possessors better to resist 
the destructive agencies around it and finally to survive. 
These peculiarities are transmitted and increased, in- 
asmuch as they are beneficial to those who possess them, 
until finally the race becomes accustomed to its new 
circumstances. 
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The same thing takes place with men. All races of 
men, so jBeut as we know, are capable in time of becoming 
acclimated to any new country or climate ; as witness 
the Jews living from the heats of tropical Asia and 
Africa to the cold of Bnssia, or the Aryan descendants, 
surviving and transmitting vigorous o£Fspring, whether 
in India or Iceland. It is true that after centuries or 
ages of residence on a given soil and under a given 
climate, a new physical type is formed, fitted for its 
circumstances, which may not be easily and at once 
transplanted; any more, for instance, than the tame 
duck or goose with his changed organs, would be fitted 
to live at once in the wild state. A habit of climate has 
sprung up, which may need long spaces of time and 
new circumstances to change. Thus Dr. Clark reports 
that in Dominique, in 1793--' 96, the epidemic struck aU 
the negroes just imported fit)m Africa, while those long 
on the island, escaped. In some cases, this acclimation 
may occur rapidly ; as, for instance, it is said the pure 
negroes in this country, of the third generation from 
African parents, cannot return with impunity to the 
malarious coasts of Africa, though their fitthers lived 
there in complete health. 

In general, too, acclimation is in part dependent 
on moral causes : the power in any given race intelli- 
gently to adapt its habits to new circumstances, and 
, , above all, the capacity of self-control^ so that 

Acclimation . -, . t i n i_ 

dependent on the viccs and uidulgences 01 a strange conn- 
try and climate may be resisted.^ Very 
much of the effects attributed to climate, is due to 
human vices ; and it will generally be found that the 
races most gifted with self-control — ^those of most moral 
principle — are those which endure foreign climates best. 
Who can doubt that the lamentable picture given above, 
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of Portuguese degeneracy in the East Indies, is dae in 
great measure to moral causes? as is the like de- 
generacy in our own southern continent. 

The lower, the more ignorant and degraded a people 
is, the less fitted is it to change its climate, and the 
more sure to perish under the change. 

Probably, no race endures diversities of climate so 
well as the great Teutonic race, and it will be [found 
that their various branches, transplanted to tropical or 
warm countries — as the Dutch in Afidca and Endurance of 
East India, the EngHsh in India, and the Teutonic race. 
Americans in the Southern States of North America — 
owe their vigour and their health more to moral causes 
than physical ; for, of all great families of men, we 
may assert that this in the highest degree is gifted with 
self-control. We may sometimes see a people under 
process of acclimation; as, for instance, the Anglo- 
Americans and Germans in North America, whose 
physical type is gradually changing from the original 
German or English iype and adapting itself to its new 
circumstances, though it is impossible to say how for 
intermarriage may have part in this change of type. 
The first eflfects of this process will, no doubt, appear 
unfavourable; the weaker and those unsuited to our 
climate must perish, while the stronger will gradually 
survive and transmit their descendants, until a new 
type is formed, adapted to the country and climate.* 

* It is a great error of many writers on Ethnology, to suppose tliat 
the American physique has degenerated from the English type. If it 
were within the field of this Treatise, the contrary could be easily 
proved from innumerable data. We would only call attention to some 
notorious eyidences in favour of our vitality and power. It is well- 
known by manufacturers and employers in this country, that for 
labours requiring the utmost physical endurance and muscular 
power, such as *^ iron-puddling," ** lumbering," in the forests and on 
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The grand fact that yarious races can thus accustom 
themselves to all climates seems to ns a presumption in 
fevonr of their common origin. 

JEEyhridity?^ The strongest evidence to the minds of 
All races fruit- ^®^ ^f Science in favour of unity of origin 
fui together, j^g^ Y)QQn usuaUy held to be the fact that aU 
races are fruitfdl with one another. 

There is no exception to this ; and the few instances 
looking in the other direction have all yielded before 
more minute investigations.* ^ 

All races of men, of all countries, are fertile with one 
another. Still, it is claimed that, even if this be the 

the streams, and pioneer-work, foreigners are never so suitable as the 
native Americans. 

The reports of the examining snrgeons for Tolunteer& — such as that 
of Dr. W. H. Thompson to the Surgeon-General, in 1862, who ex- 
amined 9000 men — show a far higher average of physiqne in the 
Americans examined, than in the English, Germans, or Irish. 

The immense physical achievements of the Anglo- American race in 
clearing and improving the surface of this Continent, are alone proo& 
of great vitality and physical power 

It is a fact well-known to our life insurance companies that 
the average length of life here is greater than that of the English 
tables. 

The effect of the climate is indeed to produce a somewhat spare, 
nervous and muscular type— quite different from the English — though 
to this there are vast numbers of exceptions ; but the average of 
health, of muscular strength, and power of sustained endurance, 
we believe to be greater here than in England or in any civilized 
country. 

* The statement at one time uiged, that the native females or 
"gins" of New Holland, after producing children with the English, 
became barren with their own males, is found to be incorrect. This 
statement was originally made by Count Strzlecki, and has been re- 
peated over and over, till the world has believed it. It is cqntradicted 
most clearly and carefully by the best authority — Dr. Thompson — a 
gentleman personally familiar with the Island. See his article in 
Joum. of Ethnol. Soc., vol. 8, p. 243. 
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case, the offspring of very different races — as, for 
instance, the Congo negro and the white European — ^are 
weakly and sterile, and finally die out. 

Facts in regard to this important snbject are extremely 
difficult to obtain. The general impression in onr 
Southern States is, that mulattoes do not stcrUityof 
perpetuate themselves for many generations. M"^"»«*- 
But, on the other hand, in the Middle States, every one 
knows mulatto families who are apparently vigorous 
and healthy for several generations. As it is generally 
understood that a considerable part of the slaves at the 
South are of mixed blood, and as the rate of increase of 
the slaves is known to be large, the conclusion would 
seem probable that mulattoes do perpetuate themselves 
finely, even in America. Still, we have, as yet, no 
trustworthy statistics on this very interesting question. 
The author has been able, after much investigation, only 
to collect a few fiicts bearing upon it. It is to be hoped 
that scientific men and statisticians will keep in mind 
this disputed point in reporting statistics of populatibn. 

Fortunately, thorough reports since 1774 are pre- 
served of the numbers of the mulatto population in 
Cuba. The following are the tables given by M. de la 
Sagra. We have purposely left out of view the sta- 
tistics relating to the mulattoes in slavery, inasmuch as 
the severities of that system might modify the natural 
increase of the population. 



Men. 


Year. 


Women. 


White. 


Free Mulattoes. 


White. 


Free Mulattoes. 


65,676 

72,299 

180,619 

168,663 

227,144 


10,201 
16,845 
3<>,612 
28,068 
43,668 


1774 
1792 
1817 
1827 
1841 


40,864 

61,260 

109,311 

142,398 

191,147 


9,006 
18,041 
29,170 
29,466 
44,396 
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From these it appears that during the sixty-seven 
years before 1841 the white males of Cnba increased 
4*08+ times, while the mulatto males increased 4*284- 
times; and the white females 4*67+ times, but the 
mnlattoes of the same sex 4*92 + times. This certainly 
looks very little like a want of power in the cross of 
perpetuating itself. 

Still farther, according to the same author, the excess 
of births over deaths in the island in 1827 ractsfrom 
was, — ^for free negroes, 11*5 in every 100 ; ^^** 
for slave negroes, 45*3 ; for slave mnlattoes, 44*3 j for 
whites, 48*7 ; and for free mnlattoes, 57*7. 

This plainly indicates no inferiority in vital power in 
the mulatto. 

Humboldt gives for 1793 the relative numbers of 
different races in the city of Mexico over 60 years of 
age. 

The proportion of mixed races over 50 years was 6 
in every 100 ; of the Indian, 63- per cent. ; of the 
Spaniard, 8 ; and the mulatto, 7 per cent ; Mnlattoes in 
a fact showing that the cross between the ^®^*^- 
negro and the white tiiere is more long-lived than the 
cross between the Indian and the white, and even more 
than the native stock itself. 

In St. Miguel, Brazil, the following was the state of 
the population in 1816 : — Out of 1,942 whites, there 
were 21 over 70 years, and 3 over 85, and none over 
95 ; while, from 3,010 free mulattoes, there were 107 
over 70 years, and 32 over 85, and 1 over 100 years ; 
of 1,112 free negroes, there were only 5 over 70 years ; 
and of Indians, none. 

The results among the Pitcaim Islanders are equally 
convincing that the Polynesian and Teutonic races can 
unite with the same results as in kindred races. 

Li 1790 the population of the island consisted of only 
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30 persons — ^namely, 4 European sailors, 10 Polynesian 
women, and their children. In 1825 they numbered 
66 ; in 1856, 187, without any foreign inmiigration. 

The children of the New Zealanders and the English 
(according to Waiz) are a healthy and muscular race ; 
those of the Philippine Islanders and the Europeans are 
more beautiful than the Europeans themselves. 

That the offspring of the same grade of mixture in 
different races are fruitfdl with one another is proved 
by the carefdl names which are given in South America 
to the various crosses.* 

There are some apparent exceptions found, it is true, 
to the permanent fruitftdness of different races, but 
they are usually to be accounted for by local causes. 
Thus, the offspring of the Hollanders and Malays on 

• The following vocabulary is from M. de Larenandiere's History of 
Mexico (quoted by Quatrefages), indicating the different degrees of the 
mixture effected between the three races, white, black, and red :— 

Mestisa — product of a Spaniard and an Indian woman. 
Gastisa — of a Mongrel woman and a Spaniard. 
Espagnola — of a Castiso and a Spanish woman. 
Mul^tre — of a Spanish woman and a Negro. 
Morisque — of a Mulatto woman and a Spaniard. 
Albino — of a Morisque and a Spanish woman. 
Tomatras — of an Albino and a Spanish woman. 
Tentinelaire — of a Tomatras and a Spanish woman. 
Lovo — of an Indian woman and a Negro. 
Garibujo — of an Indian woman and a Lovo. 
Barsino — of a Coyote and an Indian woman. 
Grifo — of a Negress and a Lovo. 
Ganisa — of a Mongrel woman and an Indian. 
Albarazado — of a Goyote and an Indian woman. 
Mechino — of a Lovo and a Coyote. 

Some of these terms have, in other places besides Mexico, a different 
signification ; several are replaced by other expressions. 

Fitzroy [states (Joum. of Ethnol. Soc, 1862) that twenty-three 
human varieties are enumerated by savans, in Lima, from the mingling 
of the Peruvian, the Negro, and the Spaniard. 
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Apparent ^® Island of Java are said not to snrviye 
exceptioM. i^eyond the third generation; but, on the 
other side, those of piire whites die out in the second, 
so that this result seems &irly attributable to climate. 

The inmiense increase and the physical beauty (in 
many instances) of the various mixtures of colours and 
races in South America &,vour the view that all races 
can transmit permanent and healthy offspring. 
We quote from Quatre&iges, p. 322 : — 

During the four years that I passed in Brazil, Chili, and 
Peru, says M. Hombron, I was amused to observe the singnlar 
mixture of negroes with the aborigines; I even made an 
exact note of the number of children that resulted in a great 
number of households from the alliance of a white man with 
a negro woman ; of a white with an American woman ; of a 
negro with a woman of Chili or Peru; of an American with 
his countrywoman; and, finally, of a negro woman with a 
negro. 

I can affirm that the unions of whites with Americans have 
presented me with the most elevated average ; then come the 
negro and negro woman ; and, lastly, the negro and American. 
In our colonies, the negro women and the whites offer a 
middling fruitfulness ; the mulatto women and the whites are 
extremely prolific, as well as the mulattoes and mulatto 
women. 

The offspring of the white Turk and the negro 
woman, according to Dr. Rigler, is a vigorous and 
intelligent race; and such marriages are peculiarly 
prolific. 

Professor Wilson, in his " Pre-historic Man," has 
collected some very valuable fiwits in regard to the 
extensive population of half-breeds on the Red River 
Haif-brecda In ^^^ *^6 Canadian frontier. " In the Red 
America. j^^^^j. settlement," he states (vol. ii. p. 348), 

" where there are about 6,500 with Indian blood, the 
families descended from mixed parentage are larger 
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than those from white parents." Archdeacon Hunter, 
a CathoHo clergyman, familiar for a long time with the 
Indian population of British America, in reply to the 
question, " In what respects do the half-breed Indians 
differ from the pure Indians as to habits of life, courage, 
increase, <fec., <fec. ? " says, " They are superior in every 
respect, both mentally and physically." The mixed 
offspring, says Wilson, does not fail but generally, by 
intermarriages, it becomes very difficult to determine 
whether they are pure whites or half-breeds. Mr. J. S. 
Dawson, of the Red River exploring expedition, 
describes the half-breeds as a hardy, vigorous race of 
men, and frequently with large and healthy &«milies. 
** I know," says Wilson, " from my own observation, 
that the French half-breeds at Red River are a gigantic 
race, as compared with the French Canadians of Lower 
Canada." 

" There are many independent tribes of half-breeds," 
he states, **partaldng of the characteristics of both 
their parents." 

Rev. J. Marault speaks highly of the physical 
and mental qualities of the AhenaJris (mostly half- 
breeds), and says that they are "superior in intelli- 
gence to the Canadians." 

The JEEurons, on the St. Charles River, have been 
mingling with the whites for nearly two centuries, so 
that they have nearly lost their language. They are 
the most advanced in civilization of all the Canadian 
tribes. It is ascertained by the Indian census of 1844 
that their numbers have very considerably increased. 

" Statistics show," says Dr. Wilson, farther (p. 390), 
" that in Upper and Lower Canada the intermixture of 
red and white blood, though there carried out under 
unfavourable circumstances, does not lead to degeneracy, 
steriliiy, or extinction, but has created an extensive 
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population of half-bloods, totally apart from those of 

mixed blood, who are re-absorbed into the native tribes." 

In South Africa, a cross between the Hottentots and 

African *^® Dutch — ^the Bastards — ^have perpetuated 

Bastards. themselves, and a portion of them — ^the 

Griquas — ^become a permanent tribe, quite as vigorous 

as either of their parents. Still, there are not yet ^Eicts 

sufficient from which to obtain an absolute scientific 

conclusion on the matter. 

. And we would say, a priori^ we should expect, on the 
theory which we shall soon state, that there would be 
a difficuliy in two very diverse types crossing at first 
with permanent fertility. Their mutual differences and 
varying constitutions would naturally render the sur- 
viving of the first offspring somewhat doubtftd. Take 
the matter of acclimation alone. Each parent is 
adapted to a different and peculiar condition of tem- 
perature, soil, and climate. The offspring, if it shares 
these adaptations equally, must be in so far unadapted 
to its climate and circumstances. That is, a half-blood 
mulatto in our Northern States, in so fex as 

Probability of . . . n t /. 

muiattoes he has a negro constitution, is unfitted for 

being weakly. 

our climate ; in. the Southern he is equally 
unadapted, from his white blood, to the climate there, 
and it may be several centuries before he becomes suited 
to either. 

"We may suppose, too, that the different tendencies to 
disease in such different races might make the constitu- 
tion weaker ; and, farther, in this country there may be 
moral causes of which we are not sufficiently aware. 
In every mulatto there is something of the pride and 
the sensitiveness of the ruling race, while his mixture 

with black blood exposes him continually to 

Explanation . t -• i . i, -i . i 

of weak races the Vulgar prejudice and base insult which 
our populace heap on this oppressed race. 
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He may die ont, as the Indian dies out, from the wear 
and contact with a different and grasping race.* There 
may be, too, a physical cause, in the fact that mulattoes, 
who are naturally a small population, intermarry much 
with one another, and thus, from the accumulation of 
like tendencies to disease, their children are weakly and 
do not survive.t 

There is nothing in the gradual diminution and 
destruction of a savage or inferior race in contact with 
a more civilized and powerfal which is " mysterious,'* 
as is frequently said, or which has anything to do with 
the subject of hybridity. The first gifts of 
civilization are naturally fatal to a barbarous 
people, from the fact th?it their constitutions and habitd 
have been formed under entirely different circumstances, 
and it requires time to adapt them to the new con- 
ditions. Thus it is related that the Sandwich Islanders 
first began to take cold after bearing clothes. Then, 
a savage race are always inclined to the destructive 
stimulants of civilized races, as alcohol, tobacco, and 
opium, without having the intelligence to guard against 

* This must not be understood to be a poetic or sentimental state- 
ment, It is a scientific consideration now, in explaining the diminn- 
tion of any barbarous or inferior race in presence of a more powerful 
one — ^the eflfect on the spirits or temperament which" the contrast of a 
different and more fortunate people causes. No doubt with the North 
American Indian, melancholy is to be set down in the driest statistical 
list of the causes of his decline. 

t " We suspect that this (*. «., the lessening of vigour and fertility 
by close interbreeding) is not an ultimate fact, but a natural conse- 
quence of inheritance — ^the inheritance of disease or tendency to 
disease, which close interbreeding perpetuates and acccumulates, but 
wide breeding may neutralize or eliminate." (Dr. A. Gray, Rev. of 
Darwin's Theory, &c., p. 15.) This most ingenious suggestion, we 
believe, is original with Dr. Gray, to whose investigations and clear 
reasonings on the subject of the formation of varieties, every student 
of races is under such great- obligations. 
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their ill-effects. So with the diseases of civilization ; 
and even the food of a house-dwelling people is some- 
times entirely unsuited to an outdoor and active people. 
Morbid appetites for new food arise, as it is said that 
the Maori of New Zealand have been diminishing since 
1830, principally from the disorders brought on by 
e^tmg putrid corn imported by Em-opeans. 

A barbarous people in contact with a higher people 
is frequently diminished or exterminated from the 
destruction of game caused by the superior slrill of the 
other. Thus the Indian Commission, according to 
Causeaof Wilson, reported in 1858 of the Montagu 
extinction. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ Lower St. Lawrence, that 
" they were diminishing rapidly ; upwards of 300 have 
died within ten years, one half of whom have fallen 
victims to starvation," owing to the fish and game 
having been so much diminished by the whites. 

One of the greatest causes, however, is often neglected 
by investigators, that is, intermarriage. It is evident 
from Dr. Wilson's statistics that large numbers of the 
Indians in British America and the United States have 
intermarried with whites, and have become gradually 
absorbed iu the superior race, and are no longer dis- 
tinguishable from it ; each new marriage of the mixed 
progeny being naturally with the ruling race.* 

It does not necessarily foUow that the civilized race 
exterminates the savage. Sometimes the inferior has 
the most vigour, and the cultivated people becomes 
degraded and dwindles away, as the Portuguese already 
described in contact with the Malays ; or the Spaniards 
in South America, where the mixed races seem destined 
to have the preponderance. Sometimes, two races of 

* Of the famous Mohawks, says Wilson, only two are found on the 
Bay of Quinte, unmixed with white blood. 
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very diflferent origin can live side by side Two races in 
for centuries, each fulfilling its separate ^^*^^ 
office, as the brown and light Brahmanic Aryans of 
India with the Turanian blacks ; or they can inter- 
marry, as the uncivilized Kelts and Teutons with the 
cultured Eomans, or the Turks with the Gh^eeks. There 
is every reason to believe that in this country, in the 
warm districts, the negro and white can live side by 
side without the former diminishing, as do the Ame- 
rican Indians in contact with the whites. It is only in 
the cold latitudes here that the negro race dwindles 
away.* 

Nor is it necessarily true that mixed races are infe- 
rior physically ; thus, the offspring of the Turks and 
the Moors are more beautiful than either of their 
parents. The Arabs and Abyssinians produce a healthy 
and handsome race. The much-mingled Indian popx^* 
lation iu Paraguay and Cochabamba are vigour of 
more beautiful after some generations than °^®*^ '*®®*- 
the pure Spaniards. In Peru, the Chotos, a cross of the 
Mestizo and Indian, exceed in bodily activity and capa- 
cities all other races on the soil. The Fejees, which are 
supposed to be a mixture of the Polynesians with the 
" Oriental negroes," are a remarkably powerftd race. 
The facts already mentioned in regard to the American 
haJf-breeds are to the same effect. 

V. The most favourite objections made to unity of 
origin are, that in the remotest human antiquiiy, at 
least 2,500 years before Christ, and near the received 
date of the Mood, we find the different human types as 

* The increase of the total black population, both free and slave, of 
the Southern States from 1840-60, was 27*40 per cent j while that of 
the whites from 1830-40, was only 26*54 per cent. 

In the Northern States, New York is about the northern limit for 
the free black population — ^beyond this, the dimate acting fatally. 

C C 
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distinctly pictured on the monuments of Egypt as they 

exist now. The low negro type, the brown Turanian, 

Objections to *^® Semitic, and the white Aryan, are per- 

^\ p£S" fectly represented there. If human physical 

monttments. types are utterly unchanged for a period of 

4000 or 4500 years, they ask, is there any reason to 

suppose that they changed during the 2000 or 4000 

years preceding? The negro had his black skin, his 

thick lips, protruding jaw, and curved legs ; the Semite 

his bent nose ; the Egyptian his bronze complexion and 

voluptuous lips ; the Aryan his white skin and noble 

features before the time of the Pharaohs : why is it to 

be thought that in -the few thousand years preceding 

they had any different traits ? 

. Who ever sees, they triumphantly inquire, a race- 
type changing ? When has the Ethiopian changed his 
skin? When did a European ever become a negro? 
Where has man seen an American Indian pass into a 
white ? Where, even, has a Jew, without crossing with 
other races, acquired a Greek or English form of 
features ? Who ever hears of Englishmen or Frenchmen 
becoming black under the tropics? WTiere does 
straight hair change into finzzled, or thiu lips to negro- 
lips ? Where is the process going on which shall 
convert one race to another ? 

These we conceive to be the strongest objections that 
can be made against the unity of origin, and we have 
stated them fiilly. 

We are ready to admit that, under the received 
chronology, it is very difficult to account for such a 
variety as the negro. But, before reconsidering the 
subject of the formation of varieties and our explana- 
tion, the reader must familiarize his mind with the 
possibility of a very extended duration of the human 
race. The Egyptian discoveries render probable a 



\ 
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greater hnman antiquity ; many indications over the 
world point toward it, and now these recent geological 
discoveries, which we have described above, as carefdlly 
interpreted by impartial men of thorough science, may 
be said to present a very strong proof of it. We can-' 
not say what the duration of man has been on this 
earth ; we do not attempt even a theory or estimate of 
the number of centuries or chiliads that Antiquity of 
must be added to human annals. We ™**^ 
only rest on the probability of a much longer time for 
the existence of man on this earth than is commonly 
supposed. 

Referring back, now, to the principles already laid 
down of variation and inheritance, we find that plants 
and animals, when once they have begun to vary, may 
for a time vary exceedingly, or " sport," until a perma- 
nent variety or type is formed. The same thing is 
undoubtedly true of man. 

Suppose, in some very remote age of the past, long 
before the received commencement of human annals, 
an Asiatic tribe, of some intermediate type, between all 
the present races of men, had emigrated to an entirely 
new country and climate, say to the east of AMca. 
All the external influences on the physique Formation of a 
of this tribe are changed ; the soil (for soil ^^*** '*^ 
is found to have an important effect on human constitu- 
tions*), the water, the temperature, the scenery, the 
miasmatic influence, the electrical, the moral influences, 
in their different pursuits and means of livelihood, all 
are different from what they have been. From these, 
or from some cause with which we are unacquainted, a 
slight variety appears in the offspring ; it may, possibly, 

• See Morel's discussion of Cretinism in his Traiti sur les DSgSnSre*- 
cences, 

CC 2 
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be Bome change of internal stmctnre, fitting the pes* 
sessors to resist better the destructive influences of the 
new climate and soil ; this change may be accompanied, 
as " a correlating feature," with a slightly-darker shade 
of colour, or a minute change in the hair, or the out- 
ward structure of the body. Those children who, from 
unknown causes, have acquired this almost impercep- 
tible advantage are, of course, more likely to survive. 
Their children again, on the principle of inheritance. 
Natural YnW.^ in the first place, tend to be like their 
eeiectioiL immediate parents, but they will also tend 
in a less degree to be like all their parents ; so that the 
•'attractions'' of resemblance will, in some cases, be 
compounded of the closer and stronger attraction 
toward the variety, and that toward all the ancestors, 
or the type of the species. The resultant will naturally 
be some new variety of colour or structure. In this 
way we can understand how, for a given time, there 
might be started many varieties of man, after once the 
variation had begun. This would go on for a certain 
period, perhaps during many centuries, and there would 
be only two limits to the new varieties ; one would be 
the principle of inheritance, which would always make 
Principle of ^^ children like their long line of ancestors, 

inheritanee. ^^^ ^j^^g ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ q£ ^J^g specieS, and 

preserve the child from changing into anything but a 
Man ; and the other, the advantage of the variations to 
their possessors. 

In the case supposed we have imagined a slightly- 
darker shade of colour, the correlating feature to some 
imperceptible advantage of structure or ftmction. This 
is not an improbable supposition. There are many 
correlating features which accompany changes of struc- 
Correiating ^^^^ ^^^ function; why, we cannot tell. We 
features. know uot why blue eyes and light colour 
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sTionld be coimected with a sanguine temperament ; 
why the feathered feet and skin between the toes of 
young pigeons should have anything to do with their 
future colour ; why a female cat is more likely to have 
the tortoise-shell fur; why a cock with a large "top- 
knot " has usually a smaller comb ; why a deformity in 
one part of the human frame has often a corresponding 
deformity in another part.^^ 

We do see certain cases where the internal functions 
have a direct effect on the complexion, as the condition 
of the liver. Without, then, explaining it, we merely 
suppose that slight variations have arisen, which are of 
benefit to those who possess them. Their offspring, 
again, in so far as these variations are adapted to their 
new circumstances, will be more likely to live and 
transmit descendants ; and these variations will increase 
according as they are of profit, and continue to increase 
and deviate from the parent stock until they have 
reached the utmost point in which these peculiar 
features are beneficial. Those destitute of these advan- 
tages will be more likely, on a broad scale, to perish, 
and in the process of ages only those will remain who 
have them ; and with them, when the time comes that 
the extreme variations are not profitable, Natural 
or are of positive loss, those having them 8«i«c*ion- 
will be less likely to live than those with less extreme 
variations, and so the last profitable variation will con- 
tinue and become permanent because adapted to its 
circumstances. 

K the supposed tribe were, like most of the early 
tribes of men, nomadic, the variations we have imagined 
would be the more likely to occur ; each variety either 
arising or perpetuating itself, according as it was 
adapted to the new climates and countries which the 
tribe visited. 
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We see no difficulty on this supposition, on the Dar- 
winian theory of an imperceptible acciunnlation of 
Darwinian profitable changes through long periods of 
^^^' time, which few will question in regard to 

man, of accounting for the origin of the negro from 
the white man, or from the brown, or from some other 
race.* 

It may be thought that on this view we do not make 
enough of the direct effect of climate in forming a race. 
We are qtiite ready to admit the immense influence of 
climate on the physique of man. The facts in this 
treatise, especially those presented in the account of the 
African races, go to show that elevation and coolness of 
temperature are usually associated either with a race of 
lighter complexion or with a lighter branch of the 
same race. Still, there are many exceptions to this in 
Africa, and especially in Australasia ; and though it is 
ungracious to pick a flaw in the teachings 
sole cause of the great master of the science of ethno- 
logy, Prichard, we conceive that the weak- 
ness of his argument for unity was in laying too 
exclusive stress on the efiects of climate. Such is the 
power of race, or of the principle of inheritance, that 
we are not surprised at finding the probable descend- 
ants of the ancient Vandals in North Africa stiU blonde 
with blue eyes, and the North American negro as black 
as his Congo ancestor 200 years ago. 

* ** So long as physiolog^ts continued to believe that man had not 
existed on the earth above six thousand years, they might, with good 
reason, withhold their assent from the doctrine of a unity of origin of 
so many distinct races ; but the difficulty becomes less and less, exactly 
in proportion as we enlarge our ideas of the lapse of time, during 
which diflFerent communities may have spread slowly and become 
isolated, each exposed for ages to a peculiar set of conditions, whether 
of temperature, or food, or danger, or ways of living." (Lyell, Ant. 
of Man, p. 886.) 
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So, again, we find the Mexicans in their compara- 
tively cool districts, darker than the native races of the 
hottest conntries of South America, and the Gtdacas at 
the sonrces of the Orinoco whiter than the Indians in 
precisely the same latitude and circum- 

, , , Exceptions 

stances, (Waiz, Anihropolo^ie,) Neither todimatic 
does height, as has been intimated, always 
necessarily cause a lighter compleidon, as witness some 
tribes on the mountains around the Gulf of Guinea and 
the inhabitants of the mountains of New Guinea and 
the Philippines, as well as of many other islands in 
Oceanica, who are as black as the blackest negroes that 
dwell on the plains. The Malayan race has the same 
complexion, stature, and features on the Equator and 
twenty degrees away fix)m it ; in mountainous islands as 
in level islands. The colour of the Malays under the 
Equator is nearly the same with that of the Esquimaux 
of the Arctic Circle. " At the same distance from the 
Equator," says Crawftird, "we find fair Europeans, 
yellow Chinese, red Americans, and black Australians." 

We do not call in climate alone, but all external 
influences and internal mental powers react- variation 
ing on the bodily, as an explanation of «i«»e»P»*in^i«- 
variation ; and, taking all the analogies of the animal 
world, we say that we cannot feirly explain the laws by 
which Nature forms varieties : nor are we forced to by 
our argument. 

On the theory we have stated, there would be a 
period in human history, just as there is in the history 
of plants, when numerous varieties of man would 
appear. After a long course of time, each variety 
becomes adapted to its country, and climate, and pur- 
suits ; and all the spaces for human varieties are filled 
up. Then, the principle of inheritance comes in to 
make the varieiy permanent, inasmuch a^ "^^ attraction 
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of resemblance would be toward a, long line of ances- 
tors who had already varied from the original stock ; 
and, as time passed on, this attraction would become 
the stronger, and it would be the more difficult to 
break away from the line ; thus, at length, the varieties, 
after long courses of time, would become permanent 
types. In this view, the fact of the negro Permanent 
presenting his pure type 4,000 years ago, ''*^^®*- 
unchanged, is what we should expect. Neither in these 
few centuries or chiliads should we expect to see his 
type changing into that of the white. We should be 
prepared to see permanent "human varieties^ unchanged 
in the historic period, each with its own features, its 
habits, its peculiar diseases, and its separate exposure 
to disease, even each with its own parasites and its own 
odours.* 

Then a degree of correspondence of the man with the 
fauna and flora of given latitudes** t would be the 

• In regard to this, M. Hue says that though the Chinese did not 
penetrate their disguise, the dogs always smelt them and barked at 
them. He states that he learned to distinguish the different odors of 
Kegroes, Tartars, Thibetans, Hindoos, Arab, and Chinese. The North 
American Indians are said by Qalton to have an entirely peculiar odor, 
as probably do many tribes of negroes. Humboldt states similar &ct8 
of Mexicans and negroes. Reugger observes (according to Waiz) that 
acclimatized Europeans in Paraguay acquire an unpleasant odor to their 
skin, and in consequence, are less troubled with mosquitoes and insects. 
Of parasites, Dr. Bachman, according to Smyth, states that there are 
twenty-one species, infesting different parts of the human system, and 
that they trouble equally the white and black races. There is a species 
of lice, infesting the negro, darker than that found on the white, 
while the mulatto has one of an intermediate shade — ^the colouring 
matter probably being supplied from beneath the human skin. It 
passes, however, from the black nurse to the white child indifferently. 
(Smyth, p. 162.) The tape-worms of human beings are said by Owen 
to be different in the different nations of Euroi)e. The tame swine has 
a different species of parasite from that found on the wild, 
t Prof. Agaaaiz's view, as set forth in Gliddon and Nott's ** Types." 
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natural effect of a variety grown up afber ages of trial 
in adaptation to its circumstances, and precisely what 
we should expect. 

We should also, on this theory, count upon an 
imperceptible gradation of the varieties of men, every 
shade of colour and physical iype running Restatement of 
into one another ; we should expect that all "ff^^^^^ 
varieties would hreed fruitfully with one another: we 
should be prepared for given groups of a remote 
common origin, embracing very diverse physical types ; 
we should sometimes, though rarely, expect to see 
changes of type, and we should expect to find an utter 
community of constitution and nature among men. 

All these things are discovered as facts, and of the 
last Dr. Smyth has thus well summed up : — 

Men are essentially the same, he says, in their location, 
food, employments, and character; in their embryonic con- 
dition and transformations ; in the number, variety, and comr 
position of their tissues; in the number, character, and pur- 
pose of those large and distinctly-limited cavities ^ . ^ 
destined for the lodgment of certain organs, such ^ 
as the brains, lungs, &c. ; in the well-defined and compact 
form of the organs lodged in these cavities ; in the process by 
which the food is elaborated and digested ; in the peculiar 
organs which give the sensation of sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
and touch ; in the structure and position of the eye, ear, and 
nose ; in that perception, memory, and reasoning which con- 
stitute intelligence;* in the entire skeleton, which is an 

We need not say that the whole course of ethnological investigation has 
heen against his classification of ** realms of men," as indicating 
separate origin or local creation. This Treatise itself has been a con- 
tinual statement on the other side. Still we would not doubt that there 
is a certain correspondence, in certain cases, between the human beings 
and the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

• The alleged incapacity for rapid progress in learning of negro 
children, after they have reached fourteen or fifteen years, is not 
peculiar to them, but is manifested by Sandwich Island, Nubian, and 
£|gyptian children. (Waiz.) 
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essential test of species ; in the functions of digestion, ciicii> 
lation, sacretion, and respiration; in their teeth, their hearts, 
their skin, their glands ; in aU the peculiarities of the two 
sexes ; in ovulation ; in the gradation of more and more 
complicated adaptation by which they are distinguished; in 
the same general appearance ; and in all those transformations 
which precede or which succeed birth. 

Now, if these are facts, on what hypothesis can they 
'he explained so naturally and philosophically as on that 
Descent from ^f a community of descent of all the tribes 
one pair. q£ mankind from one pair ? It is nnphilo- 
sophical to suppose more causes than are sufficient to 
explain the facts. One pair, one source, will account 
for all these results ; why need we suppose several 
pairs? 

Still farther, the supposition of a separate creation 
of each human variety will not meet all the conditions 
of the case. Under that theory, we could not account 
for all the facts stated above. 

The conclusion to which we have thus come on philo- 
sophical grounds — of the greatly overbalancing proba- 
bilities in favour of the descent of mankind from one 
pair — ^will explain some of the apparent defects in the 
Science of Ethnology, and the causes which have led to 
this Treatise. Man being of but one species 

Causes of ... 

defects of and One origin, it is to be expected that the 

classification. ,. •% • t • t* i ••! 

varieties which spring from the original stock 

would be distinguished from one another with great 
difficulty, and that a definite race-mark would be a 
thing not easily found. Accordingly, we may under- 
stand why almost every new writer on Human Eaces 
has a classification of his own. Scarcely any marks of 
a human variety are permanent. They continually shade 
into one another, or are changed or pass away. Whether 
the distinctive feature be the shape of the skull, or the 
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nature of the liair, or the colour, or the facial ontline, 
or any other physical peculiarity, we find that it does 
not belong exclusively to any one nation or race, or to 
all its individuals. This is what we should expect on 
the hypothesis of Unity of Origin (for which we have 
been arguing) ; and one natural effect is, that little 
agreement can be reached among investigators in their 
classification of races. One divides the human family 
into three races, another into five, another into eleven, 
and another into sixty-three. 

The same objection may equally be urged against the 
classification followed in this Treatise — ^that by Lan- 
guage. Its superiority to the division by physical 
traits lies in the facts that the distinctions 

Superiority of 

on which it rests are more permanent and classification 
less affected by outward circumstances than 
the physiological marks of race, and that the groups 
which it unites by similar characteristics, indicative of 
community of descent, and the groups which it sepa- 
rates from others by these same features, include every 
variety of physical peculiarities usually thought distinc- 
tive of human races. When once an objector to this 
classification has admitted the Aryan or Indo-European 
class of peoples, as a group of races connected by the 
bonds of a common descent, he has admitted a new 
principle of arrangement of human varieties, and has 
tacitly allowed that a very extreme divergence of phy- 
sical features is consistent with a community of origin. 
We would not by this deny the existence of distinct 
physical types among men, transmitted and long pre- 
served. We only urge that these are not So permanent 
or distinctive, or so characteristic of the common origin 
of given groups, as types of language. We trust that 
this has been fisiirly proved by the fects brought forward 
in this work. 
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Naturally, as was before said, against this principle 
of arrangement, there lie similar objections to those 
urged against the physiological division. Belated kui- 

ohiiirdmi S^"^^ absorb one another, or fnse together . 

dufifieation in some cases a language entirely disappears 
in contact with another of very different 
character ; similar pecnliarities of structure are found 
in tongues, separated by immense spaces. With regard 
to a portion of the Turanian races, it is still a matter of 
dispute whether their linguistic resemblances are a mark 
of community of descent, or only of a like stage of 
progress and development. 

These also are what we should expect from a uni- 
versal community of descent of mankind. Even the 
clearest test of a human variety would be exposed to 
doubt. Still, these apparent objections can be fidrly 
answered. We have only claimed, and attempted by 
&cts to support, that Langimges are the best evidence of 
Mace* — ^not a perfect and exclusive test. We have 

* We quote from a note in Lewis's ** Romance Languages " : — 

The pertinacious adherence of mankind to their mother-tongue (says 
Mr. Anderson, in his work on the Irish language), might be verified by 
a number of remarkable proofs. " It is a curious fact," says a writer in 
the Statistical Account of Scotland^ vol. xx. p. 490, ** that the hills 
of King's Seal and Craigy Bams, which form the lower boundary of 
Dowally (parish in Perthshire), have been for centuries the separately 
barrier of the English and (Gaelic. In the first house below them, the 
English is and has been spoken, and the Guelic in the first house, not 
above a mile distant above them." In different parts of Ireland some- 
thing similar to this will be found. It is said, that on crossing the 
river Barrow, a very striking difference is observable ; on the eastern 
bank, English is spoken and Irish scarcely known ; a little way 
interior it is quite the reverse (p. 48). 

Lyell also remarks : — 

** We may compare the persistency of languages, or the tendency of 
each generation to adopt without change the vocabulary of its prede- 
cessor, to the force of inheritance in the organic world, which causes 
the ofi&pring to resemble its parents. The inventive power which coins 
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attempted to show that when related languages ftise, 
the diflferent elements are still manifest to Language 
the eye of the scholar. We have resorted JjJJl "^^he 
to history, to popular dialects, and to the only one. 
nomenclature of local objects, for the purpose of filling 
out the defective evidence in the spoken or written 
languages. No proof has been afforded us of the 
absolute disappearance of a tongue of any one of the 
three great families, in contact with another, while a 
sufl&cient number of the race survived to Apparent 
form a community. Apparent exceptions to exception*, 
this may indeed occur, where small numbers of indi- 
viduals are gradually transported to a foreign country, 
their language becoming absorbed into that of the 
superior race — as with the Africans in the West Indies 
and the United States. 

Such instances are happily rare. But even with 
them, History on the one side, and a close linguistic 
study on the other, could easily demonstrate the mixture 
of tongues, and the foreign origin of the inferior race 
and speech.* 

new words or modifies old ones, and adapts them to new wants and 
conditions as often as these arise, answers to the variety-making power 
in the animate creation." (Ant. of Man, p. 467). 

* Creole French, says a writer in the March " Atlantic," 1863, was 
created by the negroes (of San Domingo), who put into it very few 
words of their native dialects, but something of the native construction 
and certain euphonic peculiarities. It is interesting to trace their love 
of alliteration and a concord of sounds in this mongrel French, which 
became a new colonial language. The bright and sparkling French 
appears as if submitted to great heat, and just on the point of running 
together. There is a great feimily of African dialects, in which a prin- 
cipal sound, or the chief sound of a leading word, appears in all the 
words of a sentence, from no grammatical reason at all, but to satisfy 
a sweetish ear. It is like the charming gabble of children, who love 

to follow the first key that the tongue strikes These 

characteristics appear in the formation of the Creole French, in con- 
nection with another childlike habit of the negro, who loves to put 
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The migrations of whole tribes or nations seldoza 
canse an entire or immediate change of language. 
With respect to the similar features of language in 
nations at a vast distance — of which so much is made 
by the learned Prof. Pott, in his arguments against 
p^^.g this theory — though they may in some eases 

objections, j^^ merely Tnn.rlrft of a similar stage of deve- 

himaelf in the objective case, and to say me instead of /, as if he 
knew that he had to be a chattel. 

The article un, un€j could not have been pronounced by a negro ; it 
became in his mouth nion. The personal pronouns Jej tu, il, were 
oonyerted into mo, to, ly, and the possessive many ton, son, into d 
mcu€j d toue, d Jy, and were placed after the noun, which n^ro 
dialects generally start their sentences with. Possessive pronouns had 
the unmeaning syllable quien before them, as Nous gagnS quien d nota^ 
for Now avons les ndtres ; and demonstrative pronouns were changett 
in this way : Mo voir z^animaux Id yo, for Tai vu ces animaux, anci 
Cilayo qui t4 vivre, for Ceua qwi oni v^cu. A few more examples 
will suffice to make other changes clear. A negro was asked to lend 
his horse ; he replied, MouchSe (Monsieur) mo pas gagni choualj 
mais mo connais qui gagni ly, si ly pas gagnS ly, ly faut ino gagnS 
ly, pour vous gagni: ** Massa me not got horse, but me know whor 
got um ; if him not got um, him get me um for you." QiUlquechosc 
becomes quichou; zozo = oiseau ; goumeS = combattre ; guetS = 
voir ; zombi = revenant ; bougi = demeurer ; heli — appeUr ; et 
cet. Here is a verse of Creole song, written in imitation of the 
negro dialect • — 

Dipi mo perdi Lissette 

Mo pas souchi^ Calinda, 

Mo quitt6 bram-bram sonette 

Mo pas batte bamboula 

Quand mo contr6 Taut negresse, 

Mo pas gagn6 z'yeu pour ly. 

Mo pas 80uchi6 travail pidce, 

Tou qui chose a mou6 mouri. 

The French of which is as follows : — 

Mes pas, loin de ma Lissette, 
S'61oignent du Calinda ; 
Et ma ceinture k sonnette 
Ijanguit sur mon bamboula. 
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lopment, it may in many otliers be more philosopliical 
to regard them as the effects of very distant migrations 
of certain tribes, and thus evidences of commnnity of 
origin. And even if sustained, these objections only 
hold against the Turanian class, not against this general 
classification by language. 

CONCLUSION. 

It will be seen from the views presented in this 
Treatise, that we do not regard the Eaces of men now 

Mon oeil de toute autre belle 
N'aper9oit plus le souris ; 
Le travail en vain m'appelle, 
Mes sens sont an6antis. 

We quote again from a note in Lewis's ** B.omance Languages " : — 
Ainsi nous voyons encore aujourd'hui des gens du peuple transport's 
dans un pays Stranger, se faire avec ceux dont ils out besoin, un patois 
de convention qui n'est le leur, ni celui de leurs li6tes, mais que tons 
deux comprennent, et qui emp^che tous deux d'arriver, d. la langue de 
I'un ou de Tautre. Ainsi dans les bagnes de TAfrique et de Constan- 
tinople des esclaves Chretiens de toutes les parties de FEurope m616s 
avec les Maures, n'ont point enseign' d. ceux-ci leur langage, et n'ont 
point appris, celui des Maures ; mais ils se recontrent avec eux dans 
un jargon barbare qu'on nomme langue franqite ; il est compos! des 
mots romans les plus nec^ssaires 4 la vie commune ddpouill's des 
terminaisons qui marquent les temps et les cas, et unis ensemble sans 
syntaxe. Ainsi dans des colonies d'Am'rique, les planteurs s'enten- 
daient avec les ndgres dans la langue Creole, qui est de mdme le 
Frangais mis d. la portee d'un x)euple barbare, en le depouiUant de tout 
ce qui donne de la precision, de la force, ou de la souplesse. {Littd' 
ratwre du Midi, vol. i. p. 19, and compare p. 33). ** The Moravians , 
have translated the Bible and a book of hymns into the Talkee-talkee 
or negro language, of which they have also composed a grammar. It 
is curious that this patois of the blacks, though it includes many 
African words, should have for its basis the English language, pared 
of inflections, and softened by a multitude of vowel terminations. 
(Bolingbroke, Voyage to Demarary, cited in the Quarterly Review^ 
vol. xliii. p. 553, where specimens are given of a sinjilar negro cor- 
ruption of the Dutch language, in which the inflexions are also 
obscured." p. 22.) 
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Races not existing as permanent. Tlieir lines converge 
P®™"®°^ into one another in the past, and they maj 
meet again in the ftiture or they may cease altogether. 
They are long successions of hnman beings, bound to 
one another by the tie of blood, whose similar qualities 
and powers enable ns to consider each race as an indi- 
vidual. Like individuals, each group has its peculiar 
office and duty in the world's development, and mani- 
fests on a broad scale the divine ideas which it is the 
province of human history to unfold. Like them, too, 
a Bace may die young, or it may live a weakly life, or 
it mdy grow to a vigorous maturity, or it may wear out 
from luxury and vicious indulgence. The same grand 
retributive laws, whether physical or moral, that govern 
individuals, govern races. 

In a work upon Man, it is not inappropriate to speak, 
Thedeatiny ^ conclusion, of his moral destiny, espe- 
of man. cially as connected with the question of 
Eace. 

The great design of the Creator, in the world, we 
reverently believe to be, the development of each human 
being into " the perfect man in Christ Jesus," and the 
building up of an organic " Kingdom of God^ And as 
God hath been once especially manifested in Humanity 
that He might draw all things to Himself, and as all 
human history is henceforth only the course of the slow 
working of this Divine Life among men, may we not 
hope that, after the long lapse of ages, the spirit of 
Christ shall so fill the individual men that at length 
a Bace shall be bom, who shall embody and transmit 
* divine ideas and inspirations, and thus an organic 
" Kingdom of God " be formed among nations, and so 
the goal of Humanity be reached ? 

Then shall the mysterious property of Inheritance — 
the centre of so many theological problems — ^which had 
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transmitted the effects of the first violation of conscience 
and the first indulgence of a selfish will, through innu- 
merable generations with constantly-increasing power, 
at last be turned to the side of goodness and puriiy, 
and Truth and Holiness be equaUj inherited and em- 
bodied among men. 



THE END. 
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NOTES. 



CHAPTER II. 

Q) Ai'ya in later Sanskrit, means "a lord/* or "of good family." 
The Zend-avesta, the Yedic hymns, the kuneiform inscriptions, and 
the traditions reported by Herodotus, show that this name was applied 
by the Hindoos, the Persians, and Modes to their own race. Some 
connect it with the root AR (to plongh) ; Aryans then meaning the 
agricidtural tribes. See M. Midler's Sc. of Lang. (*) (») 
Max Miiller. Bonsen, p. 237. Turcmiam, The Hindoos called the 
heretical countries outside of Aryft (the HoDourable Land) " TOrydy^* or 
"outside of Aryft," or "the dishonourable." The Persians also 
called the misbelieving lands to the north and east, inhabited by those 
who did not worship the sun, " THratif'* or " beyond Ir4n." Touran 
indicates, perhaps, geographically Turkistan and the Turks, as the 
type of the class of nations included under the term Turanians, which, 
as a name, is certainly equally appropriate with the name "Indo- 
European," given to the Aryan races. See Gliddon and Nott's Indig. 
Races. Quotation from Bergmann. Miiller makes the essential 
meaning of Turanians (Tura) refer to the "swiftness of the horse," 
thus describing the nomadic races in distinction from the agri- 
cultural. (Sc. of Lang., p. 238.) («) Herodotus alludes to the 
Scythian element everywhere in Western Asia. Berosus, a priest of 
Bel in Babylon, who wrote down the Babylonian traditions in Greek, 
about 280 b.o., and Justin, plainly speak of this empire. (^ C) 
Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 434, p. 648. (•) In modem times, 
in Persian, Arabic, and Turkish. See Oppert's Exped. Scien. (i®) 
Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 426. (") Renan, Elnobel, and 
Max Miiller. Lang, at the Seat of War, p. 23. (^) Bunsen's 
Philos. of Hist., vol. i. p. 185. (>8) piiny states that the inhabi- 
tants of the banks of the Nile were not Ethiopians but Arabs. 
According to Herodotus, the current opinion did not place £gypt as a 
geographical part of Africa. (") Rawl. Herod., i. p. 650. Knobel's 
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Ydlkertafe]. ('^) Pliny (3 Proem) speaks of the Nile as the bonndary 
of Asia. Strabo, i. pp. 48-61. (*•) The Somauli language, the 
language of the Danakil, Adaiel, and Ashantis show Hamitic or 
Cnshite traces. (Renan. Les Langaes Semitiques.) 

CHAPTER III. 

0) Authorities consulted, — ^Brugsch. Boeckh. Bunsen. Lepsiiis, 
Kdnigsbuch der aJten Egypter. 1858. Nolan. Poole. Scy&rth. 
Uhlemann. (2) Bunsen's Egypt, v. 336. P) Herod., i. 448. 
{*) Herod., i. 319. Oppert. Dr. Brandis. Herzog*s Real Bncyclo- 
psedie (Ninive). Enobel's Yolkertafel. Renan (Les. Lang. Sem.), 
C. Niebuhr, G^sch. Assurs. Gutschmidt. Chowlson's XJeberreste d. 
Alt. Bab. Lit. Oppert's Exped. Sc. (^) The arrow-headed writ- 
ing is divided into three classes : — (a) The old Persian (or Aryan), 
employed in monumental inscriptions by the Persian kings, from 
Gyrus to Artazerxes III., as an alphabet of an Aryan language. It 
doses with the Achffimenides. This is the simplest class ; the figures 
representing letters, and there being only sixty signs, (b) The Tura^ 
nian (or Scythic), used to express Turanian dialects, (c) The Semitic, 
This last is the most difficult and confused, each figure representing a 
syllable. The Assyrian arrow-headed inscriptions are nearly the 
same with the last, and even more difficult. Most common words are 
interpreted in them, but proper names are exceedingly doubtful. They 
contain more than 500 signs ; the figures represent syllables. The 
arrow-head reaches as far west as Cyprus and Beirut, and east to 
Bactria. The Susian, Armenian, and Chaldee inscriptions are classed 
by Oppert under the Turanian, or second class, but not so intimately 
connected with it as Rawlinson intimates. 

CHAPTER IV. 

(1) Max Miiller, Lang, at Seat of War. (J) Gesenius and H. 
Hadley. (*) RawUnson. {*) Max Miiller. 

CHAPTER V. 

(>) Bunsen. M. Miiller. Lassen. C^) Mommsen. f ) Dr. Hang^s 
Ydndid&d. Bunsen. (*} (^) Rawlinson's Herod. 

CHAPTER VI. 

(>) (2) Duncker, Gesch. d. Alth. Movers. (8) Ezekiel, 27, 10, 
20. Isaiah, 60, 5, 9. (*) (*) Rawlinson. Duncker. Kruger. 
(*) {^) Rawlinson. (^) Rawlinson's Herod. Diet, of Gr. and Rom. 
Geog. Niebuhr. (•) Curtius* Grec. Gesch. Merivale. Thirlwall. 
Niebuhr. Grote. Rawlinson. Duncker. Mommsen. Prichaid. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

(^) Gobineau. Weinbold. Schafarik. Leonzon le Due. Biihs. 
Bezins, et alii. (^) M. de Troyon. Gobineau. Eawlinson. See 
Owen's Brit. Fobs. Mamm., and Wilson's Pre- Historic Annals. (•) 
In Lorraine (v. Gobineau). They are also found in Denmark, accord- 
ing to Worsaae. {*) Diet. Gr. and Bom. Geog. Mebuhr, et alii. 
(*) Arnold. (^) Frichard. Latham. Bunsen. Aufrecht. M. 
Miiller. (^ Worsaae. Wilson, et alii. 

CHAPTBBVIIL 

THB KELTS. 

Q) Kelts rather than CeUs is in harmony with Greek analogy, and is 
coming now into general use, even by English writers. Authorities 
consulted : — Priehard's East. Orig. of Keltic Nat. Latham's Ethnol. 
Thierry's Hist, des Gaul. Dr. 0. Meyer (Bunsen). M. Miiller. 
Niebuhr. Mommsen's Bom. Gesch. Diet, of Greek and Bom. G«og. 
Encyc. Brit. Gobineau. Parke Godwin. Mone. Dr. C. Meyer 
and others. {*) M. Miiller. Dr. Meyer. (^) Mommsen* Nie- 
buhr. Arnold. Bunsen. Steubb. (') Mommsen. 

CHAPTEE IX. 

(*) Keferstein. Dr. Wirth. Prichard. Zeuss. Ersch und Gruber. 
Tacitus (Latham's). (2) Wirth. Gesch. d. D. Staaten. Diet, of 
Gr. and Bom. Geog. (3) {*) (*) De Gobineau. Staats Lexikon (D. 
St&mme). Dr. Wittmann. Link. Zoepf . Scherr. Parke Godwin. 

CHAPTEB X. 
(}) Schafarik. Zeuss. Eeferstein. De Gobineau. Prichard. Gu- 
rowski. Talvi, et alii. (> *) Many writers make the Wendes a 
third division, but Jomandes' classification seems the more probable. 
He says: — *^Winidorum natio populosa consedit. Quorum nomina 
licet nunc per yarias familiaa et loca mutentur, principaliter tamen 
Sclaveni et Antes nominantur (c. 5). (^ Max Miiller. (*) Schafarik. 
(*) M. Mailer. 

CHAPTEB XI. 

(*) Diet, of (Jr. and Bom. Gteog. Zeuss. Koeppen. Vivien de St. 
Martin. (^ Latham. (') Prichard claims them as Turkic, but 
the evidence produced by Viv. de St. Martin in his monogram on the 
Ehazars seems to establish their Finnic origin. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

SEMITES. 

(>) Eoeppen. Gibbon. Dr. W. H. Thompson on Pre-Islaiiiitie 
Arabs. 

THE TURANIANS. 

(^ Stritter, Memor. pop. e script. Byzant. Bitter. Frichard. Pe 
Goignes. Yiy. deSt. Martin. M. Miiller. Koeppen. 

THE MONGOLS. 

0) Frichard. Eoeppen. Gibbon. M. Muller. D'Ohsson fils. De 
Chiignes. Plath. Bitter. Yon Hammeiv— Fuigstall. ^- Miiller. 

CHAPTEE XIII. 

0) Lassen. Max Muller. Prichslrd. Joum. Asiat. Soc., 1852. 
(Capt. S. 0. Macpherson. L. G^n. Briggs.) Amer. Orient. Soc. 
Jonm., 1854. J. B. Logan. E. Behm. (Petermann's Geo. Mitt. 
(1867).) C *) J. R- Logan. (*) Lassen. (») M. Mftfler. 
(*) Mr. Hodgson. Joum. As. Soc. of Bengal, 1849. (*) Prichard. 
(•) Amer. Or. Soc. Joum. Brit. Assoc., 1850. Abor. Tribes of 
India. J. Briggs. B. CaldweU. E. Webb. f) M. Miiller in 
Bunsen's Phil, of Univers. Hist. Prichard. 

CHAPTEE XIV. 

CHINESE. 

(1 Prichard. M. MUller. (Amer. Or. Soc. Joum.) W. Whitney. 
E. Biot (Joum. Asiat.). Williams. Hue. Chinese Bepertory. 
Eaeuifer, Gesch. Ost Asien. Maury. (La Terre, et cet) Humboldt- 
Kawisprach. Klaproth. (^ J. B. Logan. f )(*) Bev. S. B. Brown. 
(6) Chinese Bepertory, 1845. (») Kaeuffer. C) Prichard. 

JAPAN. 

(8) Ersch. u. Graber. Kaeuffer, et alii. (») (^®) Amer. Expedit. 
Ethnog. of Lew Chew Islands. (") Prichard. Encyc. Brit. 
Klaproth. Pott. D. M. Z. 

CHAPTEB XV. 

TIBETANS. 

(1) Cunningham's Ladak. Prichard. Miiller. Hue. (2) Bunsen's 
Phil, of Hist. (^ Cunningham. (*) Prichard. 

TUNQUSIANS. 

(5) (•) M. Miiller. (') William's China. C) Castr^n and 

Castr^n's Tung. Spr. (1856). 
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MONGOLS. 

(») Hue's Tartary. Atkinson's Siberia. Prichard. Latham. 
Elphinstone's Cabul. R^musat's Lang. Tart. Gastrin, Buriat. Spr. 
(1856). (W) Williams' China. (") E6musat. O^j Eiphingtone. 

SAMOIEDES. 

(1) Castr6n. Latham. Prichard. 

CHAPTEE XVI. 

TURKS. 

(1) M. Muller. Latham. Prichard. Atkinson. Petermann*s 
Geog., &c., Dec., 1858. Prichard. (') (*) Lang, at Seat of 
War. (*) (6) Latham. (f) MiUler. (») Prichard. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

(1) Prichard. Latham. MUUer. Elphinstone. Yigne. Capt. 
Prostans in Bth. Soc. Joum. Amer. Or. Soc. Jonm., voL i. Eund. 
d. Morg. Ges. («) (») Prichard. (3) (6) Latham. (*; M. Mfiller. 
Capt. Raverty. f) Amer. Or. Joum. For. Miss. Joom. Muller. 
Qobineau. Pott. Rodiger. Zeit. f. Moig. Ges. v. 12, 1857. (■) 
Dr. Blau. Layard. Badger. Dr. Grant. W. P. Ainsworth. 
Trans, of Bthnol. Soc., 1861. (") Perkins. Badger. Grant. 
Rich. Bib. Repos., 1841-42. (Dr. Robinson and Rev. Mr. Homes.) 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
(^) Prichard. Latham. Dwight and Smith. Haxthausen. Muller. 
Klaproth. De St. Martin. Ad. Beiger (Die Berg-Volker des Cau- 
casus. V. 1860. Peterm. Mitth.). 

CHAPTER XIX. 

POLYNESIA. 

William von Humboldt, Die Eawi Sprache. Crawfurd's History 
of Ind. Archip. Essays of Crawfurd. G. W. Earl (Ind. Archip.). 
Ethnol. Libraiy (1853). Joum. of Ethnol. Soc. Swainson's N. Zea- 
land. Lang. Rev. R. Taylor. Wilkes' Ex. Expedit., and Hale's 
Ethnog. StrzeleckL Muller. Prichard. Ellis' Polyn. Research. 
Philolog. Rev. toI. i. Tasmanian Rot. Rev. Wm. Ridley (Joum. 
Ethnol. Soc.). Dr. T. R. Thomson. Fiji and Fijians, by Williams 
and Calvert. Gust d'Eichthal. North Brit. Rev., May, 1861 (Austr. 
Ethnol.). Prof. Owen on the Osteology and Dentition of the Andaman 
Islands. (Athenseum, Sept. 21, 1861.) Die Melanesischen Sprachen, 
et cet. H. C. von der Gabelentz, Leipzig, 1860. 
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(') Dr. Barth. Benan, Lea Lang. Sem. Exploration Sdent. de 
TAlgerie. Movers, Die Phcenizer. Eaobel, YdelkertafeL F. W. 
Newman. Frichard. E. Norris. Eoelle. C) Exped. Scient. de 

TAlgerie. 

ABTSSINIANS AND SOMAULI. 

(^) Renan. Parkyn's Life, &c. Voy. en Aby8.,M. Lefebvre. Voy. 
dans le Boy. de Ohoa, d'Hericonrt. Key. S. GK>bat's Abys. Docum. 
sur VAh. Or. par ordre du Govt., GKiillain. Barton's E. Africa. 
Bulletin de Geog. (M. d'Abbadie). De Lautore. M. Feney. Viv. 
de St. Martin. Waiz. Erapl 

CHAPTER XXI. 

KOPTS, FELLAHS, AND EASTBBH NUBIANS. 

(1) Lepsins' Discoveries. UUnivers. Sgypte Mod. Bayle St. John. 
Wm. H. Tates. Lane. O M. Gisquet. GUddon's Indig. Baoes. 

(') Prichard. 

.THE QALLAS. 

(>) D'Hericonrt, Voyage, &c. O ^^* S. Gobat. Benan. 

Johnston. Yon. K15den. Ewald. Xrapf. Burton. 

THE NUBIANS. 

(^) Wilkinson. Lepsins. L'TJnivers, Nnbie. Combe. Yates. 
(2) Lepsins. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

FELLATAH AND MANDINQOES. 

(1) D'Eichthal. Baffenel. Dr. Barth. Esquisses SenegalaJses, 
Boilat. Dr. Wilson. F. Carri6re. Prichard. Wm. B. Hodgson. 

(2) {*) (6) D'Eichthal. C) Idem and Hodgson. (*) {7) Wil- 
son. 

CHAPTEB XXm. 

SOUTH GUINEA. 

(») Wilson. Bowen. W. F. Daniell. Forbes. Poole. Zeit. d. 
mor. Ges., vol. 8. Livingstone. 

CHAPTEB XXIY. 

THE DAMARAS AND OVAMPOS. 

(») Anderson. Bev. F. N. Kolbe (Ethnol. Soc. 1854). Latham. 
Petermann's Mitth. (^} Kolbe. (*) Latham. Ladislaus Magyar. 

{*) THE BEOHUANAS. 

Or. Soc. Joum. Anderson. Petermann. Livingstone. 
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KAFFIRS. 

(*) Rev. F. Fleming. Petermaim*s Mitth. Ethnol. Soc. Jonm. 
Or. Soc. Joum. (3) (*) Petermann's Mitth. (») Petennann's 

Mitth. and L. Grout. Krapf. W. W. Greenough (Or. Soc. Joum. 
vol. 1). 

CHAPTEE XXV. 

HOTTENTOTS. 

(}) Petermann's Mitth. > E. Norris. Waiz. Livingstone. 

Anderson. Moffatt. (3) (*) (») Petermann's Mitth. («) Bulletin 

de Geog., 1859. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FINNIC AND TURKIC RACES. 

(1) M. MiiUer. Latham. Prof. Munck. MiiUer's Ugrischer Volk- 

stamm. Brace's Hungary and Norse-Folk. L^onzon le Due. Norst. 

Maenedskrift, Ist Hefte. H. D. Seymour. Ubicini. (*) f) Bouie's. 
Turquie d'Europe. 

THE BASQUES. 

Q) Balbi. Berghaus. Diet, de la Conversation. Stephens. MicheL 
Wm. Von Humboldt. Graslin. Amer. Encyc Erro. Labastide 
Encyc. des Gens du Monde. Amdt. 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE SLAVONIANS. 

0) Schafarik. Latham. Gurowski. Kubalski. Mickiewicz. 
Geog. Mitt., 1865. MtUler. (2) (*)(») Gurowski. (») M. MiiUer. 

CHAPTER XXVin. 

THE ALBANIANS AND QREBKS. 

Wm. M. Leake. Curzon. Finlay. About. Amdt's Europ. Spr. 
Bnchon. M. MUller. E. Curtius. Hettner. Henry Skeene ^thnoL 
Joum., 1850). F. Thiersch. Hahn's Alban. Studien. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

WALLAOHS. 

Paget. Von Czoemig. 

ITALIANS. 

L. MariottL Edwards and Dr. Wiseman (quoted by Gliddon). 
Gajani. 

SPANIARDS. 

L« Lemcke. Ticknor. L. Clarus. De Jonnds. Murray's Hand< 
book. Borrow. 

FRENCH. 

Michelet De Conrzon. J. Janin. Maury. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

KELTS. 

(») MUller. O Vaughan and Prichard. 

ENGLISH. 

Kemble*8 Saxons. "Woraaae's Danes in England. Ferguson's North- 
men in Cumberland, &c. Donaldson's English Ethnology. Cambridge 
Essays, 1850. Proceed, of Philog. Soc. (Eng.). Latham's EthnoL of 
British Islands. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

OTPSIES. 

Pott's Zigeuner. Spengler. Borrow. Zeit. 1 D. Moig. G., Srd, 
8th and 11th vols. Casca. Paspati. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

ANTIQUITT OF MAN. 

0) Boucher de Perthes, Les Antiquity Celtiques. Evans' Report 
(Athenieum, June 11, 1859). Sir C. Lyell (Atheneum, Sept. 24, 
1859). J. J. A. Worsaae. Athen., No. 1679. Wilson's AnchsBology, 
&c. Poole's Genesis of Earth and Man. Les Comptes Rendus, 1859, 
t. 49, pp. 463, 465, 581, 634, &c., and t. 23, 24, 25, and 46. Pictet, 
L'Homme Fossile, Bib. Univ. de Gtendve. Lord Wrottesley, British 
Assoc., in Athenaeum, June 30, 1860. Blackwood, Oct., 1860. Lartet, 
Ann. des Sc. J. D. Dana. Prof. Owen. Delanoue. Lyell's Antiq. of 
Man. J. Lubbock, Nat. Hist. Rev. M. Troyon, Des Habitations 
Lacustres. Smithson. Reports, 1861. Riitimeyer. Wilson's Pre- 
Historic Man. 

CHAPTER XXXIIL 

UNITY OR DIVERSITY OP ORIGIN. 

(1) (2) (3) SilUman's Journal, 1859, p. 441, cited by Dr. A. Gray, 
(') W (®) O (") 0*) Prichard. Roulin, d. Sc. Nat., t. 16, 1829. 
(«) Smyth. (8) (»2) (13) (16) (20) De gaUes. {}') (»8) Carpenter, 

(17a) Waiz. (^7) Dr. Draper. Tiedemaim. Prichard. HoUard, 

Smyth. De Salles. Waiz, et alii. (}^) P) Morel. Hist, de 

D^^nerescences. fi) See Dana on Species, in Sill. Joum., Nov., 

1857. Darwin's Origin of Species. (^ Ethnol. Joum., voL 3, 

(23) See Darwin, St. Hilaire, and Quatrefages. O Agassiz, 
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173. 
varying physique of, 178. 
Kelowi Tribe, 174. 
Kanuri Tribe, 175. 
KushiUc Races, 187. 
Kopts, 188. 

features correspond with old Egyp> 

tUns, 188. 
creed of, 188. 
Keks, 195. 
Krus.206. 

advancement of, 206. 
Kongos, 214. 

formerly Christian, 214. 



Kaffirs, 221-225. 

dialects of, 222. 

remarkable migratioiis in Africa, 
223. 
Kasabi Tribe, 224. 
Kasan Tribe, 224. 
Kissamas Tribe, 224. 
Kimbonda Tribe, 224. 
Kroats, 262. 
Kelts, 291. 

two branches of, 291. 

mixtures with Teutonic races, 292. 
Kitchen Middings, 317. 

Latin Numerals, 5, 6. 
Lithuanians, 40, 82. 
Laps, 57. 
Latbis, 66. 
Lombards, 71. 
Longobards, 72. 
Low Qerman, 77. 

Lithuanians, Resistance to Cliristlan- 
ity of, 83. 

language of, 83. 
Lepcha, 108. 
Laos, 110. 
Lolos, 118. 
Lamuts, 125. 
Lazi Tribe, 148. 
Lesghians, 149. 

population of, 150, 151. 
Libolo Tribe. 224. 
Landiens, 225. 
Lapps, 242, 244. 

European nomads, 244. 
Language not proving Unity of Origin, 

344. 
links of Connection between Lan- 
guages, 346. 
Law of Variation (Unity of Origin), 

349. 
Language the best Mark of Race, 3, 
397. 

evidence from, 5. 

objections, 8, 396-898. 
Lake Lhrellings, 319. 
Lartet's Discoveries, 336. 

Magvars (modem), 246. 
language of, 247. 
type of, 366. 
Mandgionk (Turks), 249. 
Maniotes (Greeks), 275. 
Maragatos, 285. 
Mongol— Instance ci Grofwth in liui* 

guage (Unity of Origin), 847. 
Molattoes— SteriUty of, 377. 
■Utistics of, in Cuba, 877. 
„ in Mexico, 378. 

in Brazil, 378. 
weakness of— catt8e^ 882. 
Mixtures of Polynesians and Euro- 
peans, 378. 
Philippines and Europeans, .879. 
in Mexico— vocabulary of, 879. 
Man in the Drif t-Pexiod, 887. 
fossil, 841, 342. 
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fossil, caye evidence for, 889. 

skulls of, 840. 

Brixham, cave evidence for, 840. 

destiny of, 400. 
Mede8,80. 
Magyars, 67-67. 
Marsians, 66. 
Magyars (ancient), Invasions of, 87. 

their vigour, 88. 
Mongolians, 91-98. 

modem, 122, 125. 

conquests, 93. 

in ninth century, 96. 

empire, 97. 

lang^uage, 98. 
Mina or Mera Tribes, 108. 
Malabars, 106. 
Mlshmis,108. 
Mhis, 109. 
Mandchus, 117, 124. 
Mi&u Tsz, 118. 
Manegrians, 125. 
Mangounes, 125. 
Mongols, Territory of, 125. 

description of, 127. 

growth of Uinguage of the, 128. 
Mela Tribe, 144. 
Mingrelia Tribe, 148. 
Mi2jeghi Tribe, 149. 

population of, 150. 
Sialaisia Races, 157, 160. 

physique of, 161. 
MelanesUin Races, 157,163. 

of one race, 167. 
Micronesian Race, 157, 162. 

physique of, 163. 

arts of, 163. 
Moys, 166. 
Mazighs, 172. 
Masai Tribe, 181. 
Machil Tribe, 182. 
Magdyeh Tribe, 188. 
Mohammedeh Tribe, 183. 
Moors, 186. 

Semitic orighi, 186. 

mixed blood, 186. 
Mandingoes, 198-202. 

superiority, 202. 
Mpongwes Tribe, 218. 
Makalala Tribe, 215. 
Maschona Tribe, 215. 
Musso-rongo Tribe, 216. 
Mu-nyanika Tribe, 218. 
Makololo Tribe, 219. 
Matabele Tribes, 223. 

Nabathaeans, 29. 
Nagas, 109. 
Nogais, 184. 
Nestorians, 145. 

probably AramsBan, 145. 

territory of, 145. 

Dr. Grant's Theory, 146. 
Negritos, 164. 
Negroes, Oriental, One Race of, 165. 

probable connection with Asia, 
166. 



Nubians, Eastern, 191. 

probably Hamitic 191. 
North Guinea, Tribes of, 197, 204. 
Namaquas, 212. 

language of, 284. 
Normans, 289. 
Norwegians, 293. 
Natural Selection, 850, 888, 389. 

Old Slavonic Numerals, 6. 
Osmanlis, 92, 93. 
Orotchones, 125. 
Olot, 126. 
Ostiaks, 129. 
Ostiako-Samoiedes, 13a 
< Osmanlis, 135. 
I Ottoman Tnrlcs, 135. 
Ossetians, 147. 

belonging to Aryan race, 148. 

population of, 150, 151. 
Oceanic Ethnography, 156. 
Oceanica, Races of, 156. 

uncertainty of, 156. 

general division of, 157. 

tendency to new dialects. 170. 

effect of climate on, 170. 

Asiatic origin, 170. 
Ovampos, 217. 

religion of, 217. 
Ovumbantieru Tribe, 21a, 
Osmanli-Turks. 249. 

changed type of, 249. 

Portuguese Numerals, 5. 
Persian Numerals, 6. 

empire, 46. 
Phoenicians, 46. 
Panhians, 46. 
Pelasghins, 48, 49, 50. 

unceriainty about the, 49. 
Pechenegs, 86. 
Paharia, 104. 
Persian Races, 137. 

two divisions of, 137. 

langniage, 138. 
Polynesian Race, 156, 161. 

history obtained from langnaflre ofL 
161. 
Papuas, 166. 
Pangwes, 213. 

Permic Branch of Finns, 242, 245. 
Poles, or Lekhs, 262. 
Pallicares, 274. 

Peat Deposits in Denmark, 316. 
Pile Villages, 819. 

population of, 821. 

fauna and flora of, 324. 

builders, era of, 326. 

Quisamas Tribe, 214. 
QuiUmane Tribe, 225. 
Quaens, 244. 

Romanic or Latin Races, 276. 
Race, the mysterious Power of, 2. 

grammar a token of, 6. 
Race, Formation of a Black, 887. 
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Races, not permanent, 400. 

mixed, in South America, 380. 
„ in Canada, 881. 
„ in Africa, 382. 
„ vigour of, 385. 
„ dying out, causes of, 382, 
383, 384. 
contact of, 385. 

Spanish Numerals, 5. 
Sanskrit Numerals, 6. 
Scythian Empire of Babylonia, 15. 
Semitic Race, 11, 32, 46, 89. 

achievements, 32, 36. 

languages, 32. 
Semites, first Historical Appearance, 33. 

territory, 34. 

African, 35. 

traits, 36. 

three religions, 37. 
Scythians, 47, 48. 
Samoleds, 57, 91. 

modem, 122, 12a 
Sanmites, 66. 
Salcas, 68. 

Sakasonnas of Armenia, 68. 
Sakasunas (Saxons), 68, 69, 71, 73. 
Suevcs, 69. 
Scandmavian, 77. 
Slavonians, 78. 

their tenacity, 78. 

ancient division of, 79. 
Sclavens, 79. 
Slavonians, first historical account, 

79. 
Slaves, Western, 80. 
Sclavens, Division of Dialects, 81. 

a peaceful race, 81. 

traits of, 82. 
Semites, Conquests of, 90. 

uprising of the, 89. 

art and science of, 90. 

modem, 71. 
Skura, 104. 
Swamp Tribes, lOa 
Siamese, 110. 
Si-fan Tribe, lia 
Ssamghers, 125. 
Sunid Tribe, 126. 
Samoiedes, 128. 

division of the, 129. 

physique of, 130. 

related to Finns, ISa 
Schakaki Tribe, 145. 
Selaly Tribe, 144. 
Suans, 148. 
Shulus, 173. 
Semitic Negroes, 175. 

races of Eastern Africa, 176. 

Ethiopians, 177. 
Saho Tribe, 179. 
Somauli Tribe, 180. 

tribe of, Semitic, 181. 
Sennaar Tribes (probably Hamitic), 

193. 
Senegambla, races of, 198. 
South Guinea, races of, 198, 212. 



Susns, 205. 

a low tribe, 205. 
Sofala Tribe, 273. 
Sooahelees, 228. 
Saan Tribe, or Bushmen, 232 

ariistic talents of, 232. 

physique of, 234. 
Semitic Negro, 238. 
Sirianes, 245. 
Slavonic Races, 256. 

physical characteristics of, 264. 

Pan Slavonism, 256. 

Russian influences on, 257. 

tenacity of, 257. 

division of, 258. 

South Eastern and Western, 258. 

Great Russian, 259. 

Little Russian, 260. 

religion of, 264, 265. 
Servians, or Illyrians, 262. 
Slovens, 262. 
Slovaks, 263. 
Spaniards, 281. 

Latin elements of, 282. 
Scandinavians, 292. 
Swedes, 293. 
Saxons, 295. 

Slavonians in Germany, 296. 
Skull, Negro, 362. 

„ thickness of, 363. 
„ shape of, 366. 
„ no fixed type, 367. 
„ Prof. Huxley's views of, 
367. 

Turanian Races, Two Great Divisions, 
11, 46, 53, 84, 91, 99, 122. 

characteri:$tics, 12. 

migrations, 13. 

supposed currents of population, 14. 

no historical evidence, 14. 

extent of family, 16. 

uncertainty of classification of, 17. 
Turanian Tribes, modem, 148. 
Teutonic Tribes, Eariy, 67. 
Teutonic Tribes, wanderings of, 67. 

causes of migration of, 68. 
Teutonic, earliest probable date of, 69. 

first historical appearance, 69. 

races in 3rd Century, 72. 
Thuringians. 72. 
Teutons in 6th Century, 74. 

traits of, 76. 

purity of morals of, 76. 

influence on the world of, 77. 
Turanian Races in Europe, 84. 

invasions of in Europe, 84. 

modem, 241. 
Turkic Tribes, 86, 91, 92, 93. 
Tungusians. 91, 122, 124. 
Turks, Origin of. 91. 
Turkish Races, Modem, 131, 136. 
Turks of Siberia, 132. 
Turkish Conquests, 93. 

language. 94. 

and T&rtAr, confusion of. 9(>. 

dialects, 135. 
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Talmnlic Races, 105. 

type, 105. 
Tnluva Race, 106. 

!TamuU. 106. 
or Telugu Tribe. 106. 
Tamallans, 107. 

language, 107. 
Tibetic Language, 109. 
Tal Tribes, 109. 

geographical position of, 109. 
Tibetans. 122. 

language of, 123. 
Tungusic Area, 124. 
Tnngus of the Amour, 125. 
Tsbkpodzhir, 125. 
Tawgi Tribe, 129. 
Turkomans, 133. 
T4jiks, 187. 

T&rt&r Race. Population of, 150, 151. 
Taw&reks, 173, 174. 

black. 174. 

division of, 174. 
Tademekket Tribe, 174 
Tinylkum Tribe, 174. 
TIbboo or T6bu Tribe, 177. 
Tigr6 Tribe, 175. 
Taltals, 179. 
Trarzas, 182. 
Tschers, 195. 
Tordde Tribe, 200. 

theories of origin of the, 20L 

language of, 201, 202. 
Timanis Tribe, 205. 
Tchudic Branch, 242. 
Turks, Modem, 24a. 

European, 250. 

governing power of, 251. 
Tchechs, 263. 
Toskian Tribes, 269. 
Tuscany, Races of. 278. 
Teutonic Family, 292. 
Thuringians, 295. 
Teutonic and Keltic Races (Modem), 

297. 
Tschingani Race, 311. 
Teutonic Race, Endurance of Climate, 
875. 

Umbrians, 66. 
Ugrians, 87. 
Ukuafi. 193. 
Ugric Branch, 242. 
Ugrians, Branches of, 246. 
Unity of Origin. 343. 

irrelevant topics, 343. 

language not proving, 344. 

natural selection, 350. 

phenomenon of sporting, 350. 

formation of new yarieties, 351. 
Unity of Origin. Statement of the Ar- 
gument for, 352. 

probability of human variation, 352. 

variation of animals, 353. 



variation, instances ol 
variation from food, 3 
variation of anitimin < 

357. 

gradations in human -« 

Unity, Argument for, 898. 

Dr. Smyth's statemen 

objecUons to, 885, 3S6 

Yolskians. 66. 
Yenedi, 82. 

Vindhya Tribes, 108, 104. 
Votiaks, 246. 

Variation and Inheritance, 
Yarhitions in Skull, 862, 86 
human, 352, 364, 
in animals. 358. 
in Indo-Europeans, 86 
of same race, 373. 
in size and stracture, i 
in swine, 363. 
in sheep, 354. 
in goats and cattle, 35 
in horses, cats, and do| 
from food in fowls, 35', 
of animals of one or^ 
Yarietv, Formation of a ^ 
Variation, Unexplainable, 
Varieties, Permanent, 392. 

Wallachian Numerals, 6. 

Welsh, 6. 

Wakamba Tribe, 225-228. 

Wabembe Tribe, 225. 

Wanikas Tribe, 225. 

Wasumbaras Tribe, 225. 

Wakarima Tribe, 229. 

Wajiji Tribe, 229. 

Wurundi Tribe, 229. 

Warori, 229. 

Water-Poles, 263. 

Wends, 263. 

Wallachs, 263. 

direct descendants of ] 
language of, 277. 

Wandering Races, 310. 

Yuraks, 129. 

Yenisei, 130. 

Yakuts, 131. 

Yezidis, 142. 148. 

Dr. Grant's theory of - 
resemblance to ancien 

143. 
probably Persian, 144. 

Yebu Tribe. 205-208. 

Zouaves, 172. 

Zulus, 221. 

Zambesi, Tribes of, 225. 

Zincali. ) 

Zlngari, WGypsies), 8U. 

Zigeuner, ) 
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GLEIG'S (Rev. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 



Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 

and Authentic Sources. Post 8vo. d«. 6d. 
Narrative of Sir Robert Sale's Brigade in Affghanistan, 

with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post8vo. 2s. 

Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8to. Zs. 6d. 

Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 

8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GORDON'S (Sir Alex. Duff) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post8vo. St. 6(1. 

(Lady Duff) Amber- Witch : the most interesting 

Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. PostSvo. 2s. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Eadir. From the French. 
PostSvo. 28. 

GOUGER'S (Henry) Personal Narrative of Two Years' Imprison- 
ment in Burmah. Second Edition. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 12«. 

GRANT'S (Asahel) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armeniai and Mesopotamia ; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Editum, Fcap.Sro. 6». 
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GBENYILLE (Thb) PAPERS. Being the Pnblic and FHTsta 
Correfpondence of George Orenyille, inelnding his Fbitatb I>zABr. 
Edited by W. J. Skith. 4 Vols. 8to. IBs. eadi. 

GKEEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Kattbla?. 
By the Bishop of Lohdov. Ninth JSdUUm, reyised by Ber. J. Eowabim. 
13mo. 8«. 

GREY'S (Sib George) Polynesian Mythology, and Andent 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Bace. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 'IQs.Bd, 

GROTE'S (George) History of Greece. Prom the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Fourth EditUm, Portrait and Haps. 8 vols. Sro. llSa. 

(Mrs.) Memoir of the Life of the late Aiy Schefier. 

Second EditUm. Portrait. FostSvo. 88. 6d, 

Collected Papers in Prose and Veree (Original 



and Reprinted.) 8yo. 10<. 6d. 

HALLAM'S (Heert) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Seeond. 
SetwUh Edi$Um, 3 Vols. Svo. SOt. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Tenth Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 80». 

Literary History of Europe, during the 15thy 16th and 



17th Centories. Fourth Edition, 3 Vols. Svo. 36s. 

Literary Essays and Characters. Selected from the 

last work. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

Historical Works. History of England, — Middle Ages 

of Europe,— Literary History of Europe. 10 Vols. Post Svo. 6«. each. 

(Arthur) Remains ; in Verse and Prose. With Pre- 
face, Memoir, and Portrait. (Now first Published.) Fcap. Svo. 7#. 6d. 

HAMILTON'S (James) Wanderings in Northern Africa, Benghazi, 
Cyrene, the Oasis of Siwah, &c. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12*. 

HAMPDEN'S (Bishop) Philosophical Evidence of Christianity, 

or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Re^ ~ 

cidence with the Facts of Nature. Svo. Qs.Bd. 



or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation ftom its Coin- 
eFw ■ " " 

HARCOURT'S (Edward Vereoe) Sketch of Madeira ; with Map 
and Plates. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. {Quarterly and AnnuaUy.) Svo. 10«. 6(L 
and 21«. 

HAT'S (J. H. DRUimoEi)) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. Post Svo. 29. 

HEBER'S (Bishop) Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 

From Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern 
Provinces. Twelfth Edition. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 78. 

Poetical Works. Sixth Edition, Portrait. Pcap. Svo. 6«. 

Parish Sermons. Sixth Edition, 2 Yols. Post Svo. I63. 

Sermons Preached in England./Sfecond Edition. Svo. 9«. 6dL 

Hymns for the Weekly (Church Service of the Tear. 



Twelfth Edition, lOmo. 2ff. 
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HAND-BOOK—TRAVEL-TALK. Engliah, German, Prencli, and 
Italian. ISmo. BM,6d, 

NORTH GERMANY, Hoilahd, Bbioium, and 

theRblnetoSwitzexland. Map. PoatSro. 10«. 

SOUTH GERMANY, Bavaria, I Auatria, Styria, 

Salzberg, fhe Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Hungary, and the 
Dannhe, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8to. 10«. 

PAINTING. The German, Flemish, and Dntch 



Schools. Edited by Db. Waaoen. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24^. 
SWITZERLAND, Alps of SaToj, and Piedmont 



Maps. PostSro. 9«. 

FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 



the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Danphin^, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees. Maps. Post Svo. lOa, 

PARIS AHD ITS Ehyisohs. Map. Post 8yo. {Nearly 



Ready.) 

SPAIN, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 



Catalonia, Gallieia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 80«. 

PORTUGAL, LiSBOH, &c Map. Post 8yo. 9«. 

NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Lignria, Venetia, 



Lombardi,Panna, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post Svo. 12«. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, The 



Marche8,Umbpia,andthePatrimony of St Peter's. Map. Post Svo. 10<. 
ROME AHD ITS EwTiaoirs, Map. Post Sro. 9«. 

SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 



Hercalaneum, and Vesuvius. . Map. Post Svo. 10«. 

SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 

and the Ruins of the Greek Temples. Map. Post Svo. {In the Press.) 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. From the German 



of KuoLSB. Edited hy Sir Chablbs Eastlakb, R.A. Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 30«. 
LIVES OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, 

AND PROaBBSa 07 PAIMTIKa TS ItALT, froOl GiMABUB tO BaBSAXO. By 

Mrs. Jaukson. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12«. 

DICTIONARY OF ITALIAN PAINTERS. By 

A Lady. Edited by Ralph Wobkum. With a Chart. Post Svo. 6». 6rf. 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 

and Macedonia. Maps. Post Svo. 16<. 

TURKEY, Malta, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 

Armenia, Mesopotamia, Jke. Maps. Post Svo. {In the Presn.) 

EGYPT, Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 

the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &e. Map. Post Svo. lbs. 

SYRIA & PALESTINE, Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, 



and Syrian Desert Maps. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

BOMBAY AND MADRAS. Map. 2 Vols. Post 

Svo. 2U. 

DENMARK, Norway and Swsden. Maps. Post 



Svo. 16». 



Svo. i?«. 



RUSSIA, Thi BiLTio urn Fihland. Maps. Post 
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HAND-BOOK— KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Barns- 
prate, Sheemess, Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, Brighten, Chichester, 
Worthing, Hastings, Lewes, Arun del, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 10«. 

SURREY, HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, 

Gaildford, Winchester, Sonthampton, Portsmouth, and Isle of Wight. 
Haps. Post 8to. 7$. 6d, 

MODERN LONDON. A Complete Guide to all 



the Sights and Objects of Interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16rao. 

LONDON, Past ahd Pbksbnt. Second Edition, 



PostSvo. IBt. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Woodcuts. 16mo. 1^. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Maps. Post 8yo. 

(Inprtparaiion.) 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Reading, Aylesburf, Uxhridge, WTCorobe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and the Descent of the Thames to Maidenhead and 
Windsor. Map. PostSvo. 7«. 6i. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c. Map. PostSro. 78. 6d. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 



Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, &c. Maps. Post 8yo. 
7$.6d. 

CATHEDRALS OP ENGLAND—Southem Divi- 



sion, Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Chichester, lEtochester, 
Canterbury. With 110 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8to. 2i«. 

CATHEDRALS OP ENGLAND— Eastern Divi- 



sion, Oxford, Peterborough, Norvrich, Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 18*. 

NORTH AND SOUTH WALES, Bangor, Car- 
narvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon. Conway, Menal Straits. Carmarthen, 
Pembroke, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye, &c. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 
12*. 

. FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Prom EngUsh Authors. 



Third Sdition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

HEAD'S (Sir Prahois) Horse and his Pdder. Woodcuts. Post 

8vo. 6s. 
Rapid' Journeys across the Pampas and over the Andes. 

PostSvo. 2*. 

Descriptive Essays. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18*. 

• Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Old Man. 



16mo. 6«. 
Emigrant. Pcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 



Stokers and Poters; or, the North-Wcstem Railway. 

Post Svo. 2?. 

Defenceless State of Great Britain. Post Svo. 125. 

Faggot of Prench Sticks ; or, Sketches of Paris. 

2 Vols. PostSvo. 12«. 

Fortnight in Ireland. Map. Svo. 12«. 

(Sir George) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 

PostSvo. 105. 

Home Tour through the Manufecturing Districts of 

England. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 12*. 

— (Sir Edmund) Shall and Will; or. Two Chapters on 
Future Auxiliary Verbs. Fcap. Svo. 4». 
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HEIRESS (Thi) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 
By the Aafhor of " Bkbtha's Joubkal." 2 Vols. 12mo. 18*. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Yersion. .Edited with Notes 
and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical. By Rev. G. 
Bawlinson, assisted hy Sib Hbnbt Bawlinsok and Sm J. G. Wii.- 
KIKSON. Second Edition, Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 8to. 48«. 

HERYEY'S (Lord) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes, 
hyMB. Cbokbb. Second Edition, Portrait 2 Vols. 8to. 21a, 

HESSEY (Rev. Dr.). Sunday— Its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligations. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1860. Second Edition, 
8to. 16«. 

HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Nayal 
Courts-Martial. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

HILLARD'S (G. S.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Yols. Post 8vo. IQs. 

HOLL WAY'S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Pcap. 8vo. 28, 

'HONEY BEE (Thi). An Essay. By Ret. Thomas Jakes. 
Reprinted from the " Quarterly Keview." Fcap. Svo. Is. 

HOOK'S (Dkan) Church Dictionary. EigJUh Edition. 8yo. 16«. 

Discourses on the Religious Controversies of the Day. 

Svo. 9s, 

(Theodore) Life. By J. G. Lockhart. Reprinted from the 

" Quarterly Review." Fcap.Sro. 1*. 



HOOKER'S (Dr. J. D.) Himalayan Journals ; or, Notes of an Oriental 
Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasla 
Mountains, &c. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 



HOOPER'S (Lieut.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. Plates. Svo. lis. 

HOPE'S (A. J. Beresford) English Cathedral of the Nineteenth 
Century. With Illustrations. 8to. 12s. 

HORACE (Works of). Edited by Dban Milman. With 800 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 21s. 

(Life of). By Dban Milmah. Woodcuts, and coloured 



'borders. Sro. 9«. 
HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. By a Lady. Fcap. 8to. 

BS.M, 

HUME'S (David) History of England, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Revolution of 1688. Abridged for Students. Correcting 
his errors, and continued to 1858. Twenty-Jl/lh Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. 7«.6dL 

HUTCHINSON. (Col.) on the most expeditious, certain, and 
easy Method of Dog-Breaking. TMrdJStli<iofi. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 9«. 

BUTTON'S (H.E.) Principia Grasca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus ,Mid Ezereifle-book, 
with Yocabalaries. Second Edition, 12mo. 8#. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 
adapted for all eircles and olaases of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest and ability of the Authors. Post 8vo, 
Published at 2«. and 8a, Sd, each, and arranged under tiro distinetiyie 
beads as follows : — 

CLASS A. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORIC TALES. 



1. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 

JOHV DBIirKWATSB. 2b, 



By 
By 



2. THE AMBER-WITCH. 

Lady Duff Gordon. 2s, 

3. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By ROBKBT SOUTHBT. 28. 

4. LIFE OF Sib FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By John Babbow. 

6. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By Ret. G. R. Glbiq. 2*. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Ladt Duff Gobdon. 2». 

7. THE PALL OF THE JESUITS. 

28. 

8. LIVONIAN TALES. 2/. 

9. LIFE OF CONDB. ByLOBD Ma- 

hon. 3». 6d. 



10. SALE'S BRIGADE. 
G.R.aJL£ia. 28. 



By Rev. 



11. THE SIEGES OP VIENNA. 

By LOBD ElXSSKB&B. 2s. 

12. THE WAYSIDE GROSS. By 

Capt. Milkan. 23, 

13. SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sib A. Gobdon. Sa. Qd, 

14. THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Rxv. G. R. Glvio. 8«.6d. 
16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEE- 
PENS. 28, 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thomas Campbell. S«. 64. 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

LoBD Mahon. S«. 6dL * 

18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 

Rev. G. R. GLBia. S«.6d. 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By8iBF.B.HMAi>. 2#. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rbv. G. 

R. GLSia. 3^. 6(f. 



CLASS S. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 



1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gkobgk 

BoBEOw. Zs. 6d. 

2. GIPSIES OF SPAIN. ByGEOBOB 

Borbow. 3*. 6d. 

3&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hebeb. 2 Vols. 7*. 

5. TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

By Ibby and Makoles. 28, 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Dbummond Hay. 2s. 

7. LETTERS FROM the BALTIC. 

By a Lady. 2s. 

8. NEW SOUTH WALES. ByMss. 

Meredith. 2s. 

THE WEST INDIES. ByM.G. 
Lewis. 2s. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sib John Malcolm. 35. 6d. 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

28. 

12 & 13. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
Hebuann Melville. 2 Vols. 7s. 

14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rev. J. Abbott. 2s. 

\* Each work may 



15. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 

a Lady. 2s. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Charles St. John. 3*, Qd. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sib 

F. B. Head. 2s. 

18 GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By Richard Fobd. 3«. 6<f. 



19. THE RIVER AMAZON. 
W. H. Edwabds. 2». 



By 



20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. ByREV.C.AcLAND. 2s, 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. RuxTON. 3s. Qd. 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 

By LoBD Cabnabvok. Bs. 6d, 

23. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 

By Rev. H. W. Hayoabth. 2«. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 

Baylb St. John. 2s, 

25. SIERRA LEONE. By a Ladt. 

Ss,ed, 



be had separately. 
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IRBY AND MANGLES' Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the H0I7 Land. FostSvo. 2a, 

JAMES' (Rev. Thohas) Fables of ^sop. A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With lOO.Woodcata hy Tkhhul and Wolf. 
Thirtji-eighth Thousand. PoatSro. 23. 6d. 

JAMESON'S (Mas.) Lires of tbe Early Italian Painters, from 
Cimabae to Bassano, and the Progress of Painting in Italy. 2f^ew 
Sditian. With Woodcats. Poat 870. 12«. 

JERYIS'S (Capt.) Manual of Operations in the Field. Post 870. 
98. ea. 

JESSE'S (Edward) Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. Third 
Edition. Woodcats. Fcap.Svo. 6$. 

Gleanings in Natural History. Eighth Edition. Fcap 

8vo. 6«. 
JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samubl) Life. By James Boswell. Including 

the Toor to the Hebrides. Edited by the late Mb. Gbokbiu Portraits. 

Royal 8to. 10«. 

Lives of the most eminent English Poets. Edited 

by Pbtvb CuNNiKaHAX. 8 vols. 8to. 22«. 6tf. (Murray's BritiBh 
Classics.) 

JOHNSTON'S (Wh.) England : Social, Political, and Industrial, 
in 19th Century. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 18». 

JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. Fouaih EdiUon. Woodcnte. 
PostSvo. 98.6d. 

JOWETT (Rev. B.) on St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessaloniana, 
Galatians, and Romans. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. dOs. 

JONES' (Rev. R.) Literary Remains. With a Prefatory Notice. 
By Rev. W. Whkw«li^ D.D. Portrait. 8vo. lis. 

KEN'S (Bishop) Life. By A Latkah. Second Edition. Portrait. 
2 Vols. 8to. 18s. 



Exposition of the Apostles* Creed. Extracted from his 

"Practice of DiTine Love." New Edition. Pcap. Is.Bd. 

' Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his '^ Manual 
of Prayer" and " Practice of Divine Love." New Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 
U.6d. 

KING'S (Rkv. S. W.) Italian Yalleys of the Alps ; a Tour 
through all the Komantlo and less-trequented "Vale" of Northern 
Piedmont. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 18«. 

(Rev. C. W.) Antique Gems; their Origin, Use, and 

Value, as Interpreters of Ancient History, and as illustrative of Anc lent 
Art. Illustrations. 8vo. 428. 

KING EDWARD VIth's Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 

to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Bixteenth Edition. 12mo. 

Bs.6d. 
First Latin Book ; or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 

Classes. Finarth Edition. 12mo. 2t.ed. 
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KKAPP'S (J. A.) English Boots and Bamifications ; or, the 

Derivation and Meaning of Divers Words. Foap. 8to. 4s, 
KUGLER'S Italian Schools of Painting. Edited, with N'otes, by 

Sib Ghablss Eastlakb. Third Edition. Woodeats. S Vols. Post 

8vo. 80». 

German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting. 

Edited, with Notes, bj Db. Waaokv. Second Edition. Woodeats. 2 
Vols. FoatSvo. 24i. 

LABARTE'S (M. Jules) Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages 

and Renaissance. With 200 Woodcuts. Svo. 18«. 
LABORDE'S (Lbon db) Jonmey through Arabia Petnsa, to Koont i: 

Sinai, and the Excavated City of fetrea,— the Edom of the FropheeiM. 

Second Editim, With Plates. 8vo. ISr. | 

LANE'S (E. W.) Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians. 

Fifth Edition. Edited by E. Staklvt Poolb. Woodcuts. 8to. 18«. j 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Kiuo Edwabd VIth's). For the Use of 

Schools. F\fUenth Edition. 12mo. Z$.6d. 

First Book (Kino Edward VIth*b); or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. 28. M. 

LATARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Sesearches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Tezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers ; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. I 

8vo. d6«. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Result | 

of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fourteenth Thousand, Plates. I 

Svo. 21 ». Or Fine Fiaper, 2 Vols. 8vo. 30«. 

— Popular Account of Nineveh. 15^ EdiUon, With j 



Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6». 

LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. With lUustra- 

tions. PostSvo. 10«.6d. 

«— -r Autobiographical Recollections, with Selections 

from his Correspondence. Edited by Tom Tatlob. Portrait. 2 Vols. 
PostSvo. 18«. 



" Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. With an Account 

of his Works, and a Sketch of his Cotemporaries. By Tom Taylob. 
Fcap.4to. {In the I^ess.) 

LEAKE'S (CoL.) Topography of Athens, with Remarks on its 

Antiquities. Second Edition. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. dO«. 

Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Vols. 8ro. 60s, 

Disputed Questions of Ancieilt Geography, Map. 

8vo. 6s. 6d. *^ 

Numismata Hellenica, and Supplement. Completing 

a descriptive Ca<alogue of Twelve Thousand Greek Coins, with 
Notes Geographical and Historical. With Map and Appendix. 4to, 
634. 



Peloponnesiaca. Svo. IBs. 

On the Degradation of Science in England. 8ro. &s. ed, 

LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Ladt. PostSvo. 28. 

Madras ; or. Life and Mannersln India. By 



a Ladt. PostSvo. 2». 
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LETTERS from Sisbra Leostb, written to Friends at Home. 
By a Lady. Edited by Mrs. No&ton. PostSvo. 3«. 6d. 

Head Quarters ; or, The Realities of the War 

in the Crimea. By a Staff Offigkb. Plans. PostSvo. 6». 

LEXINGTON (Thb) PAPERS; or. Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Edited by HoH. 
H. Mankbbs Suttox. 8vo. lis, 

LEWIS' (SiB O. C.) Essay on the Goyemment of Dependencies. 
8to. 12». 

Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 

some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. is, 6d, 

(Lady Theresa) Friends and Contemporaries of the 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 
With a Descriptive Account of the Pictures, and Origin of the Collec- 
tion. Portraits. 8 Vols. 8vo. 42». 

(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 

West Indies. PostSvo. 2s. 

LIDDELL'S (Dear) History of Rome. Prom the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Student's History of Rome. Abridged from the 

above Work. TwentietJt Thousand, With Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7». 6d. 

LINDSAY'S (Lobd) Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawfurd and Balcarres. With Extracts ftom Official Papers 
and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawfurd and 

Balcarres, to the Original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 1488. 
FoUo. 16*. 



Scepticism; a Retrogressive Movement in Theology 

and Philosophy. Svo. 9». 

LISPIN6S from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
Impulsia Gushington. With 24 Plates, 4to. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lady 
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Smaller Dictionary of Antiquities. TwerUieth Thmsand, 

200 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. la.Qd. 

Smaller Latin-English f; Dictionary. Twenty -fifth 

Thousand. Square 12mo. 7s.6d. 

Principia Latina — Part I. A Grammar, Delectus, and 

Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. Srd Edition. 12mo. Sa. 6d. 

Principia Latina — Part 11. A Reading-book, Mythology, 

Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes and Dic- 
tionary. Seeond Edition. 12mo. 3a. 6d, 

Principia Latina. — Part III. A Latin Poetry Book. 

Containing :— Easy Hezftmeters and Pentameters; EclogsB Ovidianae; 
Latin Prosody. 12mo. 3a. 6rf. 

Latin-English Yocabulary ; applicable for those reading 

Phsedms, Cornelius Nepos, and Csesar. Second Edition. 12mo. 3a. 6d. 

Principia Graeca ; a First Greek Course. A Grammar, 



Delectus, and Exercise-book with Vocabularies. By H. E. Hurrox, M.A. 
3rd Edition. 12mo. 3». 

Student's Greek Grammar. Translated from the German 

of Professor Cubtius. Post Svo. 
Student's Latin Grammar, for the use of Colleges and the 

Upper Forms in Schools. Post Svo. 
Smaller Greek Grammar, for the use of the Middle and 

Lower Forms. Abridged from the above work. 12mo. 
Smaller Latin Grammar, for the use of the Middle and 

Lower Forms. Abridged from the above work. 12mo. 
STANLEY'S (Canon) Lectures on the History of the Eastern 

Church. Second Edition. Plans. Svo. 16». 

_ Lectures on the History of the Je-wish Church. From 

Abbahah to Samuel. Plans. Svo. 168. 

■ Sermons on the Unity of Eyangelical and Apostolical 



Teaching. Second Edition. Post Svo. 7a. 6d. 

St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, with Notes 

and Dissertations. Seeond Edition, Svo. 16a. 

Historical Memorials'of Canterbury. Third Edition, 



"Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7a. 6d. 

Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their 



History. Sixth Edition. Map. Svo. 16a. 

Bible in the Holy Land. Being Extracts from 



the abcva work. Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 2«. 6d. 

Al>DRE88S8 AND ChAKOIB O? BiSHOP StANIET. "With 

Memoir. Second Eiitien, Sro. lOt.ed. 
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ST. JOHN'S (Charles) Wild Sports and Natural Histoiy of the 

Highlands. PostSvo. 8a. 6d. 

(Batlb) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 

Oasisof Jupiter Ammon. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 2s. 
STEPHENSON (Georqb) The RaUway Engineer. The Story 
of his Life. By Saxukl Shilsb. Eighteenth Thousand. Woodeats. 
Poit 8vo. 6s. 

STOTHARD'S (Thos.) Life. With Personal Beminiscences. 
By Mrs. Brat. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts, ito. 

STREET'S (G. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy in the 
Middle Ages. Plates. Syo. 21*. 

STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two AUegories. With Ulna. 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England from the Inyasion 

of Julius Geesar to the Revolution of 1668. Based on ihe Work by 
David Humb. Continued to 1858. Twenty-fifth Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 
%* A Smaller History of England. 12mo. 3*. 6d. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE; From the EarUest Times 

to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1862. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF GREECE ; from the EarUest Times 

to the Roman Conquest With the History of Literature and Art By 
Wm. Smitu, LL.D. 2Qth Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
(Questions. 2s.) 
%• A Smallsb Histobt o? Gbbece, for Junior Classes. 12mo. 8a. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ROME; from the Earliest Times 



to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art. By H. G. Liddjcll, D.D. 20th Thousand. Woodcots. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

*#* A Smaller History of Rome, for Junior Clasaes. By Dr. 
Wm. Smith. 12mo. 3». 6d. 

GIBBON ; an Epitome of the History of the Decline 

and Fall of the Roman Empire. Incorporating the Researches of 
Recent Commentators. 9th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Based 

on the larger Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Post 

8vo. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 

Georob p. Mab{>h. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

SWIFT'S (Jonathan) Life, Letters and Joumals. Bj Johk 

FoRSTBR. 8vo. (In Preparation.) 

Works. Edited, with Notes. Bj John Fobstbb. 8vo. 

{In Preparation.) 

SYME'S (Jas.) Principles of Surgery. Fourth EdUvm, 8vo. 14*. 
TAIT'S (Bishop) Dangers and Safeguards of Modem Theology. 

Svo. 9*. 

TAYLOR'S (Henry) Notes from Life. Fcap. Svo. 2«. 
THOMSON'S (Archbishop) Sermons Preached in Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel. Svo. XOs.td. 

(Dr.) Story of New Zealand ; Past and Preaent-^ 

Savage and ClvUlsed. Second Edition, lUostratlons. 2YoIs. FoitSvo. 24«. 
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fHREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 
so as to sare the trouble of torning the Pages backwards and forwards. 
Royal 8vo. 2». 

TICKNOR'S (Gborob) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. Second Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 24«. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S (M. db) State of France before the Revolution, 
1789, and on the Causes of that Event. Translated by Hshbt Bbbyb, 
Esq. Svo. 14«. 

TREMBNHEERE'S (H. S.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in its bearing on Modem Times. Fcap. 8yo. 28. Qd, 

Notes on Pablie Subjects, made during a 

Tour in the United States and Canada. Post Svo. 10«. 6d, 

Constitution of the United States compared 



with our own. Post Svo. 9$,6d, 
TRISTRAM'S (H. B.) Great Sahara ; or, Wanderings South of the 

Atlas Mountains. Illustrations. Post Svo. 15s, 

TWISS' (Horaob) PubUc and Private Life of Lord ChanceUor BldoD, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait Third Editioii, 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 21«. 

TYND ALL'S (John) Glaciers of the Alps. Beifig a Narrative of 
various Excursions among them, and an Account of Three Years' 
Observations and Experiments on their Motion, Structure, and General 
Phenomena. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 14a. 

TYTLER'S (Patrick Fraser) Memoirs. By Rav. J. W. Buroon, 

M.A. Second Edition. Svo. 9s, 

UBICINrS (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants— the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, Ac, Translated by Lady Easthopb. 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 21«. 

VAUGHAN'S (Rbv. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 

Svo. lOs.Qd. 

YENABLES' (Rbv. R. L.) Domestic Scenes in Russia during a 

Year's Residence, chiefly in the Interior. Second Edition. Post Svo. 5.". 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena. By Author of "Paddiaha." Post Svo. 9s. 6d, 

WAAGEN'S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscript?, 
Miniatures, &c. &c., in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 3 Vols. Svo. 869. 

Galleries and Cabinets of Art in England. Being 

an Account of more than Forty Collections, visited in 1854-5(5. 
With Index. Svo. IS*. 

WADDINGTON'S (Dean) Condition and Prospecte of the 

Greek Church. New Edition, Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

WAKEFIELD'S (B. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 
some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. Svo. 2Bs. 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young CMldren. By 
AiwtIda. With Woodcuts. 16mo. 6s. 

WALSH'6 (Sir John) Practical Results of the Reform Bill of 

1832. Svo. 68. 6d, 

WARD'S (Robert Plumer) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpuhlished Diaries and Remains. By the Hon. Edkukd Psiprs. 
PortaMlt. 3Yols. Svo. 38*. 
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WATT'S (Jambs) Life. Incorporating the most interesting pas* 

sageB from hU Priyate and Public Correspondenoe. Bf Jaubs P. ' 

MuiKHSAO, M.A. Second Edition. Portrait. 8yo. ISi. 

Origin and Progress of his Mechaniod InventionB. I 

Illcstrated hj his Oorrespondence. By J. P. Muirhxad. Plates. 8 I 

Vola. 8vo. 45#. I 

WILKIE'S (SiB Dayid) Life, Journals, Tonrs, and Critical Remarks 
on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Gomspondenee. By Allaji 
CumrixaHAM. Portrait 8 Vols. 8to. 42$, 

WOOD'S (LixuT.) Voyage up the Indns to the Monroe of the ^ 

Riyer Oxns, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. Sro. lis. 

WELLINGTON'S (Thb Dukb of) Despatches during his ▼arions 
Campaigns. Compiled from Official and other Authentic Documents. By 
CoL.GUBWOOD, C.B. Xew Enlarged Edition. 8 Vols. 8to. 21«.each. 

— Supplementary Despatches, and other Papers. 

Edited by his Son. YoIb. I. to IX. Svo. 20». each. 

Selections from his I^espatches and General 



Orders. By Colonbl Guswood. Sto. 18s. 
■ Speeches in Parliament. 2 Vols. Svo. 42«, ^ 



WILKINSON'S (Sib J. O.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
MannerSf and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. New Bditum. 
Revised ana Condensed. With 600 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Sto. 12*. 
Dalmatia and Montenegro ; wiUi a Journey to 



Hostar in Hertsegovina, and Remarks on the SUtvonio Nations. Flatea 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Svo. 42s. 

Handbook for Egypt.— Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Slnai, Ac Map. PostSyo. 16$. 

^ On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General 

Diffusion of Taste among all Classes ; with Remarks on laying out 
Dressed or Geometrical Gardens. With Coloured Illustrations and 
Woodcifts. 8to. 18*. 

— (G. B.) Working Man's Handbook to South Aus- 
tralia; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. 1$. M. 

WILSON'S Paniel, D.D., Bishop op Calcutta) Life, with 
Extracts firom his Letters and Journals. By Rev. Josiah Batekav. 
New and Condensed Edition. Illustrations. Post Svo. 9s. 

(GbfI" Sir Robert) Secret History of the French 

Invasion of Russia, and Retreat of the French Army, 1812. Second 
Edition. Svo. 16«. 

Private Diary of Travels, Personal Services, and 

Public Events, during Missions and Employments in Spain, Sicily, 
Turkey, Russia, Poland, Germany, &c 1812.14. 2 Vols. Svo. 26». 
Life. Edited from Autobiographical Memoirs. 



Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 26s. 

WOBDSWORTH'S (Canon) Journal of a Tour in Athens and 

AtUca. Third Edition. Plates. Post Svo. 6$.6d. 
— Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical Account 

of Greece, with a History of Greek Art, by G. Schabf, F.SJL. Jfiew 

Edition. With eOO Woodcuts. Royal Svo. 2S#. 
WORNUM (Ralph). A Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 

with a Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy. By a Lady. 

Post Svo. 6s. 6d. 

WROTTESLEY'S (Lord) Thoughts on Government and Legislation. 

Post Svo. 7$, Gd. 

YOUNG'S (Dr. Thos.) Life and Miscellaneous Works, edited by Dxah 
PsAOOCK and Johk Lkitch. Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols. Svo. 15f . each* 
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